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DIALOGUE, 



O N 



BEAUTY. 



IT was on one of the moft pleafing Mornings in 
the laft Summer, that Crito ftole from the 
Noife and Buftle of the Town, to enjoy an 
agreeable Day, or Two, with his Friend Tim an* 
THES in the Country, Timanthes received him 
with all that Joy and Pleafure, which is ufual between 
Friends, who love one another entirely i and who. / 
have not met for a confiderable Time. He ihewed 
* him his new Grove, and Gardens ; and, as they 
were walldng in the latter, •* Since the Weather be- 
gins to be fo warm (fays he,} if you like it, we will 
dine under that open Tent. The Air there will ba 
refrefhing to you ; and will bring us the Smell of the 
Orange and Lemon-Trees which <ferround it, with- 
out breakii^ that View of the Country, of which 
you ufed to be fo fond. Wh^n I placed them theret 
Z bad you in my Thoughts ; and ima^va^ \\. tcCx^x. 

B 2 Vii 



4 ADIALOGUE 

be a favourite Seat of yours, whenever you came 
hither ; which I wifli your Affairs would fuffer to be 
i^uch oftener." Indeed the Spot was fo well chofen, 
that it made not only their Dinner, but even their 
' Converfation together after it, the more agreeable ; 
and as they were ftill fitting and enjoying themfelves 
there, for fome Time into the Afternoon ; a Servant 
came to let Timanthes know, that Milesius 
Was juft alighted ; and was coming toward them. 
" Though in general I Ihould not have chofen to be 
interrupted To-day (fays Timanthes,) I am not 
forry for Milesius's Vifit at prefentj becaufe his 
Gaiety may ferve a little to divert you." " And I, 
fays Crito, love every thing that you love; and 
fhall therefore go with Pleafure with you to meet 
him. Milesius came up to them with his ufual 
Vivacity in his Face, and Behaviour ; and, after a 
fhort Compliment, or Two, they all fat down to^* 
gether agaip under the Tent. 

They foon fell into a Converfation, which, though ' 
it might not be fo folid, was at leaft more lively and 
joyous than their former. Timanthes could not 
help obferving upon it. " You (fays he) Milesius 
give Life to the Company wherever you come 5 but I 
am particularly glad of your coming hither To day, 
becaufe my Friend Crito, on his Arrival this Morn- ' 
ing, feemed to have the Remains of fomething of a 
Melancholy on his Face; but, fince your joining us, 
the Cloud has bedft gradually clearing up, and feems ' 
now quite driven away. I would not then take any 
Notice of it tp him, for fear of oppreffing the Mind 

of. 
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O N B E A U T Y. 5 

of my Friend whilft too much aflSiSed ; but as tt now 
appears to have been only a paffing Cloud, I could 
wifh to alk the Caufe of it; that I might endeavour 
to alleviate his Concern, if in my Power; and if not, 
that at leaft 1 might jQiare it with him." ** I am 
very much obliged to you (replied Crito, with a 
Caft of the fame Concern returning on his Face,) 
for your Tendernefs for me, on this, and all other 
Occafions : But if you obferved any thing of Sor- 
row about me on my Firft coming in, I can afTure 
you, that it was not for any Misfortune that has 
bappined to myfelf ; nor any new Misfortune to any 
of our Friends: Whatever you faw in me of that 
kind, mud have been occafioned by the Viiit I made 
this Morning. You both know the Beauty and Me- 
rits of Mrs. B * * *, as well as what a Brute of a 
Hufband (he has the Misfortune to be married to* 
I juft called there, before I fet out ; and, on the 
Servant's telling me, that his Lady had been up 
fome time, and was fitting in the Room next the 
Garden ; as my near Relation to her gave me the 
Liberty of going on without fending in 'my Name, I 
walked toward the Room ; and found the Door only 
juft open enough to let me fee her leaning on a 
Couch, with her head refted negligently on one 
Hand, whilft, with the other, (he was wiping away 
a Tear, that ftole filently down her Cheek. The 
Diftrcfs in her Countenance, and the little Confufion 
that appeared about her Eyes, on her firft difcover- 
ing me (juft as I was doubting whether I fhould re- 
tire or not,) added fo much to the other Beauties o€ 
her Face, that I think I never faw her look, {o cV^itcv* 

B 3 * Ktvj, 



6 ADIALOGUE 

ing in my Life. « Stay, Sir (fays fhc ;) for you, : 
am Aire, can excufe this little Overflow of Weaknef 
HI me. — My poor, dear, Jachy ! — If Heaven ha< 
fpa.r^4 him to me, he WQuId this very Day have beei 
$evep Year5 old. What a pretty little Companioi 
iboiild I have liad in him, to have diverted me if 
fome of the many Hours that I now pafs alone !" '. 
diflemhlcd my i;>eing but too well acquainted with th< 
real Occafion of her Sorrows ; joined with her ii 
fomenting the Lo(s (he bad mentioned ; and, as fooi 
iP I could, led the Converfation into another Chan- 
Ji^l ; and £ud every thing I could think of, to diver 
\^t Mind from the Obje£l that I knew afflided her 
By Degrees, flie recovered her ufnal Behaviour ; but 
through all the Calmnefs and Pleafingnefs of it, then 
was ftiU a Cloud hangisig about her Eyes, which be- 
trayed Part of the Unea{inefs that ihe daily fufFen 
wader in her Heart* Good Heaven ! how is it po(H- 
Ue that any human Creature ihould treat fo much 
Goodoefa, and fo many Charms, with (b much Bar- 
harity of Behaviour !" — We all know the VileneC 
of the Man, cried Mxlesius, as well as the Beaut) 
and good Qualities of his Lady ; but, pray, hovK 
eome you to thmk, that her Sufferings fhould add tc 
her Charms } or that a Diftrefs, like her^s, coulc 
ever be pleating to the Eye ? Some People have goi 
fiich ftrange, unintelligible Notions of Beauty !— 
<< Was I to let you into all my Thoughts about 
Beauty, replied Crito, what I happened to mentior 
juft now would, perhaps, appear far from being unin- 
telligible to you. To own the Truth, I have thought 
en this Subjeft (which is ufually rather viewed with 

toe 



ONBEAUTY. 7 

too much Pleafure, than confidered with any thing 
rf Judgment) more gravely at leaft, I dare fay, than 
ever you have : And if you was to provoke me a little 
farther,. I do not know whether I could not lay down 
to you a fort of Scheme on it j which might go a 
good Way not only toward clearing up this, but moft 
of the other Difficulties that fo often occur in talk« 
lAg of it.^ — I ihould as foon think of difleding a 
Rainbow^ fays Milbsius, as of forming grave and 
pundual Notions of Beauty. Who, for Heaven's 
Sake, can reduce to Rules, what is fo quick^ and fo 
variable, as to be (hifting its Appearances every Mo« 
ment, on the moft delightful Faces ? — *• And why 
are thofe Faces the moft delightful, in which that 
happens?'* fays Crito. — Nay, that is one of the 
very things I could leaft pretend to account for, re- 
plied MiLEsius. I am fatisfied with feeing that they 
are lb ; 'tis a fubjed that I never yet had a (ingle De- 
fire to reafon upon 5 and I can very willingly leave 
it to you, to be a Philofopher in Love. — But ferioufly, 
interpofed Timanthes, turning toward Crito, if 
you have ever found Leifure and Calmnefs enough 
to think ftead»1y on fo uncertain, and fo engaging a 
Subjed ; why ihould not you oblige us with the Re- 
fult of your Thoughts upon it ? Let me beg it of 
you, as a Favour to both of us j for I am fare it will 
be agreeable to both : And if you refufe me, I am 
refolfed to join with Milesius in believing, that it 
is incapable of having any thing faid fyftematically, 
or even regularly, about it. — '^You know, fays 
Crito, how little I love to have all the Talk to 
myfelf ; and what you propofe may uV.^ tix^ >i^ '^'^ 

B A "ftONXt 
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Hour, or Two: But if I muft launch out into (o 
wide a Subje£l, it will be very neceflary, that I 
fhould begin with telling you what I chiefly propofe 
to confider, and what not. 



•p VERY Objea that is pleafing to the Eye, 
when looked upon, or delightful to the Mind, 
on Recolledion, may be called beautiful ; fo that 
Beauty, in general, may ftretch as wide as the vifible 
Creation, or even as far as the Imagination can go ; 
which is a fort of new or fecondary Creation. Thus 
we fpeak not only of the Beauties of an en^ging 
Profpef)', of the rifing or fetting Sun, or of a fine 
ftarry Heaven ; but of thofe of a Picture, Statue, or 
Building ; and even of the Actions, Characters, or 
Thoughts of Men, In the greater Part of thefe, 
there may be almoft as many falfe Beauties, as there 
are real ; according to the different Taftes of Nati* 
oH^, and Men ; fo that if any one was to confider 
Beauty in its fulleft Extent, it could not be done 
without the greateft Confufion: I fhall therefore 
confine my SubjeS to vifible Beauty ; and of that, 
to fuch only as may be called perfonal, or human 
Beauty ; and that again, to fuch as is natural or 
real, and not fuch as is only national or cuftomary ; 
for I would not have you imagine, that I would 
have any thing to do with the beautiful thick Lips of 
the good People of Bantam^ or the exceffive fmall 
Feet of the Ladies of Quality in China. 

lam 
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I am apt to think, that every thing belonging to 
Beauty (by which I need not repeat to you, at every 
Turn, that I niean real perfonal Beauty,) would fall 
under one or other of thefe Four Heads ; Color, 
Form, Expreffion, and Grace. The Two former 
of which I fhould look upon as the Body, and the 
Two latter as the Soul, of Beauty. 



T H O* Color be the low^ft of all the conftituent 
Parts of Beauty, yet it is vulgarly the moft ftriking, 
and the mod obferved. For which there is a very 
obvious Reafon to be given j that ** every body caa 
fee, and very few can judge ;" the Beauties of Co- 
lor requiring much lefs of Judgment, than either of 
Ae other Three. I fhall therefore have much lefs to 
fay of it, than of each of the others; and fhall only 
give you Two or Three Obfervations, relating to it. 

As to the Color of the Body in general, the moft 
beautiful perhaps that ever was imagined, was that 
which Apelles exprefled in his famous Venus ; and 
which, though the Picture itfelf be loft, Cicero has, 
in fome Degree preferved to us, in his [tf] excellent 
Defcription of it. It was (as we learn from him) a 
fine Red, beautifully intermixed and incorporated 

[a\ Illud vide^ pugnare te, fpecies ut quaedam fit Deorum ; quse 
nihil concreti habeat, nihil ibiidi, nihil exprefli, nihil etninentis : fit- 
que pura, levis, perlucida* Dlcemus ergo idem, quod in Venere 
Coa ; corpus non eft, fed fimile corpori : nee ille fufus et candore 
miztus rubor fanguis eft, fed qoxdaip fangainis fimilitudo* Ckero ^ 
Natura Deor» lib. i. * 
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with White ; and diffufed, in its due Proportions, 
through each Part of the Body. Such are the De> 
Icriptions of a moft beautiful Sktn, in [^] feveral of 
the Roman Poets ; and fuch often is the Coloring of 
Tttian^ and particularly, in his fleeping VemSy or 
whatever other Beauty that charming Piece was 
meaoC to reprefent. 

The Reafon why thefe Colors pleafe fo much is 
not only their natural Livelinefs, nor the much great- 
er Charms they obtain from their bemg properly 
blended together, but is alfo owing in fome Degree 
to the Idea they carry with them of good Health [c]; 
without which, all Beauty grows languid and Ms en- 
gaging; and with which it always recovers an addi- 
tional Life and Luftre. 

m Tbai J7^/7» in theBhxih of hit Lavhia^ 
* Accepit vocem lacrymit Lavinla matris^ 

flagrantes perfufa genas j cui plurimus ignem 

Sabjecit rubor, & calefafU per era cucurrit : 

iBdam iaoguineo rdati vic^verit oftfo 

Si qnis ebar, aut mixta rubent abi lilia multa 

Alba rosa ; tales virgo dabat ore colores, wSff. xii. 6g* 

OviJ, in his Narcijftu ; 

laipubefque genas, et eburnea colla, decnfqae 

Oris s ft in nivio niftom candore niboram* Mnt, Hi. 433. 

And tihutiuif m bis jipoUo ; 
Candor erat, qualem praefert Latonia lana \ 

Et color in niveo corpore purpureas. 
Vt juveni primum virgo dedufla marito 

Inficitur teneras ore rubente genas : 
Vt qoum contexunt amaranthls alba puetts 

Idlia I 8c automno Candida mala rubent. Lib, u. El. j. xt. 

[ff] Venuftaaet pttkhritadvcorporii ftcemi son poteft I Tah;tttdine« 
G€tr9 dt Ojitiis, lib. u § 95. 

As 
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I 

As to the Color of the Face in particular, a great 
deal of its Beauty is owing {befide the Caufes I have 
already mentioned) to Variety ; that being <iefigned 
by Nature for the greateft Concourfe of different Co- 
lors, of any Part in the human Body. Colors pleafe 
by Oppofition ; and it is in the Face that they are 
the moft diverfified, and the moft oppofed. 

You would laugh out perhaps," if I was to tell you, 
that the fame Thing, which makes a fine Evening, 
makes a fine Face (I mean as to the particular Part 
of Beauty I am now fpeaking of 5} and yet this, I 
believe, is very true. 

The Beauty of an Evening Sky, about the Setting 
of the Sun, is owing to the Variety of Colors that 
are icattered along the Face of the Heavens. It is 
the fine red Clouds, intermixed with white, and 
fometimes darker ones, with the azure bottom ap- • 
pearing here and there between them, which makes 
all that beautiful Compofition, that delights the Eye 
ib much, and gives fuch a ferene Pleafure to the 
Heart. In the fame Manner, if you confider - fomc 
beautiful Faces, you may obferve, that it is much 
the fame Variety of Colors, which gives them that 
pleating Look ; which is fo apt to attradl the Eye, 
and but too often to engage the Heart. For all this 
Sort of Beauty is refolvable into a proper Variation 
of Flclh Color and Red, with the clear Bluenefs of 
the Veins pleafingly intermixed about the T^mijles 
and the Going off of the Cheeks, z\A feloSM ^^ 
4 %\ai^«^ 
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Shades of full Eyebrows ; and of the Hair, when it 
fiills in a proper Manner round the Face. 

It is for much the fame Reafon, that the beft 
Landicape-painters have been generally obferved to 
chufe the autumnal Part of the Year for their Pieces, 
rather than the Spring. They prefer the Variety of 
Shades and Colors, though in their Decline, to all 
their Freflmefs and Verdure in their Infancy; and 
think all the Charms and Livelinefs even of the 
Spring more than compenfated by the Choice, Op- 
pofition, and Richnefs of Colors, that appear almoft 
on every Tree in the Autumn. 

Though one's Judgment is fo apt to be guided by 
fome particular Attachments (and that more perhaps 
in this PaVt of Beauty than any other,) yet I am a 
good deal perfuaded, that a complete brown Beauty 
is really preferable to a perfeS fair one ; the bright 
Brown giving a Luftre to all the other Colors, a 
Vivacity to the Eyes, and a Richnefs to the whole 
Look, which one feeks in vain in the whiteft. and 
moft tranfparent Skins. RaphaePs moft charming 
Madonna is a brunette Beauty; and his earlier Ma- 
donna's (thofe I mean of his middle Stile) are gene- 
rally of a lighter and lefs pleafing Complexion. All 
the beft Artifts in the nobleft Age of Painting, about 
Leo the Tenth's Time, ufed this deeper and richer 
Kind of coloring ; and I fear one might add, that 
the glaring Lights introduced by Guidoy went a great 
Way toward the Declenlion of that Art ; as the en- 
feebling of the Colors by Carlo Marat (or, if you 

pleafe 
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pleafe, by his Followers) hath fince almoft com- 
pleted the Fall of it in Italy. 

I have but one thing more to mention, before I 
quit this Head ; that I fhould chufe to comprehend 
fome Things under this .Article of Color, which are 
not perhaps commonly meant by that Name. As 
that appearing Softnefs or Silkinefs of fome Skins, 
that [d] Magdalen- look in fome fine Faces, after weep- 
ing; that Brightoefs, as well as Tint, of the Hair; 
that Luftre of Health, that (hines foith upon the 
Features ; that Luminoufnefs that appears in fome 
Eyes, and that fluid Fire, or Gliflening, in others : 
Some of which are of a Nature fo much fuperior to 
the common Beauties of Color, that they make it 
doubtful whether they (hould not have been ranked 
under a higher Clafs ; and referved for the Expreffion 
of the Paffions; but I would willingly give every thing 
it's Due, and therefore mention them here ; becaufe 
I think even the moft doubtful of them belong partly 
to this Head, as well as partly to the other. 

FORM takes in the Turn of each Part, as well as 
the Symmetry of the whole Body, even to the Turn 

[<{\ Thi Look here meant Is moft frequently expreft by the beft Paiot* 
ers in their Magiakm \ in which^ if there were no Tears on dit 
Face, you would fee, by the humid Rednefs of the SJcin, that /he had 
been weeping extremely. There is a very ftrong Inftance of this in m 
Magdalen by Lt Brvn, in one of the Churches at Paris j and fever«l 
by Titian, in Italy ; the very beft of which is at the Barberigo Falact 
at Fenice : In fpeaking of which, Rofalba hardly went too far, whea 
ihe faid, <' It wept all over ;** or (in the very Wordt (hft >)i.C«l^ 
^' £lle pleure jufqu* aux bouts de dol^ts,** 
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of an Eyebrow, or the Falling of tbe Hair, I (bould 
think too, that the Attitude, while fixt, ought to be 
reckoned under this Article : By which I do not 
only mean the Pofture of the Perfon, but the Pofition 
of each Part ; as the Turning of the Neck, the ex- 
tending of the Hand, the Placing of a Foot; and fo 
on to tbe moft minute Particulars. 

The general Caufe of Beauty in the Form or 
Shape in both Sexes is a Proportion, or an Union and 
' Harmony [/], in all Parts of the Body. 

The diftinguifliing Chara£ler of Beauty in the Fe* 
nale Form, is Delicacy and Softnefs ; and in the 
Blale^ either apparent Strength, or Agility. 

The fineft Exemplars that can be feen for the for- 
mer, is the Vinus d Midici ; and for the Two latter^ 
the Hercules Farmfe and the JpoUo BeheJire. 

There is one thing indeed in the laft of thefe Fi- 
gures, which exceeds the Bounds of our prefent En- 
quiry; what I have heard an Italian Artift call // 
fizfra umano; and what we may call the Tranfcen- 
dent, or Celeftial [/]. *Tis fomething diftinfl: from 

^e] Palchritudo corporii apt£ compofitiooe membrorum movet ocu- 
Im ; & dele^at hoc ipfo« quod inter fe omnes partes quodam lepore 
confentiunt. Cicer» de Off* libt i. § 91* 

[/] This is mentioned^ or hinted at^ by federal of the Roman 
Writers ; 
Hamanam fupra fomiam.* Pbadrus, lib. iv. f. 13, 

Forma m& in veras non cadit ilia Deas. 

OvM^ £;t. £/!/. xriiit 68. 

all 
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sdl human Beauty^ and of a. Nature greatly Aiperior 
to it ; fomething that feems like an Air of Divinity : 
Which 18 exprefty or at leaft is to be traced out, in 
but very few Works of the Artifts ; and of which 
fcarce any of the Poets have caught any Ray in their 
Defcriptions (or perhaps even in their Imagination,) 
except Homer and Virgil^ among the Antients ; and 
our Shakefpeavy and Milton^ among the Moderns. 

The Beauty of the mere human Form is much 
iuperior to that of Color ; and it may be partly for 
this Reafon, that when one is obferving the fined 
Works of the Artifts at Rorm (where there is ftill 
the nobleft Colledion of any in the World,) one 
feels the Mind more ftruck and more charmed with 
the capital Statues, than with the Pidures of the 
gireateft Mafters« 

One of the old Roman Poets, in fpeaking of a very 
handfome Man, who was Candidate for the Prize in 

_• Hoc xtty Ceres ; boc, lucidi^ GnofBs ; 
nio Maia tholo ; Venas hoc, non improbay fSuEO s 
Accipiunt vultus ilon indignata deeerbs 
Numina ■ ■ Statius, iib. y. Sylv. i. 235. 

In quiete . ■ vifa fpecies Tiri xnajoris qoam pro humuio ha- 
bita^ augulHorlfque. Livy^ lib. viii. § 6. 

Oi humerofque Deo 6mUis | namqae ipia decoram 

Cxikriein nato geiaetrix, lumenque juventae 

Porpureum^ & lartos oculis afflarat honores: 

Qule manus addunt ebori decus ; aut ubi flavo 

Argentomy Pariufve lapis, circumdatur auro. Virg, Mn, L 593* 

Magwe mentis opas, ■■ n ■ 
^— — > Cumis, et equosy facieiqiie Dconin 
Afpiccre.1 I I Jttvenal, Sat, yu. 6S« 
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fome of the public Gaines, fays, that he was mud] 
expe&ed and much admired by all the Spedators« 
at his firft Appearance ; but that, when he flung ofl 
his Robes, and difcovered the whole Beauty of his 
Shape altogether, it was fo fuperior, that it quite [g] 
extinguiflied the Beauties they had before fo much 
admired in his Face. 

I have often felt much the fame £fFe£i: in viewing 
the Fenus of Medici. If you obferve the Face only, 
it appears extremely beautiful ; but if you confider 
all the other Elegancies of her Make, the Beauty of 
her Face becomes lefs flriking, and is almoft loft in 
fuch a Multiplicity of Charms. 

Whoever would learn what makes the Beauty of 
each Part of the human Body, may find it laid down, 
pretty much at large, by [A] Felibien ; or may ftudy 

[^] ■ ■ Arcada Parthenopaeum 

Appellant, denfique cient cava murmura Circi j 
Tandem expe^latus volucri foper agmina falta 
Emicat ; & torto chlamyden diffibulat auro : 
SfFuirere artus, membrorunl^ue omnia aperta t& 
Laetitia ; infignefque humqri, nee pedora nudit . . 
Deteriora genis i latoitque in corpore vultus. 

Statiut IM. vi. 573. 

[h] In hit Entretiens, vol. ii, p. 14 ^45* The chief of what he 

lays theie, on the Beauty of the diffetent Parts of the Female Form 

is as follows. 

That the Head ihould be weU rounded ; and look rather inclining 
to (mall than large. 

The Forehead white, fmooth, and open (not with'the Hair growing 
down too deep upon it ;) neither fiat nor prominent, bat like the Head, 
well-rounded } and rather iinall ia Proportioo than large* 

it 
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it with morePlcafure tobimfelf, in the fineft Pi£^ures 
^d Statues ; and I am forced to have recoutfe to 

The Hair, either bright, black, or brown ; not thin, but full and 
waving; and if it falls in moderate Curls, the better. The Black is 
particularly ufeful for fetting off the Whiltenefs of the Neck and Skin. 

The EyeSf black, chefhut, or blue j clear, bright, and lively j and 
rather large in Proportion than fmall. 

The Eyebrows, well divided, rather full than thin ; femicircular, 
aAd broader in the Middle than at the £nds j of a neat Turn, but not 
Ibrmal. 

The Cheeks ihould not be wide ; fhould have a Degree of Plumpn^ciii 
with the Red and White finely blended together j and ihould lock 
'firm and foft. 

The Ear ihould be rath\cr fmall then large | well folded, and with 
an agreeable Tinge of Red. 

The Nofe ihould be placed fo as to divide the Face into Two equal 
Parts ; ihould be of a moderate Size, ilrait, and well-fquared ; though 
fometime!^ a little Riiihg in the Nofe, which is but juil perceivable^ 
nay give a very graceful Look to it. 

The Mouth ihould be fmall ; and the Lips not of equal Thicknefs s 
They ihouli he well- turned, fmall rather than grofs j foft, even to the 
tyi ; and with a living Red in them. A truly pretty Mouth is like a 
Roie-bud that is beginning to blow. 

The Teeth ihould be middle-fized, white, well-ranged, and even. 

The Chin, of a moderate Size ; white, foft, and agreeably rounded. 

The Neck ihould be white, ilrait, and of a foft, , eafy, and flexible 
Make, rather lohg than ihort ; lefs above, ahd encreaiing gently to-^ 
ward the Shoulders : The Whitenefs ahd Delicacy of its Skin ihould be 
continued, or rather go on improving, to the Bofom. 

The Skin in general ihould be white, properly tinged w'th Red j 
with an ajpparent Softnefs, and a Look of thriving Health in it. 

The Shoulders ihould be White, ^ gently fpread, and with a much 
fofter Appearance of Strength, than in thofe of Men. 

The Arm ihould be white, round, firm, and foft ^ and more particu* 
larlyfofrom the Elbow to the Hands. 

The Hand ihould unite infenfibly with the Arm ; juil as it doesin 
the Statue of the Penus of Medici. They ihould be long, and delicate j 
and even the Joints and nervous Parts of them ihould be without either 
any Hardnefs or Dryneft. 

Vol. I. C >!cvwct 
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them fo 6ften, becaufe in Life we commonly fee but 
a fmall Part of the human Body ; moft of it being 
either difguifed, or altered, by what we call Drefs. 

# 

I was acquainted, for fome Years, with z Lady 
who has as pretty a made Head and Neck as can be 
conceived ; and never knew any thing of the Mat- 
ter, till I happened one Morning to catch her at her 
Toilet, before (he had deformed herfelf by putting 
on her Headcloaths. 

If that beautiful round Oak, with fo fine and ftrait 
a Body, had a Tent or floping Building, coming 
down from the Top of its Trunk to the Ground^ all 
ound it, and Two or Three Sheets flung over the 
greateft Part of its Head, we (hould fcarce be able 
to know, whether it was a beautiful Tree or not : 
And fuch is the circling Hoop, that the Women 
wear in fome Countries ; and the vaft Wad of Linen, 
that they carry upon their Head in others. 

The Fingers Aould be fine, long, roond, and foft j fmall, and Icflf- 
cning towards the Tips of them: And the Nails long^ rounded at the 
Ends, and pellucid. 

The Bojom fhould be white, aad charming ; and the Breafts equal in 
Roundnefs, Whitenefg, and Firmnefs ; neither too much elevated, nor 
too much depreifed ; riiing gently, and very diftin£Uy feparated ; in 
one Word, juft like thofe of the Venus oi Medici, 

The Sides fhould be long, and the Hips wider than the Shoulders ; 
and fhould turn off as they do in the fame Venus ; and go down round* 
ing, and leflfening gradually to the Knee. 

The Knee (hould be even, and well-rounded ; the Legs ftrait, but 
varied by a proper Rounding of the more flcihy Part of them 5 and the 
Feet finely turned^ white, and little. 

The 
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Th€ old Heathens ufcd to cover the fineft Statues 
of their Gods all over with long Robes on their great- 
eft Feftivals : What a Figure would the Venus of 
Medici^ or the Jpdlo Behedercy make, in fuch a 
Dreis? 

I do not, to this Day^ know, whether the famous 
Lady of Loretto be well or ill (haped ; for, though I 
have feen her feveral times, I have never feen her 
without a fort of Hoop- petticoat, very much ftifFcn- 
ed with Pearls and Jewels, and reaching all down 
her Body ; quite from her Neck, to her Feet. Queen 
Elizabeth might have been well fiiaped to as little 
Purpofe, or ill-fhaped with as much Security, in the 
Vaft Fardingal and puflFt Robes, that we generally fee 
her fweird out with, in her Piftures. 

And we do not only thusj In a great Meafure, 
hide Beauty ; but even injure, and kill it, by fome 
Parts of our Drefs. A Child is no fooner born into 
the World, than it is bound up, almoft as firmly as 
an old Egyptian Mummy, in feveral Folds of Linen, 
It is in vain for him to give all the Signs of Diftrefs 
that Nature has put in his Power, to (hew how 
much he fufFers whilft they are thus imprifoning his 
Limbs 5 or all the Signs of Joy, every Time they 
are fet at Liberty. In a few Minutes, the old 
Witch, who prefidcs over his infirmeft Days, falls to 
tormenting him afreih, 'and winds him up again in 
his deftined Confinement. When he comes to be 
dreft like a Man^ he has Ligatures appYvtd to \\\% 

C 2 Kkvc&^ 
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Arms, Legs, and Middle, in fliort, all over him ; 
to prevent the natural Circulation of his Blood, and 
make him lefs a£live and healthy ; and if it be a 
Child of the tenderer Sex, fhe mud be bound yet 
more ftreightly about the Waift and Stomach ; to 
acquire a Difproportion, that Nature never meant 
in her Shape* I have heard a very nice Critic in 
Beauty fay^ that he was never well acquainted with 
any Woman in England^ that was not, in fome 
Degree, crooked ; and I have often heard another 
Gentleman, that has been much in Africa^ and in the 
Indieiy aflert, that he never faw any black Woman, 
that was crooked. The Reafon, no Doubt, is, that 
they keep to Nature ; whereas our Ladies choofe to 
be ihaped by the Staymaker. 



THE Two other conftituent Parts of Beauty, 
are, Expreffion and Grace : The former of which, 
is common to all Perfons and Faces \ and the latter^ 
is to be met with but in very few. 



BY Expreffion, I mean the Expreffion of the 
Paffions ; the Turns and Changes of the Mind, fo 
far as they are made vifible to the Eye, by our Looks 
or Geftures. 

Though the Mind appears principally In the Face» 
and Attitudes of the Head ; yet every Part almoft 
of the human Body, on fome Occafion or other, may 
become expreffive. Thus the languiibing Hanging 

of 
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of the Arm» or the vehement Exertion of it ; the 
Pain exprefied by the Fingers of one of the Sons in 
the famous Group of Latnoon^ and in the Toes of 
the dying Gladiator. Hut this again is often loft 
among us by our Drefs ; and indeed is of the lefs 
Concern, becaufe the Expreffion of the Paffions 
pafles chiefly in the Face, which we (by good Luck) 
have not as yet concealed* 

The Parts of the Face in which the Paflions moft 
frequently make their Appearance, are the Eyes, and 
Mouth ; but from the Eyes, they dliFufe themfelves 
(very ftrongly) about the Eyebrows; as, in the 
other Cafe, they appear often in the Paits all round 
the Mouth. 

Philofophers may difpute, as much as they pleafe, 
about the Seat of the Soul ; but, where-ever it re- 
fides, I am fure that it fpeaks in the Eyes. 

I do not know, whether I have not injured the 
Eyebrows, in making them only Dependants on the 
Eye ; for they, efpecially in lively Faces, have, Tis it 
were, a Language of their own ; and are extremely 
varied, according to the different Sentiments and 
Paffions of the Mind. 

1 have fometimes obferved a Degree of Difplea- 
fure in a Lady's Eyebrow, when (he had Addrefa 
enough not to let it appear in her Eyes ; and it 
other Times have difcovered fa mucho?.Vv^tT\:«»^^\.%^ 
in the Line ]\x\!t above her Eyebrows •, \3c«\.ftx^V» 

C X ^^^^ 
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been amazed how any body could tell what pafled 
in her Mind, and as {he thought undifcovered by her 
Face, fo particularly and diftindly. 

Homer makes the Eyebrows the Scat of [/] Ma- 
jcfty, Firgil of [i] Dejeflion, Horace of [/] Mo- 
dcfty, and Juvenal of [m] Pride j and I qucftion 
whether every one of the Paffions is not affigned, by 
one or other of the Poets, to the fame Part. 

If you would rather have Authorities from the 
Writers of honeft Profe, Le Brun (who publi(faed a 
very pretty Treatife, to fliew how the Paffions afied 
the Face and Features) fays, that the principal Seat; 
of them is in the Eyebrows , and old Pliny had faid 

[/] H, x^ xveutfiffi9 m cf^vci nva% K^m«»* 

IX. a. 528. 

|t was from this PaiTage that Phid/as borrowed all the Ideas of that 
Kiajefty which he had expreffcd fo ftrongly in his famous Statue of the. 
yupittr Olympiui ; and Horace, probably^ his —— Cua^ fupcrqiliQ 
inoventis. Lib. iii. Od, i* 8. 

\K\ Front laeta parum^ ^ dejedlo lumina vultu. 

Vtrgil, Mn, vi, SSj. 
[/] Deme fuperci|io nubem ; plerumque modeftus 

Occupat obfcuri fpeciem. Herat, lib. i. Epift. 18. 95. 
[m\ Malo VenuHnam, quam te, Cornelia^ mater 
Gracchorum ; fixum magnis virtutibus affert 
Crande fupercilium^ et numeras in dote triumphos. 

Juvenal. Sat, vi. 16 8, 

It is hence that the Romans ufed the Word fuperciliofus (as we do 
ff om the Word Jupercilious) for pfQud and arrogant Perfons, 

much 
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[«] much the fome Thing, (o many Hundred Years 
before him« 

Hitherto I have fpoken only of the Paifions in 
general : We will now confider a little, if you pleafc, 
which of them add to Beauty -, and which of them 
take from it. 

I believe we may fay, in general, that all the ten- 
der and kind Paffions add to Beauty -, and all the 
cruel and unkind ones, add to Deformity : And it 
is on this Account that Good-nature may, very 
juftly, be faid to be <^ the heft Feature even in the 
" fineft Face. '' 

Mr. P^^^has included the principal PaiSons of each 
Sort, in Two very pretty Lines : 

Love^ Hopey and Joy^ fair Pleafure*s fmillng Train ; 
Hate^Fearj and Grief ^ thiEemile of Pain. 

The former of which, naturally give an additional 
Luftre and Enlivening to Beauty ; as the latter are 
too apt to fling a Gloom and Cloud over it. 

Yet in thefe, and all the other Paf&ons, I do not 
know whether Moderation may not be, in a great 

[til Frons triftitiae, hilaritatis, cJementbs, feveritatis index : In 
afcenfa <jus fupercilia, & pariter^ & alterne xnobilia j & in iis, i>ars 
animi* [His] negamus ^ annuimus. Hxc maxime indicant faftum. 
Superbia alicubi conceptaculum, fed hic fedexn habet : in corde nafci« 
tuTj hie fubit, hic pendct, Plin. Nat. Hift» lib, xi. caf, ^7, 

C 4 tw^^>a^'» 
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meafure, the Rule of their Beauty ; almoft as far as 
Moderation in Actions is the Rule of Virtue. 

Thus an exceffive Joy may be too boifterous in 
the Face to be pleafing ; and a Degree of Grief, ip 
fome Faces, and on fome Occafions, may be ex* 
tremely beautiful. 

Some Degrees of Anger, Shame* Surprize, Fear, 
and Concern, are beautiful i but all Excefs is hurt- 
ful, and all Excefs ugly. 

Dulnefs, Aufterity, Impudence, Pride, AiFe£lation, 
Malice, and Envy, are, I believe, always ugly. 

The fineft Union of Paffions, that I have ever ob- 
fervcd in any Fac^, confifted of 4 juft Mixture of 
Modcfty, Senfibility, and Sweetnefs 5 each of which, 
when taken fingly, is very pleafing ; but when they 
are all blended together, in fuch a Manner as either 
to enliven or correfl: each other, they give almoft as 
much Attraftion, as the FafSons are capable of ad* 
dmg to a very pretty Face. 

The prevailing PafSon in the Venus of Medici is 
MoJefty: It is expreft by each of her Hands, in 
her Looks, and in the Turn of her Head, And 
by the way, I queftion whether one of the chief 
Reafons, why Side-faces pleafe one more than Full 
ones, may not be from the former having more of 
tiie Air of Modcfty than the latter. However that 
be, this is certain, that the beft Artifts ufually chufe 

to 
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to give a Side<^£ace^ rather than a Full one ; in which 
Attitude, the Turn of the Neck too has more Beau- 
ty, and the Paiflions more Aftivity and Force. Thus^ 
as to Hatred and AfFedion in particular, the Look 
that was formerly fuppofed to carry an Infedibn with 
it from malignant Eyes, was a flanting Regard ; like 
that which Milton gives to Satan [^], when he is 
viewing the Happinefs of our firft Parents in Paradife ; 
and the Fafcination, or Stroke of Love, is mod ufu- 
ally, I believe, conveyed, at iirft, in a Side-glance, 

It is owing to the great Force of Pleafingnefs, 
which attends all the kinder Paffions ; ^^ That Lo* 
vers do not only feem, but are really more beautiful 
to each other, than they are to the reft of the World ;" 
becaufe, when they are together, the moft pleafing 
Paifiens are more frequently exerted in each of their 
Faces, than they are in either before the reft of the 
World. There is then (as a certain French Writer 
very well exprefles it) " A Soul upon their Counte-' 
nances,'' which does not appear when they are abfent 
from each other} or even when they are together, 
converGng with other Perfons, that are indifferent to 
them, or rather lay a Reftraint upon their FeAtttres^ 



. . . v^ " » 



I dare fay you begin to fee the Preference, thit 
the Beauty of the Paffions has over the Two Parts of 
Beauty firft-mentioned ; and if any one was not 
thoroughly convinced of It, I Ihould beg him to con* 

[0] I . » Afidc the DcTil tumM 

For Envy ; yet, with jealous Leer malign, 
^y'd them afluncc. — — - Paradije to/?,^\L Iv. ^o^ 
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fidkr a little the following Particulars ; of which 
every body muft have met with feveral InfUnces, in 
their Life- time. 

That there is a great deal of Difference in the 
fame Face, according as the Perfon is in a better 
or worfe Humour, or in a greater or lefs Degree of 
Livelinefs, 

That the beft Complexion, the fineft Features, 
and the exa(^eft Shape, without any thing of the 
Mind exprefTcd on the Face, is as infipid and un- 
moving, as the waxen Figure of the fine Ducheis of 
Richmond in Weftminjier Abbey. 

That a Face without any good Feature in it, and 
with a very indifferent Complexion, (hall have a 
very taking Air ; from the Senfibility of the Eyes, 
the general good-humoured Turn of the Look, and 
perhaps a little agreeable Smile about the Mouth. 
And thefe Three Things, I believe, would go a 
great way toward accounting 'for the Jem f fat qmi^ 
or that inexplicable Pleafingnefs of the Face (as they 
choofe to call it,) which is fo often talked of, and fo 
little underftood ; as the greater Part, and perhaps all 
the reft of itj would fall under the laft Article, that 
of Grace. 

I once knew a very fine Woman, who was ad- 
mired by every body that faw her, and fcarce loved 
by any body. This Ineffe^ualnefs of all her Beau- 
ties was occafioned by a Want of the pleafing PaiS- 

ons 
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ons in tier Face, an an Appearance of the difpleafing 
ones ; particularly, thofe of Pride and lU-nature* 
Nir9^ of oM, Teems [p'] to have had this unpleafing 
Sort of Handfomenefs, and probably from much the 
fame Caufe; the Goodnels of his Features being over- 
laid by the Uglinefs of the Paffions that appeared on 
bis Face. 

The fineft Eyes in the World, with an Excefs of 
Malice or Rage in them, will grow as (hocking as 
they are in that fine Face of Medufa^ on the famous 
Seal in the Strozzi Family at Rome* 

Thus you fee, that the Paffions can give Beauty, 
without the Affiftance of Color or Form ; and take 
it away, where they have united the moft ftrongly 
to give it : And it was this that made me aflert, at 
firft, that this Part of Beauty was fo extremely fupc- 
rior to the other Two. 

This, by the way, may help us to account for 
the Juftnefs of what Pliny affcrts in fpeaking of the 
famous Statue of Laocoon^ and his Two Sons : He 
fays. It was the fineil Piece of Art in Rome\ and 
[q] to be preferred to all the other Statues and Pic- 
tures, of which they had fo noble a Collediion in his 

[p] Suetonius, in his Life of that Emperor, fays, ** That he had a 
<^ Look which -might rather be called handforoe than ^leafing :** 
Vultu, pulchro magis quam veoudo. Cap. U. 

[^] Sicut in Laocoonte, qui eft in Titi Imperatoris dome ; opus, 
omnibus et pidurae et ftatuarix artit pr^rendum. Plin^ iVac« Kif • 
)ib. xxxvi. cap. 5, 
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time. It had no Beauties of Color, to vie with the 
I^aintings ; and other Statues there (as the Jpolk 
Belvedere^ and the Venus of Medici^ in particular) 
were as finely proportioned as the Laocoon : But this 
had a much greater Variety of Expreffion, even than 
thofe fine ones ; and it muft be on that Account 
alone, that it could have been preferable to theoij , 
and all the reft. 

Before I quit this Head, I would juft remind you 
of Two Things that I have mentioned before: That 
the chief Rule of the Beauty of the Paffions, is Mo- 
deration ; and that the Part in which they appear 
moft ftrongly, is the Eyes. It is there that Love 
holds all his tendereft Language : It is there that 
Virtue commands, Modefty charms, Joy enlivens. 
Sorrow engages, and Inclination fires the Hearts of 
the Beholders : It is there that even Fear, and An- 
ger, and Confufion, can be charming. But all 
thefe, to be charming, muft be kept within their due 
Bounds and Limits 5 for too fullen an Appearance of 
Virtue, a violent and proftitute Swell of PaiSon, ^ 
ruftic and overwhelming Modefty, a deep Sadncfs, 
or too wild and impetuous a Joy, become all either 
oppreftive or difagreeable. 

The laft finiihing and nobleft Part of Beauty is 
Grace; which every body is accuftomed to fpeak of 
as a Thing [r] inexplicable; and, in a great Mea- 

[r] Decorum quoddam arcanum, atque fdicitat ; cujus efFeAum in 
multis videmus quotidie ; caufam vero reddere nemo potefl. Erafmut 
io his Pbilodoxus, 

fure. 
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fure, I believe, it is fo. We know that the Soul is^ 
bflt we fcarce know what it is j every Judge of Beau- 
ty can point out Grace ; but no one that I know of 
has ever yet fixt upon a Definition for it. 

Grace often depends on fome very little Incidents 
in a fine Face ; and in A£tions, it confifls more in 
the Manner of doing Things, than in the thingt 
themfelves. It is perpetually varying its Appearan-^ 
ces, and is therefore much more difficult to be con* 
fidered, than any thing fixt and fleady. While you 
look upon one, it deals from under the Eye of the 
Obferver; and is fucceeded perhaps by another, that 
flits away as foon, and as imperceptibly. 

It is on this Account that Grace is better to be « 
ftudied in Corregto's, GuMs^ and Raphael^ s Pidures9 
than in real Life. Thus, for Inftance, if I wanted 
to difcover what it is that makes Anger graceful, in 
a Sett of Features full of the greatefl Swteetnefs ; I 
fhould rather endeavour to find it out in Guido^i St. 
Michael^ than in Mrs. P * * t's Face, if that ever 
had any Anger in it ; becaufe, in the pictured An* 
gel, one has full Leifure to confider it ; but, in the 
living one, it would be too tranfient and dhkjigeable 
to be the Subject of any fleady Obfervation. 

Horace thought it fo far from being explicable, that he does not eves 
veotore to give it any Name, in fome very pretty Lines of hit on this 
Sofajefl. 
IQui fugit Venus, heu ! quove Color ? Decens 
IQud motus ? Quid habes illius, iOius, 
S^a fpirabat amotts. 
Quae me furpuerat mihi ?«..»Lib. W. 0^« 1^* 10« 
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Bat though one cannot punftually fay what Grace 
is, we may point out the Parts and Things in which 
h is moft apt to appear* 

The chief Dwelling-place of Grace is about the 
Mouth ; though, at Times, it may vifk every Limb 
or Part of the Body, But the Mouth is the chief 
Scat of Grace [s] ; as much as the chief Seat for the 
Beauty of the Paffions is in the Eyeff, 

In a very graceful Face, by which I do not fa 
much mem ^ majeftic, as a foft and pleaGng one, 
there is now-aod-then (for no Part of Beauty is ei- 
ther fo engaging, or fo uncommon) a certain Delici- 
oufnefs that almoft always lives about the Mouth, in 
fomething not quite enough to be called a Smile, but 
rather an Approadh toward one ; which varies gently 
about the different Lines there, like a little fluttering 
Cupid \ and, perhaps, fometimes difcovers a little 
Dimple, that after juft lightening upon you difappears, 
and appears again by Fits. This I take to be one of 
the moft pleafing Sorts of Grace of any 5 but you 
will underftand what I mean by your own Memory, 
better than by any Expreffions I could poffibly ufe to 
defcribe lU 

The Grace of Attitudes may belong to the Pofi*- 
lion of each Part, as well as to the Carriage or Dif^ 

[»] Thus when the FrencB ufe the Expreflioh of une Uuchefort grA* 
<ieufef they mean it propeily of Grace j but when they fay> desytust 
ires gracieux, it then falls to tbe Share of the PaiSons ) and means 
kind Of favourablei 

pofition 
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pofition of the whole Body $ but how much more it 
belongs to the Head, than to any other Part, may 
be feen in the Pieces of the moft celebrated Painters; 
and particularly, in thofe of Guido ; who has been 
rather too lavifh in beftowing this Beauty on almoft 
all his fine Women, whereas Nature has given it in 
fo high % Degree but to very few. 

The Turns of the Neck are extremely capaUc 
of Grace; and are very eafy to be obferved, and 
very diificult to be accounted for. 

How much of this Grace may belong to the Arms 
and Feet, as well as to the Neck and Head, may be 
feen in dancing ; but it is not only in genteel Mo- 
tions, that a very pretty Woman will be graceful ; 
and Ovid (who was fo great a Mafter in all the Parts 
of Beauty) had very good Reafon for faying [/], 
That when Venus^ to pleafe her Gallant, imitated 
the hobbling Gait of her Hufband, her very Lame- 
nefs had a great deal of Prettinefs and Grace in it. 

«« Every [a] Motion of a graceful Woman (fays 
another Writer of the fame Age) is full of Grace/* 

[/] Nee Venus oranti (neque enim Dea mollior uUa eft) 

Ruftica Gradivo diiiicilirte fuit ; 
Ah quoties lafciva pedes rifiile marid 

Dicitur, & duras arte vel igne manus ! 
Marte palam, £mulat Vulcanum : imitaU deoeUt ) 

Multaque cum forma gratia mifta fuit. 

Ovid,deArte Amandif %* $70% 
[u\ Ulam, qukquidagit, quoqu^ veftfgia vertit, 

Componit ftmim fubfe^uiturque decor. 

97^i^/Hlib.iv.£l,a.%. 
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She defigns nothing by it perhaps, and may even not 
be fenfible of it herfelf ; and indeed (he fhould not 
be fo too rtiuch ; for the Moment that any Gcfture 
or Adlion appears to be aflFeded, it ceafes to be 
graceful. 

Horace [^r] and Virgtlktm to extend Grace fo fary 
as to the Flowing of the Hair ; and [ y"] Tibullus^ 
even to the Drefs of his Miftrefs i but then he affigns 
it more to her Manner of putting on, and appeal* 
ing in whatever flie wears, than to the Drefs itfelf. 
It is true, there is another wicked Poet, who has 
faid (with much lefs Decency,) << that Drefs is the 
•* better [z] Half of the Woman." 

There are Two very diftinfl: (and, as it were, op«* 
pofite) Sorts of Grace -, the Majeftic, and the Fa- 

fjf] Criric decorum. ■ ' " . JJ^race, lib. i. Od. 32. 12, 

Intonforque agitaret ApoUinis aura capillos. Jd, Epod, 15. 9. 

Ipfe jugis Cynthi gradltur \ mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem iingens, atque implicat aufo ; 

Tela fonant humeris. Haud illo fcgnior ibat | 

i£neas j tantum egregio dccus enitet ore, Virgil, Mn, iv. 150, 

And again of the fame : 

Os humerofque Deo fimilis : namque ipfe decoram 

Casfariem aato genetrix, lunnenque juventae 

Purpureum, & lastos oculis afflarat honores. Mn^ u 591* 

[y\ Seu folvit crines^ fufis decet efTe capillis ^ 

Seu comfit, comtis efl yeneranda comis s 
Urity feu Tyria voluit procedere palla ; 

Urit, feu nivea Candida vefte venit » 
Talis in xtemo felix Vertumnus Olympo 

Mille habeC ornatuf, mille decenter habet. 

Tibullui, lib. IT. EI. 2. S4« 

l»l I I. Pars minima eft ipfa puella fui. Ontid. 

miliar ; 
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miliar ; I fliould have called the latter by the Name 
of Pleafing, had not I been afraid of a Tautology ; 
for Grace is Pleafingnefs itfelf : The former belongs 
chiefly to the very fine Women ; and the latter, to 
the very pretty ones ; That is the more commanding, 
and This the more delightful and engaging. The 
Grecian Painters and Sculptors ufed to exprefs the 
foraier moft ftrongly in the Looks and Attitudes of 
their Mimrva^s % and the latter, in thofe of Vmus. 

XenopboHj in his Choice of HercuUs (or, at leaft, 
the excellent Tranflator of that Piece) has made 
juft the fame Diftin£tion in the Perfonages of Wif- 
dom and Pleafure ; the former of which he defcribes 
as moving on to that young Hero, with the majefiic 
Soit of Grace y, and the latter, with the familiar* 

Graceful^ yet each nmth diffennt Grace they name ; 
^his Jiriking f acred Anue^ that fofter 'winmng Love [«]• 

The ftrongeft Examples of each kind that I ever re* 
member to have fcen, was Lady 5 ^ * •, for the 
majeftic Sort of Grace; Lady iJ • ♦ *, for the 
familiar ; and Mrs. £ * * *, for each, at difllerent 
Times ( and fometimcs for both of them united and 
blended together. 

But not to have you imagine, that I am inclined 
to confine this Part of Beauty only to Perfons of 
Quality and Diftindion ; I (hall juft add, that we 
meet it, not unfrequently, even on the Stage i and 

[aj Choice of Hercukt% (Ua. lis* 

Vol.1 b . ^icti»»3^ 
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particularly) in that Sort of Dances whidi are meafi 
to expreft iCbaraders and Paffions ; and in whid 
you may eafily recoiled how mudt Comargo excelled 
ior the nobler Sort of Grace ; and Foffanim^ for tb 
more tender and pathetic. 

There is no Poet I have ever read, who feems t 
me to underfland this Part of Beauty fo well as ou 
own Jmiton. He fpeaks of thefe Two Sorts of Grac 
very diftin£Uy ; and gives the Majeftic [b] to hi 
jUauiy and both the Familiar and Majeftic to Eve 
but die latter in a le(s Degree than the former : li 

[bl Two of far nobler Shape, txtSt and tallf 
Codlike ere^, with native Honour clad^ 
Nnaked Majefiy, feem'd Lords of all ; 

^worthy feem*d. For in their Looks divioo 
The Image of their glorious Maker flione : 
Truth, WiiHom, San^tude feYere and pure | 
Sevore^ but in true filial Freedom placed ; 
Whence true Authority in Men : Though both 
Not equal, as their Sex not equal, feem'd. 
For Contemplation he, and Valour, form*d j 
Fof Softneft flie, and fweet attradiye Once, 

Milfn^s Parade Lcfi^ B« IT. S98, 
' ■ ■ I efpy*d thee, fair indeed and tally 

Under a Plantain j yet methought left fair^ 
Lefs winning foft, left amiably mild. 
Than that fmooth watry Image. ■ 

(£v^, kA Adam and hcrfelf.) Jb% irer.48o« 
m ■ Her lieaT*nly Form 

Angelic, but naore foft and feminine ; 
Her gncefitl Innocence ; her ev'ry Air 
Of Oefture, or leaft Aftion.^ B* ix. 461. 

Grace was in all her Steps : Heaven in Jier Eye \ 
In e?'ry Oeftuxe, Dignity and Love. fi, viii. 489* 

Speaking, or mute, all Comelineis and Grace 
Atteadi thee $ aod each Wor^i ««Gh Motiooi femif Ik, %%\* 
4 ^ovn 
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doiiig which he might cither be led by his own ex- 
cellent Judgment, or pa'fibly might have an Eye to 
what is faid by [c] Cicno, in fpeaking on this Suh- 
jea. 

Though Grace is fo difficult to be accounted for 
in general; yet I have obferv'd Two particular 
Things, which (I think) bold uniyerfally in relation 
to it. 

The Firft is : *' That there is no Grace, without 
^< Motion ;" by which I mean, without fome gen* 
teel or pleafing Motion, either of the whole Body, or 
of fome Limb, or, at leaft, of fome Feature. And 
it may be hence, that Lord Bacon (and, perh^r 
Horace^) fi] call Grace, by the Name of deobr 
Motion ; juft as if .they were equivalent Terms. 

Virgil in one Place points out the Majefty ofjum^ 
and in another the graceful Air of Jpollo [^], by only 

It is obfervable, that In each of the Three laft Paflages> MiUw (eemt 
to have had thofe Lines of Tihullus in his Thoughts : 

Illaniy quicquid agit, quoqud veftlgia vertit, 
Componit fnrtim fabfequitnrqae decor. 

[c] Venuftatem, muliebrem dncere debemui j dignitatem^ Tirilen* 
Ciiero dt Offic, lib. i» 130. 

Id] In Beauty, that of Favour Is more than that of Colour j and 
that of gracious and decent Motion, more than that of Favour, Lord 
Bacaa*t Works, voL iii. p. 362. 

Quo fogit Venus, heu ! quove color } Decens 

Quo motus?—.— (For fo, I think, this Paflage ftould be ^d ; 
becaufe the Epithet of graceful, cannot belong to Colour} , m 

Horace, lib. iv. Od. 13. iS, 

[il Aft ego, quae divi^m incaio regina 1 ■■ ■ n 1 ^n/\. ^<b« 

I^fe jogis Cynthigraditttr. 1 ■ ■■ i£ii. vt, \^* 

D 2 fa^VCV^ 
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faying, that they move ; and poffibly he means no 
inore, when he makes the Motion of Fenus [f] the 
principal thing, by which /Eneas difcovers her under 
all her Difguife ; though the Commentators, as ufu- 
al, would fain find out a more dark and myfterious 
Meaning for it. 

All the beft Statues are reprefented as in fome 
A£tion, or Motion ; and the moft graceful Statue 
in the World (the JpoUo Belvedere) is fo much fo, 
that when one faces it at a little Diftance^ one is 
almoft apt to imagine, that he is adually going to 
move on toward you. 

All graceful Heads, even in the Portraits of the 
beft Painters, are in Motion % and very ftrongly in 
thofe of Guido in particular ; vtrhich, as you may re- 
member, are all either cafting their Looks up toward 
Heaven, or down toward the Ground, or fide- way, 
as regarding (bme Objeft. A Head that is quite un- 
aAive, and flung flat upon the Canvas (like the Faces 
cm Medals after the Fall of the Roman Empire, or 
the Gothic Heads before the Revival of the Art;s} 
will be fo far from having any Grace, that it will 
not jeven have any Life in it. 

The Second Qbftjrvation is : << That there can be 
« no Grace, with Impropriety i" or, in other Words, 

(/] Sbk^ ^ Mwrtent ffofcS cenrice lefulfit s 
Anbrafinqie wonm ^iVinon verdce od^iem 
Spinvere : pedes ^Mftii delluxit ad imot $ 
Et Tflrt lAceffii ptiiHt Dm. Ilk iil»iffiatftff» 
AgMfit^ &€•—«• M9,U^. 

that 
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that nothing can be graceful, that is not adapted to 
the Charaders of the Peifon. 

The Graces of a little lively Beauty would become 
ungraceful in a Charadter of Majefty j as the majeftic 
Airs of an Emprefs would quite deftroy the Prettinefs 
of the former. The Vivacity that adds a Grace to ' 
Beauty in Youth, would give an additional Defor* 
mity to .old Age ; and the very fame Airs, which 
would be charming on fome Occafions, may be 
quite fhocking when extremely mif- timed, or ex^ 
tremely mif-placed. 

This infeparable Union of Propriety and Grace 
feems to have been the general Senfe of Mankind ;, 
as we may guefs from the [^^j Languages of feveral 
Nations ; in which fome Words that anfwer to our 
Proper or Becoming, are ufed indifierendy for Beau- 
tiful or Graceful. 

And yet I cannot think (as fome feem indmed Co 
do) that Grace confifts entirely in Propriety ; be- 
caufe Propriety is a Thing eafy enough to be under* 
flood, and Grace (after all we can fay about it) very 
difficult Propriety therefore and Grace are no more 
one and the fame Thing, than Grace and Motion 
are : 'Tis true, it cannot fubfift without either; but 
then there feems to be £bmething elfe, what I cannot 
explain, and what I do not know that ever any body 
has explained, that goes to the Com^iition ; and 

[l^] Thoty amoflg the Gnthf the Woids XTftirw and fLaXgt^ and 
among tha Rtwiatu, Pukbrum aad Z>«en», OK Pcc«r«R^ is»^^K«iv»^^ 
'UkKBOHy far one aootbcr. 

D 3 >«>w52ft. 
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which poffibly may give its greateft Force anok Plea*- 
fingnefs. 

Whatever are the Caufes of it, this is certain, 
that Grace is the chief of all the conftituent Parts of 
Beauty; and fo much fo, that it feems to be the 
only one which is abfolutely and univerfally SMmired i 
All the reft are only relative* One likes a brunette 
Beauty better than a fair one; I may love a little 
Woman, and you a large one, beft ; a Perfon of a 
mild Temper wilt be fond of the gentler Paffions in 
the Face, and one of a bolder Caft may choofe to 
have more Vivacity and more vigorous Paflions ex- 
prefl*ed there ; But Grace is found in few, and i| 
pleafing to all* 

Grace, like Poetry, muft be born with a Perfon } 
and is neveijj^ wholly, to be acquired by Art# 

The moft celebrated of all the ancient Painters, 
was Jpelks ; and the moft celebrated of all the tAo'^ 
AtTJiy Raphael : And it is remarkable, that the diftin- 
guifliing Charader of each of them was Grace. In-> 
deed, that alone could have given them fo high a Pre*« 
eminence over all their other Competitors, 

Grace has nothing to do with the loweft Part of 
Beauty, or Color ; very^little with Shape, and very 
much with the PafSons ; for it is flie who gives their 
highcft ZeftJ and the moft delicious Part of their 
Pleafingqefs to the Ejcpreflionj of cgch of th^pi, 

AH 
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All the other Parts of Beauty are pleafihg in fome 
Degree, but Grace is Pleafingnefs itfelf ; and the old 
Romans in general feem to have had thi9 Notion of 
it ; as may be inferred from the original Import [£] 
of the Names which the^ ufed for this Part of 
Beauty, 

The Grgiks^ as well as the Remans^ mutt have 
been of this Opinion; when, in fetding their My- 
thology, they made the Graces the cohftant Atten* 
dants of Fenus^ or the Caufe of Love; and, in Fa£t^ 
there is nothing caufes Love fo generally, and fo ir- 
refiftibly, as Grace. 'Tis like the Cifius of the 
fame Goddefs, which was fuppofed to comprehend [/J 

J[b2 Gratia, from grattu, or pkafing y and decpr, from Jecetu, or 
l^ecoming, 

£/] H9 weu aito riiOfo^r t^t/0'«Ie jcirov IftMtlct 

Toy ^» 0* iy£a!hM X*^^*» '*^ '^* ^fonf tie r onfM^u 

noiKiXoy^ ^ tn waiix tdtvxficu* Qvii a% fvfu 
Afp^ulov yt nt&ctt, o,ri f ^0*1 aw fuyOHrac* 

MH^nffOffa y f vmU iu tyteai^&o xoTiiria, Horn, II, {, a 1 4. 

She faid ; with Awe divine^ the Queen of Love 
Obey*d the Sifter and the Wife oijove : 
And from her fragrant Breaft theZone unbrac^d^ 
With various Skill and high £mbroid*ry grac'd. 
In this was ev^ry An, and ev*ry Charm^ 
To win the wifeft, and the coldeft warm : 
Fond Love, the gentle Vow, the gay Defire, 
The kind Deceit^ the fiiU reviving Fire, 

D 4 " ^Ntri 
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every thing that was winning and engaging in 2^ 
and befide all, to oblige the Heart to Love, b^^ j 
iccret and inexplicable Force, like that of feme a^a^ 
g^c Charm. 



AS Crito paufed here, both Milesius and 
TiMANTHEs thanked him for his Account of a 
Thing, which they had never heard fo far accounted 
for before ; and the latter added, that in his Divi- 
iion of the Parts which conftitute Beauty, he, at 
firft, thought him guilty of an OmiiEon, in not ad* 
ding a Fifth, that of Motion. Crito faid, that 

perfuafiye Speech, and more perfuafiye Sight, 

Silence that fpoke, and Eloquence of Eyea. 

This on her Hand the Cyprian Goddefs laid ; 

Take this, and with it all thy Wiih, Ae faid i 

With Smiles ihe took the Charm ; and (miling preft 

The pow*rfiil Ceftus to her (nowy Breaft. Pope, II, st. 256. 

La Moneys Imitation of the fame Paflage, is extremely good too j 
though be adds a Frtneb Flouriih at the End of it* 

Ce tiflu, le fimbole ie la caufe a la. foil 

Do pouToir de 1* amour, do charme de ies lour^ 

ZUe enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeor tpi tooche; 

D*un foorire enchantcur, eUe anime la bouche : 

Paffionne la toix, en adoocit les fons : 

Prete ces toors heoreuz, plus ftMts que let raifons : 

InTpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ftratagemes | 

Ces refiuattirans, 1* ecueil des fages memes s 

fx la nature enfin y Toulut reofermer 

Tout ce qui perfuade, & ce qui fait aimer. 

En pirenant ce tUTu, que Ibuis lui prefente, 
Jonon n* etoit que belle, elle devient charmante* 
Les graces, tc les ris, les plaifirs, & les jeus, 
Surprii cherchent Venus ; doutent qui 1* eft des deux t 
L* Amour mSme trompe, trouve Junon plus belle | 
£t, ioaarcilamain, deja Tok aprca die. 
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he had not forgot that, but thought it was compre- 
hended under the other Heads. For all genteel Mo- 
tion (fays he,) as I have been fo lately mendoning, 
falls under the Article of Grace ; whence Horace calls 
It by it's true Name of graceful Motion ; and com- 
mon Motions are only fo many Variations of the 
Attitude, or Pofition of the particular Parts of the 
Body, and Features of the Face : The more figni- 
ficant of which, belong to the Article of the Paffions ; 
and the lefs figniiicant, may be comprehended under 
that of mere Form or Figure. And now I mention 
Horace^ added he, it is obfervable enough, that he, 
and the other Roman Authors, have diftin£l Names 
for each of my Four conftituent Parts of Beauty, 
which the Conunentators and Dictionary- writers 
have been fometimes too apt to miftake for Names 
of Beauty in general. Thus for the Firft they ufe 
the Word Color j for the Second, Forma ; for the 
Third, they feem to have had feveral diftin&Names, 
according to the different Sorts of Paffions whofe 
Delightfulnefs they fpoke of; for the Fourth, they 
ufed Gratia and Decor, when they fpoke of it in 
general; and Venuftas or Dignitasj when they had 
a mind to be more particular. Their Word Nitor 
too [i], and fome others of a like Import, which 
feem fometimes to be ufed in general for Beauty, 

[*] I I Liparsi nitor Hebri. Herat. Lib. iii, CM. Jtii. 6. 

Urit me Glycem nitor 
Splendentii Pario marmore purius. 

Id, Lib. i. Od. six. 6. 
The Epithets marmoreus, ebumtusy and candidus, are all applied to 
Beauties by the Raman Poets ; fometimes as to xUuc ^Ya*^^ vci^Vui&!t- 
times as to the Shioio^i here fpokca of , 
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belong more properly to that fuperficial Sqrt of 
Beauty, which I mentioned in part under the Firft 
Head, in fpeaking of the filky Appearance of the 
Skin> and the Luminoufnefs in fome Eyes. But to 
talk of Things rather than Words; I fhould be wil- 
ling to add fome general Obfervations that I have 
siade> at Times, in thinking on this Subjedl. 

It has been obferved by fome Writers, that there 
» naturally a great deal of Propriety in Pleafure ; or, 
in other Words, that Pleafure is annexed by Na- 
ture to fuch Things as are proper for our Preferva- 
tion, and Pain to fuch as would be deftru^ive to us. 
Thus Pleafure, for Example, is annexed to Food 
snd Exercife ; and Pain, to fuch Degrees of Abfti* 
iience and Indolence as would be hurtful. The 
&me may be obferved in the different Sort of Plea- 
fures, adapted to each Stage of human Life. Thus 
in Infancy, when Growth is as neceffary as Support, 
we have more frequent Returns of Appetite, and 
more Pleafure in Feeding ; and as frequent Feeding 
requires the more Exercife, the chief Pleafure of that 
Age confifts in the Love of Motion, and in a Se- 
ries of little fportive Exercifes. The fame is carried 
on in other Pleafures, equally adapted to the middle 
and latter Stages of Life ; fo far, that wherever Na» 
ture has affixed a Pleafure, (he feems to lead and con- 
duct us toward fome Duty or other ; either for the 
Prefervation of the Individual, or the Continuance 
of the Species. 

There is a great deal of the fame Propriety to be 
ohfeivedy in the Difpcnfation of Beauty and Dcfor- 
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mity. The good Paffions are all pleafing ; and the 
bad, difagreeable. Virtue is naturally the moft 
beautiful and lovely Thing in the World ^ and Vice 
thb moft odious and deformed. 

There is alfo a Propriety in the Timing of Beauty. 
Thus, for Inftance, a Peach or a Pine-apple are in 
their higheft Beauty, juft at the Time that they 
ihould be eat* They want a Ripenefs of Colors, as 
well as of Tafte, till they ccrnie to that State ; and 
gradually decay in Beauty, as they go farther and 
farther from it. 

It might found odd to you, if I fhould fay, that 
a Woman is like a Pine-apple ; yet the Similitudo 
would hold much farther, and in more Particulars, 
than any one would at firft imagine. She has her 
Seafon of growing to her greateft State of Beauty, 
of Continuance in it, and of a Decay from it, as 
well as that ; and the highefl Seafon of their Beauty 
is jufl as properly timed in the one Cafe, as in the 
other. 

As to the Quantity of Beauty, in particular Pcr- 
fons, I have fometimes had a Thought, which may 
ferve (at leaft) to divert you. You know that Monf* 
Je Pilesj in his Lives of the Painters, has laid down 
a ScaieTby which one may judge of their comparative 
Excellence. Now I (hould think, that a Scale might 
be fettled in the fame Manner, by which one might 
judge tolerably well of the proportional Excellence in 
any of our moft celebrated Beauties. \u \YCv^ %«i\fc^ 
I would fet the highcA Excellence in Co\oi^ «xTt.w \ 
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in Shape, at Twenty ; in Expreffion, at Thirty ; and 
in Grace, at Forty. So that the greateft Excellence 
of Beauty, at the higheft Reckoning in each Part of 
it, would amount in all to One Hundred* 

There is probably no Inftance of the higheft Ex- 
cellence in all thefe Particulars, in any one Perfon. 
They who run very high in fome Articles, are often 
as deficient in others. If I was to ftate the Account, 
as to fome particular Ladies, who have been gene- 
rally allowed to be very great Beauties, I ihould 
aflign to Lady L. fi ♦ ♦ *, Eight for Color, Four 
for Shape, Twenty-five for Expreffion, and Ten for 
Grace ; in all, Forty-feven ; not quite half-way in 
the complete Sum of Excellence : -^ To Mrs* 
jf • * *, Eight for Color, Seventeen for Shape, 
Fifteen for Expreffion, and Twenty for Grace ; in 
all. Sixty Degrees of Excellence : — And to Mrs. 
jB * • *, Eight for Color, Ten for Shape, Twenty- 
five for Expreffion, and Thirty for Grace ; in all. 
Seventy- three. And that is the higheft Sum, that I 
could in Confcience allow to any Woman that I havo 
ever yet feen. 

Extreme Deformity (hould be rated, under each 
Article, at the fame Numbers as the higheft Excel- 
lence ; and, in mixt Beauties, Dedudions ihould be 
made for them, in the fame Manner as the Additi« 
ons are for the former. Thus, for Example, Mrs. 
Af ♦ ♦ *, for Color Six, Shape Fifteen ; Expreffion 
Twenty, to be deduced ; Grace Five ; which will re- 
duce her other Degrees of Excellence only to Six. 

Others 
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' Others would have no Share at all, in our prefent 
Sttbjed ; as falling, under each Article, to the Ba- 
lance of Deformity. Thus Mrs. P ♦ * *, bad 
Color Six, Shape ditto Four, Expreffion of bad Paf- 
(ions Twenty-five, Ungracefulncfs Ten ; which to- 
gether make Forty- five,' all on the wrong Side of dtt 
Queftion. 

' I do not pretend, in all this, to have made my 
Calculations exa<Stiy ; but rather to point out to yout 
what might be done by fuch as are more exad 
Judges of Beauty than I can pretend to be. The beft 
may be liable to fome little falfe Byas or other ; but 
if their Calculations did not anfwer in every Point 
precifely to the Truth, they might at leaft come 
very near it. 

Thefe cxaft Judges indeed may not be fo fre- 
quently to be met with ; for Judgment, as well as 
Beauty^ is dealt out in very unequad Proportions to 
Mankind ; and a very great Excellence in either^ 
falls to the Lot of but a few. However, good 
Judgment is the more common of the Two ; and^ 
1 believe. People in general are more capable of 
judging right of Beauty (at leaft, in fome Parts of it) 
than they are of moft other Things. 

Yet there are a great many Caufes, apt to miflead 
Ae Generality in their Judgments of Beauty ; and I 
flwll beg leave to enumerate fome of them. 



U 
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If the AfFe£lion is entirely engaged by any one 
Obje£):, a Man is apt to allow all Perfedions to that 
Perfon ; and veiy little, in compariron, to any body 
clfe ; or, if they ever commend others highly, it is 
for fome Circumftance in which they bear fome Re* 
femblance to their favourite Objed. 

People are very often mifled in their Judgments, 
by a Similitude either of their own Temper, or Per- 
fonage, in others. It is hence, that a Perfon of a 
mild Temper is more apt to be pleafed with the gent^ 
ler Paffions in the Face of his Miftrefs ; and one of 
a very lively Turn would choofe more of Spirit and 
Vivacity in his ; that little People are inclined to 
prefer pretty Women, and larger People majeftic 
ones; and fo on, in a great Variety of Inftances* 
This may be called falling in Love with ourfelves, 
at Second-hand ; and Self-love (whatever other Love 
may be) is fometimes fo falfe-iighted, that it may 
make the moft plain, and even the mofl diiagreeable 
Things feem beautiful and pleafmg. 

I remember, at the Tryal of the Scotch Lords a 
few Years ago in fFeJiminfter-hallj a Pair of apifh 
Lovers, that fat by each other ; and gave no fmall 
Diverfion to a good Part of that large Company, 
before the Lords made their Appearance. They 
were perpetually turning their Heads toward each 
other, a good deal in the fame Manner, and at the 
fame Time ; fmiled together, grinned together, and 
laughed out together. All their A£Uon$ wer^ pleaf- 

ing 
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ing to each other, though fo very difpleafmg to every 
body elfe. 

Sometimes an Idea of Ufefulnefs may give a Turn 
to our Ideas of Beauty ; as the very fame Things 
«re reckoned Beauties in a Coach-horfe, which would 
be fo many Blemifhes in a Race-horfe. 

I have often thought fome Ladies a little too un- 
guarded, as to this Particular. They feem to have 
the Polyphemus [/] Idea of Beauty ; and talk as if 
it was a Maxim abfolutely eftablifhed in their 
Breafts, that nothing can be beautiful, unlefs it has 
fome Approach to the Gigantic. " Such a Man," 
fays Mrs. 2> ♦*♦,<« is really a pretty Fellow, 

[I] When UlyffeSf after having put out that Cyclopias Eye^ telb him 
%k real Name and Chara£ter j the Monfter nukes the following Ex- 
clamation : 

Ecftt Tit ttQaii (Mipltf anif fivf ti fAtyat^ Tt, 
C( fAoi/^n Tu^tvufloc TtXitflinff'a&'at omo-^M* 
AXK ««« rir« pttla fuyar xat k»Xo9 ih^/xnr 

Cf^a%fM a%amfftu — O^. 1. 516. 

Oh Heavens I Oh Faith of ancient Prophecies ! 
This TeUmus Ewymidet foretold : ■ 
Long fince he menaced, fuch was Heavens Command j 
And nam'd Ulyjfes as the deftin'd Hand. 
I deemM fome godlike Giant to behold ; 
Or lofty Hcrp, haughty, brave, and bold: 
Not this weak pygmy Wretch. 

i'o^U Tr<i»/I«t.B, lit, wt.^^^V 
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« though fo little j*' without confidcring, that he 
could not be fo pretty, if be was larger. And thea 
is (he for ever crying up her chief Favourite, Mr. 
^ ♦ ♦ *, with that very bad Face, and thofc very 
bad PaiEons which generally appear in it, only be- 
caufe his Shoulders fpread a good deal wider, than 
they ought to do. 

But the greateft and moft general Mifleader of our 
Judgments, in relation to Beauty, is Cuftom, or the 
different national Taftes for Beauty; which turn 
chiefly on the Two lower Parts of it. Color and 
Form. 

It was from the moft common Shape of his Coun- 
trywomen that Rubens^ in his Pictures, delights fo 
much in Plumpnefs ; not to give it a worfe Name. 
Whenever he was to reprefent the moft beautiful 
Women, he is fure to give them a good Share of 
Corpulence. It feems as if nobody could be a Beau- 
ty with him^ under Two Hundred Weight. His 
very Graces are all fat. 

But this may go much farther than mere Bulk ; it 
will reach even to very great Deformities ; which 
fometimes grow into Beautioi, where they are ha- 
bitual and general. One of our own Countrymen 
(who was a particularly bandfome Man,) in his tra- 
velling over the jflpSy was detained by a Fever in 
one of thofe Villages, where every grown Perfon 
has that Sort of Swellings in the Neck, which they 
call GotiTS'^ and of which I have feen fome» very 
near as big as their Heads, The firft Swiday that he 

was 
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Was aUe^ he went to their Church (for he was a 
Roman Catholic) to return Thanks to Heaven for 
his Recovery* A Man of fo good a Figure, and fo 
well dreft, had probably never before been within 
the Walls of that Chapel. Every body's Eyes were 
fixed upon him ; and as they went out, they cried 
out, loud enough for him to hear them ^ '^ O how 
*' completely handfome would that Man be, if he 
« bad but a Goter !" 

In fome of the moft military Nations of Africa^ 
no Man is reckoned handfome that has not Five or 
Six Scars in his Face. This Cuftom might, poffibly, 
at firft, be introduced among them to make them lefs 
afraid of Wounds in that Part, in Battle ; but, how- 
ever that was, it grew at laft to have fo great a Share 
in their Idea of Beauty, that they now est and flafh 
the Faces of their poor little Infants, in order to give 
them thofe Graces when they are grown up, which 
are fo neceflary to win the Hearts of their Miftrefles j 
and which, with the Aififtance of fome Jewels, or 
Ingots of Gold, in their Nofes, Ears, and Lips, muft 
certainly be*irrefiftible to the Ladies of that Country. 

The Covering each Cheek all over with a burn- 
ing Sort of Red Colof, has long' been looked upon 
in a neighbouring Country to be as neceflary to ren- 
der a Fiiie Lady's Face completely beautiful, as thefe 
Scars are for the Beaux in Africa, 

T^is really furpriGng, that there fhould be fo wi^e 
a/ Difierence in the Taftes of Two Covxivlu^^^ «^ 
Vol. L E x\\^\^ 
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ther6 is in this Particular between the French and us ^ 
when the bordering People of each live nearer toge^ 
ther, than the Inhabitants do in the Extremes of one 
of our own moderate Counties ; as, for Inftance, in 
this good County of Surrey^ in particular. 

The firft Time I faw the Ladies all ranged in the 
Front of the Boxes, at the Opera at Paris^ they 
feemed to me to look like a long Bed of high-coloured 
full-blown Pionies in a Garden. 

The Two prettieft Women I have ever feen,^ are 
the Duchefs of 5 * * *, in France^ and Mrs, 
A * * *, in England \ and the very Reafon why I 
fliould give the Preference to the latter of the Two 
18, that the former is obliged, by the Fafhion of the 
Country where fhe lives, to heighten the Color of 
the Rofes which Nature had fcattered over her Cheeks, 
into one great Mafs of Vermilion. 

Were a Frenchman^ on his firft Coming over hi- 
ther, to fee a Sett of our greateft Beauties all in a 
Row, he might, probably, think them like a Bed 
of Lilies; or, at leaft, like a Border of light- co^ 
loured Pinks. « 

In faft, when the Count de Grammont was in Eng'^ 

land in KAXi%CharUs the Second's Time, when the 

Court was fo gay, and fo particularly well fumKhed 

with Beauties ; he faid, <' That the Engl^fl) Ladies 

<' were particularly handfome; but that it was a 

«* great Pity that they were all fo pale.** 

The 
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The natural Complexion of the Italian Ladies is 
of a higher Glow than ours ufually <are s and yet 
Mr. Addifon is very juft, in making a .Mvf^i^/flif call 
the Ladies of the fame Country, " \rn\ Pale, unri- 
«' pened Beauties.'* 

The Prince of AnnamaUo^ who had been (b long, 
and laterly fo much ufed to the European Complexion^ 
yet faid, a little before he left London ; << That 
** Mifs C * * * would be the mofl charming Wo- 
«* man in the World, if fhe was but a Negro." 

I remember to have read, in an Account of fome 
of the fartheft Travels that any of our People have 
made up the River Gambia ; that when they came to 
fome Villages, where, probably, no Europeans had 
ever been before, the Women ran frightened and 
fcreaming from them ; on taking them to be De- 
vils, merely on Account of the Whitencfs of their 
Complexion. 

I cannot help obfcrving to you, that Heavejii is 
very good and merciful to Mankind even in making 
us capable of all this Varied of Miftakes. If every 
Perfon judged exaftly right of 3eauty, every Man 

[w] The glowing Dames of ZanuCs royal Court 
Have Facet fluiht with more exalted Charms : 
The Sun, that rolls his Chariot o'er their Heads, 
W^rks up more Fire and Color in their Cheeks i 
Were you with thefe, my Prince, youM foon forget 
The pak;^ unripen'd. Beauties of the North ! 

Sypbax, to Juba \ mCoto* KCXv%V«i^ V 
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that was in Love in fuch a Diftri£^, would be in 
Love with the fame Woman. Only confider of 
what fatal Confequence that muft be, in any City or 
Town that you are beft acquainted with. The ac- 
knowledged Ftir one, in the fame Manner, could 
choofe out but one happy Man for her Favourite, in 
all her Town of Lovers ; and all the reft muft be 
left in a State of Defpair. This (as bad as it would 
be) is only the beft Side of the Cafe, and fuppofing 
every thing to be carried on with a Patience and 
Tranquillity, which would then be almoft impoffible ; 
for, in Truth, if the AfFeftions of all centred on the 
fame Objeft, nothing but perpetual Quarrels and 
Mifchiefs would be to be apprehended. The fuperior 
Beauty of each Hamlet would be the Objedl of the 
Hate and Malice of all the reft of her own Sex in it ; 
and the Caufe of DlfTenfion and Murders among all 
of the other. If this would hold in one Town, it 
would hold, for the fame Reafons, in every other 
Town or Diftrid; and of Courfe, there would be 
nothing more wanting than this univerfal right Judg- 
ment of Beauty, to render the whole World one 
continued Scene of Blood and" Mifery. 

But now that Fancy has, perhaps, more to do with 
Beauty than Judgment, there is an Infinity of Taftes, 
and cbnfequently an Infinity of Beauty ; for, to the 
Mind of the Lover, fuppofed Beauty is full as good 
as real. Every body may now choofe out what hap- 
pens to hit his own Turn and Caft. The honeft 
Ruftic can think himfelf happy in Bis Woman of a 
good ftrong Make, and Sun- burnt frowfy Com- 
4 plexion i 
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plexion ; th^ fine Gentleman may be bleft in his 
Coquette; the coninYoli Soldier can delight hlmrelf 
with his Gin-drinking Trull j and the Captain with 
his military Miftrefs. 

This increafes the Extent of Beauty vaftly, and 
makes it in a Manner univerfal ; for there are but 
few People, in comparifon, that are truly beautiful ; 
but every body may be beautiful in the Imagination 
of fome one or other. As I have faid before, fome 
may delight themfelves in a black Skin, and others 
in a white ; fome in a gentle natural Rofinefs of 
Complexion, others in a high, exalted, artificial 
Red ; fome Nations, in Waifts difpropartionably 
large ; and another, in Waifts as difproportionably 
fmalL In (hort, the moft oppoCte Things iniagina- 
ble may each be looked upon as beautiful, in whole 
different Countries; or by different People, in the 
fame Country. 

I fhould be apt to make a Difiindion here again, 
as to the Two former Parts of Beauty, and the 
Two latter. Fancy has much more to do in the 
Articles of Form and Colff , than in thofe of the 
Paffions and Grace. The good Paffions, as they arc 
vifible on the Face, are apparent Goodnefs, and that 
muft be generally amiable ; and true Grace, where- 
ever it appears to any Degree, I fhould think, muft 
be pleafing to every human Creature ; or, perhaps, 
this may never appear in the Women of any Nation;^ 
where the Men are grown fo favage atidbtuX^^ ^ ^^ 
have htk all Tafte for it, 

E 3 "^^^ 
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Yet, even as to Grace itfclf, under the Notion 
of Plcafingnefs (as I was juft now calling it,) it may 
become almoft univerfal ; and be as fubjed to the 
Dominion of Fancy, as any of the lefs fignificant 
Parts of Beauty. A Parent can fee Genteelncfs, in 
the moft aukward Child, perhaps, that ever was 
born J and a Pcrfon who is truly in Love, will be 
pleafed with every Motion and Air of the Perfon be- 
loved ; which is the moft diftinguifbing Character 
that belongs to Grace. *Tis true, this is all a mif- 
takcn Grace ; but, as to that particular Perfon, it 
has all the £iFe£i$ of the true. 

Since I have fpoken of this Extent and Univerfality 
of fuppofed Beauty, it would be very ungrateful not 
to fay fomething of the real Beauty of the other 
Works of Nature; which feem to reach every- 
where, as far as we are acquainted with them ; and 
to meet us, which-ever Way we turn our Eyes. 

If we look upon the Earth, we fee it laid out in 
a Thoufand beautiful Inequalities, and a pleafing Va- 
riety pf Plains, Hills, and Mountains ; generally 
cloatbcd by Nature in living Green, the Color that 
is the moft delightful and the moft refreftiing to the 
Eye ; diverfified with an Infinity of different Lights 
and Shades : adorned with various Sorts of Trees, 
Fruits, ^nd Flowers ; interfperfed often with wind- 
ing Rivers, or limpid Streams, or fpreading Lakes ; 
pr teroiinating, perhaps, on a View of the Sea, 

which 
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which is for ever changing its Form, and in every 
Form is pleafing. 

If we look up to the Heavens, how charming are 
the Riiing of the Sun, the gentle Azure of the no- 
ble Afch expanded over our Heads, the various Ap- 
pearance and Colors of the Clouds, the fleeting 
Shower, and the painted Bow ! Even in the Abfence 
of its great Enlivener, the Sun, we fee it all ftudded 
with living Lights, or gilded by the more folemn 
Beauties of the Moon ; moft pleafing in her infant 
Shape, and moft majeftic, when in her full Orb. 
I know not |how it may be with others, but to me 
the very Lightnings are pleafing, when ftruggling 
amidft the ihaded Clouds ; and thofe Fires that dart 
and waver upwards, fometimes in various Colors^ 
and fometimes with Streams of gehtle Light, not un- 
like the Break of Day, on the firft Appearance of the 
Morning, from whence they have their Name. 

If we turn toward the different Sorts of Animals, 
it 16 obfervable enough among them, that the Beauty 
which is defigned chiefly to pleafe one another in their 
own Species, is fo contrived as to diiFufe Pleafure to 
thofe of other Species, or «t leaft to Man. How 
beautiful, even to us, are the Colors that adorn the 
Necks of the Pigeon and Pheafant ; the Train of 
the Mackaw and Peacock ; and th« whole Drefs of 
licveral Sorts. of Birds, more particularly in the Eaft- 
ern Parts of the World ? How neat, and pleafing is 
the Make of the Deer, the Greyhound, and feveral 
Sorts of Horfes ? How beautiful \s \3»& ILx^t^^^tk ^ 

E 4 ^'^ 
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the Paffions, in a faithful Dog ? And they are not 
even without fome Degrees of Grace ; as may be 
feen, in particular, in the natural Motions of a Ci&^ 
nefe Pheafant ; or the acquired ones, of a managed 
Horfe. And I the rather take Part of the Beauty of 
all thefe Creatures to be meant, by the Bounty of 
Nature, for us \ becauf^ moft of the different Sorts 
of Sea-Fifli (which live chiefly out of our Sight) are 
of Colors and Forms more bideous, or (at bcft) left 
^gree^ble to us. 

And as the Beauty of one Species of Animals may 
be fo defign^ and adapted, as to give Pleafure to 
many others ; fo the Beauty of different Worlds nnay 
not be confined to each, but be carried on from one 
World to another, and from one Syflem of Worldg 
to ano^er; and may ^nd in one great univerfal 
l^auty, of all created Matter taken in one View, 
How far this may hold, we are, as jret, incapable 
even of forming any Guefs ; but fome late Difcove- 
ries have fhewn, that there is a furprifing Symmetry 
and Proportion in the Sizes and Difpofition of the 
feveral Worlds in our own Syflem ; from whence 
one would* be apt to imagine, that the fame Beauty 
of Proportion is kept up between the Worlds of 
other Syftems ; and poffibly, even between one Syf- 
tem and another : At leafl, all that we know of thefe 
Worlds, are exa£Hy proportioned \ and all that we 
fee ^ them, is beautiful. Thus all fuch of them aa 
come within our View, make what we call a fine 
ftarry Heaven; and as they compofe that beautiful 
Qbjed to us, fp'docs cur Syflem make a Part in fe- 

Ycra^ 
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yeral of their Profpefb; and may be, in the great 
Compofition of the Univerfe, a little fingle Stud in 
a noble Piece of mofaic Work. 

And yet all the Profufion of Beauty I have been 
fpeaking of, and even that of the whole Univerfe 
taken together, is but of a weaker Nature in Com- 
parifon of the Beauty of Virtue. It was extremely 
well faid by Plato^ That if Virtue was to appear in 
a vifible Shape, all Men would be enamoured of her: 
And it feems as if the Greeks and Romans in general 
had had this Idea of her Beauty, becaufe the God* 
de(8 of Virtue, and the Goddefs of Wifdom (which 
was often taken for one and the fame Thing among 
. them, as well as in our Sacred Writings,} were al- 
ways reprefented with the greateft and moft com- 
manding Beauty. The fame appears yet ftronger 
from their uling the Words Good [»] and Beautiful 
indifferently for each other ; as if all Beauty was 
contained in Goodnefs, 

Indeed the Beauty of Virtue or Goodnefs ex- 
ceeds all other Beauty, as much as the Soul does 
the Body. 

. The higheft Obje£l of Beauty that we can fee is 
the Goodnefs of God, as difplayed in the Works of 
the Creation. In him all Goodnefs and Beauty 
dwells ; and whatever there is of moral Beautv in 
the whole Univerfe befide, is only as fo many Ema- 

[ti] iLa'Kfit, TTgsn-oyj, Pulchruno^ Honeftum. 
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nations from the divipe Author of all that is Good 
and Beautiful. 

Wc fonvetiines fee a few feeble Rays of tbb 
Beauty reflected ia human A£Uons, but much dif- 
coloured by the Medium through which ,they pafs ; 
and yet how charming do they even thus appear in 
fome PerfonSy and on fome Occafions? All the 
Grandeur in the World is as nothing in Comparifon 
of any one of thefe good becoming Deeds* How 
many more Charms are there> for Infhince, in the 
Actions of fuch an humble Perfon as the Man if 
Rofs^ than in all the Vi£lories of our Edwards and 
our Harries? or (to go farther back in Hiftory) how 
much more amiable is the Death of StcraUs^ than 
the whole Life of Alexander the Great ?. 

As Virtue is the fupreme Beauty, fo is Vice the 
moft odious of all Deformities. I do not know how 
to make this more evident to you by any Inftance, 
than by that of the different Condu£t of Two very 
celebrated Poets, Milton and Tajffb^ in defcribing the 
fallen Angels : Tajfo^s Devils are chiefly made hide* 
ous by their Shape ; their Horns and Tails are the 
principal Ingredients of Deformity in his Defcripti* 
ons of them. ; whereas Milton generally omits thofe 
little Particulars, and paints out the Deformity of 
their Minds ; their Pride, Impiety, Malignity, and 
Obftinacy ; by which Means his Devils are tenfold 
more Devils, and more odious and horrible to the 
Reader, than thofe of the Italian Poet, 

There 
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There is a mighty eafy Confequence to be drawn 
from all this, which .well deferves to be more gene- 
rally obferved. If Virtue be the chief Beauty, Peo* 
j}Ie, to be beautiful, (hould endeavour to be virtuous ; 
and (bould avoid Vice, and all the worft Sort of Paf- 
fions, as they would fly Deformity. I wifli the more 
beautiful Half of the human Creation, in particular^ 
were thorougMy fenfible of this great Trdth ; ^< That 
^^ the readied Way to be beautiful, is to be good ;V 
and fuch of them as are more foIicitoUs about choof« 
ing and adjufting what they wear, and how that will 
appear, than about forming their Minds, and regu- 
lating their difagreeable Faflions, will really fall un- 
der the Cenfure I mentioned before, from one of the 
Latin Poets ; and fhew too plainly to all the V^orld, 
that they, in their own Hearts, confider their Drefs 
as the better Part of themfelves. 

I muft have quite tired you, I believe, added 
Crito, rifmg ; and (hould be glad if you would 
take a little Walk, to refreih us all after this long 
Harangue. It has been far from feeming long to us 
(replied Milesius, as they Were all going together 
out of the Tent :) 'Tis a Subjed that can fcarce ever 
be til'efome ; and your Manner of treating it has, in 
general, been very pleafmg ; only I muft fay, that, 
toward the Condufion, it began to grow a little too 
like a Sermon. I wi(h, fays Timanthes, that 
fome Ladies of your Acquaintance had been preient 
at the whole Difcourfe, and particularly at that Part 
of it 3 for I don't know whether it mi^Kt tvo\Vc^\^ 
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done them more Good, thsm any Sermon that they 
ever were at in their Lives. However, as there were 
no Ladies here, I wi(h Crito would give us, who 
were of his Audience, Leave to beg he would be fo 
good as print it, for the Benefit of the Fair Sex in 
general ; for, I dare fay, it would be of good Ufe to 
fome of them. I know not whedier it would be of 
any Ufe to thdh, replied Crito ; but if you really 
thought fo, and could recoiled enough of it to write 
it down, it is entirely at your Service ; and you have 
my full Leave to fend it to die Preft^ as foon as 
you pkafe. 
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A PARTICULAR 

ACCOUNT 

O F T H E 

EMPEROR of CHINA'S 
GARDENS, near PEKIN: . 

I N A 

LETTER from F, ATTiRfer, a French Miffi- 
onary, now employed by that Emperor to paint 
the Apartments in thofe Gardens, to his Friend 
at Paris. 

Tranflated from the French ; 
^ySiv HA RRT BEJUMONT. 
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DVER T IS E M E NT 

T O T H E 

PUBLIC. 

T is now above Half a Century, (ince the French 
have been publifhing a CoUedion of the Letters 
their Miffionaries ; from all the moil diftant Parts 
the World. This Collection is already grown 
-y voluminous* The famous Pete du HaUe was 
; Perfon who had the chief Hand in making and 
blifhing it. There were but Eight Volumes that 
1 appeared before he undertook the Care of it, 
lich was in the Year 1 7 1 1 ; and he carried it on» 
Eighteen more, to the Year 1743 ; when the 
;ath of that Father, and fome other Incidents, 
rafloned an Interruption of the Work, for about 
c Years. It was refumed in 1 749, by F. Pat"^ 
illet\ who then publiihed the 27th Volume. 
le following is a Tranflation of the Firft Letter in 
It Volume ; and is, perhaps, as curious as any one 
the whole Collection; 
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LETTER 



FROM A 



FRENCH MISSIONARY 



t N 



CHINA 



P£KIN> jM?«^. I^ 1743* 

SIR, 

IT was with the greateft Pleafiire that I received 
your Two laft Letters; one of the 13th of 
OStohify and the other of the 2d of November^ 
1742. I communicated the very interefting Account 
of the Afiairs o{ Europe^ which you gave me in theikt, 
to the reft ci our Miffionaries i who join with me in 
our fincere Thanlcs. I thank you too, in particular, 
for the Box full of Works in Straw, and Flowers, 
^ich came very fafe t6 me : but I beg of you not 
to put yourfelf to any fuch Expence for the future; 
for the CUmff very much exceed the Europeans^ in 
Vol. L F thofe 
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thofe kinds of Works ; and particularly in their [a 
artificial Flowers [b]. We came hither by the Com 
mand, or rather by the Permiflion of the Emperor 
An Officer was affigned to conduft us ; and the 
made us believe, that he Would defray our Expences ^ 
But the latter was only in Words ; for, in Effed^ 
the Expence was almoft wholly out. of our own 
Pockets. Half of the Way we came by Water ; 
and both eat and lodged in our Boats : And what 
feemed odd enough to us was, that by the Rules of 
Good-breeding received among them, we were not 
aflowed ever to go afliore, or even td bok otit ctf 
the Windows of our covered boats to obferve the 
Face of the Country, as we pafTed along. 

We made the latter Part of our Journey iifi a Sort 
of Cage, which they were pleafed to call a Litter. 
In this too we were {hut up all Day long ; and at 
Night Carried into our Inns ; (and very wretched 
Inns they are !) and thus we got to Pekin^ with our 
Curiofity quite unfatisfied, and with feeing but very 
little more of the Country, than if we had been (but 
up all the while in our own Chambers* 

[a] Thefe are chiefly made of Feathers j eoloured and formed fo 
^a^Iy like real Flowers^ that one is often apt to forget one*8 felf, 
ifhd fmell to them. The famous Sighon Fannimano, at Rome, (fd 
many of whoie Works in this kind are continually brought Home by 
our Gentlemen who travel to that City,) -at firft learned her Art from 
ibme which weie fent from China, by the Jefuits^ as a prefent to the 
then Pope* 

' [h] Hete it a Page or two omitted^ at relating only to their prnrate 
Afiaifff* 

Indeed 
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Indeed they fay, that the Country we paffed is but 
a bad Country; and that, though the Journey is 
near 2000 Miles, there is but little to be met with 
on the Way that might deferve much Attention : 
Not even any Monuments, or Buildings, except 
fome Temples for their Idols ; and thofe built of 
Wood, and but one Story high : The chief Value 
and Beauty of which feemed to confift in fome bad 
Paintings, and very indifferent Varnifh -works. In- 
deed any one that is juft come from feeing the 
Buildings of /Va;;^^ and Italy^ is apt to have but little 
Tafte, or Attention, for whatever he may meet with 
in the other Parts of the World. 

However, I muft except, out of this Rule, the 
Palace of the Emperor of Pekirij and his Pleafure- 
Houfes ; for in them every thing is truly great and 
beautiful, both as to the Defign and the Execution ^ 
and they ftruck me the more, becaufe I had nevet 
feen any thing that bore any manner of Refemblance 
to them in atiy Part of the World that I had been 
in before. 

I (hould be very glad, if I could make fuch a De-> 
fcription of thefe, as would give you any juft Idea of 
them ; but that is almoft impoflible ; becaufe there 
is nothing in the whole, which has any Likenefs to. 
our manner of Building, or our Rules of Architec* 
ture. The only way to conceive what they are, is 
to fee them ; and if I can get any Time, I am rc- 
falved to 4raw fome Parts of ihem as exadly as 1 cmi^ 
and fend them into £irr^^^. * 

F 2 "CVts. 
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The Palace is, at leaft, as big as [r] Dijoni 
which City I choofe to name to you, becaufe you 
aje fo well acquainted with it. This Palace confifts 
of a great Number of different Pieces of Building; 
detached from one another, but difpofed with a great 
deal of Symmetry and Beauty. They are feparated 
from one another by vaft Courts, Plantations of 
Trees, and Flower-Gardens. The principal Front 
of all thefe Buildings (hines with Gilding, Varnifli- 
work, and Paintings ; and the Infide is furnifbed and 
adorned with all the moft beautiful and valuable 
Things that could be got in China^ the Indies^ and 
even from Europe. 

As for the Plcafurc^houfes, they arc really charm- 
ing. They ftand in a vaft Compafs of Ground. 
They have raifed Hills from Twenty to Sixty Foot 
high ; which form a great Number of little Valleys 
between them. The Bottoms of thefe Valleys are 
wateried with dear Streams ; which run on tiU they 
join together, and form larger Pieces of Water and 
Lakes : They pafs thefe Streams, Lakes, and Ri- 
vers, in beautiful and magnificent Boats : I have 
feen one, in particular^ Seventy- eight Feet long^ 
and Twenty-four Feet broad, with a very handfome 
Houfe raifed upon it. In each of thefe Valleys, there 
are Houfes about the Banks of the Water, very well 
difpofed; with their different Courts^ open and clofe 

\e\ A handfome city ill fWiMv ; and the Capital one in the ProTiace 
^BtarguMdy s betweea Three and Foof Miles iwuid. 

Porticos, 
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Porticos, Parterres, Gardens, and Cafcades; which, 
when viewed all together, have an admirable EffeSt 
upon the Eye. 

They go from one of the Valleys to another, not 
by formal ftrait Walks as in Europe i but by various 
Turnings and Windings, adorned on the Sides with 
little Pavillions and charming Grottos ; and each of 
thefe Valleys is diverfified from all the reft, both by 
their manner of laying out the Ground, and in the 
Strudure and Difpofition of its Buildings. 

All the Riiings and Hills are fprinkled with^Trees ; 
and particularly with Flowering Trees, which are 
here very common. The Sides of the Canals, or 
leiler Streams, are not faced (as they are with us) 
with fmooth Stone, and in a ftrait Line ; but look 
rude and ruftic, with different Pieces of Rock, fome 
of which jut out, and others reqede inwards ; and 
are placed with fo much Art, that you would take it 
to be the Work of Nature. In fome Parts the Wa- 
ter is wide, in others narrow; here it ferpentifes, 
and there fpreads away, as if it was really puftied 
oS by the Hills and Rocks. The Banks are fprink- 
led with Flowers, which rife up even through the 
Hollows in the Rock work, as if they had been pro- 
duced there naturally. They have a great Variety 
of them, for every Scafon of the Year. 

Beyond thefe Streams there are always Walks, or 
rather Paths, paved with fmall Stones i which lead 
from one Valley to another. Thefe l?axS[A xoc^ ^x% 
' " F 3 \u^^}3\3kVV 
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irregular ; and fometimes wiod along the Btnks of 
$he Water, and at others run out wide from them* . 

On your Entrance into each Valley, you fee its 
Buildings before you. All the Front is a Colonnade, 
with Windows between the Pillars. The Wood- 
work is gilded, painted, and varniflied. The Roofs 
too are covered with varnifhed Tiles of different Co* 
lours; red, yellow, blue, green, and purple ; which, 
by iheir proper Mixtures, and their Manner of plac- 
ing them, form an agreeable Variety of Q>mparti- 
ments and Defigns. Almoft all thefe Buildings are 
only one Story high ; and their Floors are raifed from 
Two to Eight Feet above the Ground, You go up 
to them not by regular Stone Steps, but by a rough 
Sort of Rock-work, formed as if there had been fo 
many Steps produced there by Nature. The Infide 
of the Apartments anfwers perfe<StIy to their Magni- 
ficence without. Befide their being very well dif- 
pofed, the Furniture and Ornaments are very rich, 
and of an exquifite Tafle. In the Courts and Pai^ 
fages, you fee Vafes of Brafs, Porcelain, and Mar- 
ble filled with Flowers; and before fome of thefe 
Houfes, inftead of naked Statues, they have feveral 
of their hieroglyphical Figures of Animals, and UrillB 
with Perfumes burning in them, placed upon Pede& 
tals of Marble. 

Every Valley, as I told you before, has its Plea- 
fure-houfe ; fmall indeed in Refpedl to the whole In- 
clofure ; but yet large enough to be capable of re- 
ceiving the greateft Nobleman in Eurppi^ with all his 
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Retkuie, Several of thefe Houfes are built of Cedar» 
which they bring, with great Expence, at the Dis- 
tance of 1500 Miles from this Place. And now 
how many of theie Palaces do you think there are, in 
all the Valleys of the Inclofure ? There are above 
200 of them, without reckoning as many other 
Houfes for the Eunucb$ ; for they are the Perfons 
who have the Care of each Palace, and their Houfes 
are always juft by them ; generally at no more than 
Five or Six Feet Diftance. Thefe Houfes of the 
Eunuchs are very plain i and for that Reafon are al* 
ways concealed, either by fome Projedion of the 
Walls, or by the Interpofition of their artificial Hills. 

• 

Over the running Streams there are Bridges, at 
proper Diftances, to make the more eafy Commu- 
nication from one Place to another. Thefe are moft 
commonly either of Brick, or Free ftone, and fome- 
timcs of Wood, but are all raifed high enough for 
the Boats to pafs conveniently under them. They 
•are fenced with Ballilfters finely wrought, and adorn- 
ed with Works in Relievo; but all of them varied 
from one another, both in their Ornaments and De* 
figns. Do not imagine to yourfelf, that thefe^Bridgcs 
run on^ like ours, in ftrait Lines : On the contrary, 
they generally wind about and ferpentize to fuch a 
Degree, that fome of them, which, if they went on 
regularly, would be no more than Thirty or Forty 
Feet long, turn fo often and fo niuch as to make 
their whole Length 100 or 200 Feet. You fee fome 
of them which, either at the Midft, or at the Ends, 
have little PaviUions for People to it& tV«w&fiw«4*vck\ 

F 4. W^^Q^wA, 
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fupported fometimes by Four, fometimes by Eighty 
and fometimes by Sixteen Columns. They are ufli- 
ally on fuch of the Bridges as afford the moft engage 
iog Proipeds. At the Ends of other of the Bridges 
there are triumphal Arches, either of Wood, or 
white Marble ; formed in a very pretty Manner, but 
very different from any thing that I have ever feea 
in Eurofe^ 

I have already told you that thefe little Streams, 
or Rivers, are carried on to fupply feveral larger 
Pieces of Water, and Lakes. One of thefe Lakes is 
very near Five Miles round ; and they call it a Mecr, 
or Sea. This is one of the moft beautiful Parts ia 
the wbol? PJeafurc Qroupd. 

On the Banks are feveral Pieces of Buildmgs, fe- 
parated from each other by the |(.iyulets, ^ arti- 
ficial Hills above mentioned. 

But what is the moft charming Thii^g of all is, sxi 
Ifland, or RQck, in the Middle of this Sea i raifed, 
in a natural and ruftic Manner about Six Feet above 
the Surface of t)ie W^ter. On thi^ Rock there is 4 
little Palace, which, however, contains ap Hund|«d 
different Apartments. Jt has Four Fronts, and is 
built with inexpreffible Beauty ai^d Tafte ; the Sight 
of it ftri]pes ope yritii Ac|miration. From it yqu 
have a View of all the Pa)aci6s, fcattered at proppr 
Diftances round the Shores of this Sea | all the Hills 
that terminate about it $ all the Rivulets, which tend 
thither, either to dilcharge their Waters into it^ pr 

to 
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to receive them from it ; all the Bridges, either at 
the Mouths or Ends of thefe Rivulets ; all the Pa- 
vilions and triumphal Arches that adorn any of thefe 
Bridges ; and all the Groves that are planted to fe- 
parate and fcreen the different Palaces, and to pre- 
vent the Inhabitants of them from being overlooked 
by one another. The Banks of this charming Wa- 
ter are infinitely varied ; there are no two Parts of it 
alike. Here you fee Keys of fmooth Scone ; with 
Porticos, Walks, and Paths, running down to them 
from the Palaces that furround the Lake : There, 
others of Rock- work, that fall into Steps, contrived 
with the greateft Art that can be conceived : Here 
natural Terraces with winding Steps at each End, 
to go up to the Palaces that are built upon them ; 
^d above thefe, other Terraces, and other Palaces, 
that rife higher and higher, and form a fort of Am- 
phitheatre. There again a Grove of flowering Trees 
prefents itfelf to your Eye $ and a little farther you 
fee a Spread of wild Foreft-trees, and fuch as grow 
only on the moft barren Mountains : Then, perhaps^ 
yaft Timber-trees with their Under- wood; then 
Trpe^ froo^ all foreign Countries ; and^then^ feme all 
blooming with Flowers, and others all laden with 
Fruits of different Kinds. 

There are alfo, on the Banks of this Lake, a great 
Number of Net- work- houfes, and Pavilions ; Half 
on the Land, and Half running into the Lake, for 
all Sorte of Water- fowl ; as farther on upon the Shore, 
you meet frequently with Menageries for different 
^orts pf Creatures; and even Utx\t ¥^x\j&^ox^^ 
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Chace. But of all this Sort of Things, the Chtiu^ 
are mod fond of a kind of Fifli, the greater Part o/ 
which are of a Colour as brilliant as Gold ; others, 
of a Silver Colour \ and others of different Shades of 
red, green, blue, purple, and black ; and fome, of 
all Sorts of Colours mixt together. There are feve- 
ral Refervoirs for thefe Fi(h, in all Parts of the Gar* 
den ; but the moft confiderable of them all is at this 
Lake. It takes up a very large Space ; and is all 
furrounded with a Lattice-work of Brafs-wire, in 
which the Openings are fo very fine and fmall, as to 
prevent the Fifh from wandering into the main 
Waters. 

To let you fee the Beauty of this charming Spot in 
its greatefl Perfe£Kon, I fhould wifh to have you 
tranfported hither when the Lake is all covered with 
Boats, either gilt, orvarnifhed; as it is fometimes, 
for taking the Air ; fometimes, for fifiiing ; and 
fometimes, for [d'] Jufts, and Combats, and other 
Diverfions, upon the Water ; but above all, on fome 
fine Night, when the Fire-works arc played off • 
there ; at which Time they have Illuminations in all 

[d] I have feen of this Sort of Jufti upon the Water, So oar Parti 

of the World ; and particularly at Lions in France, The Champions 
Hand as 6rmly as they are able, on the Prows of two Boats, with a 
Shield in their left Hands, and a blunted Spear in their right. There 
is an equal Number of Rowers in each of the Boats, who drive them 
on with great Impetuofity. The two Combatants charge each other with 
their Spears ; and often both, but almoft always one of them is driven 
backward on the Shock ; either down into his Boat, or (which often 
happens) into the Water ; which latter makes one of the principal 
Parts in this odd Sort of Diveciioiu 

the 
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die Palaces, all the Boats, and almoft on every Tree; 
The Cbinefe exceed us extreemly in their Fire-works ; 
and I have never feen any thing of that Kind, either 
in France^ or Italyy that can bear any Comparifim 
with theirs. 

The Part in which the Emperor ufually reiides 
here, with the Emprefs, his [^] favourite Miftrefles, 
and the Eunuchs that attend thenii is a vaft Collec- 
tion of Buildings, Courts, and Gardens ; and looks 
itfelf like a City. 'Tis at leaft as big as our City of 
[/] Dole. The greater Part of the other Palaces b 
only ufed for his walking; or to dine and fup in upon 
Occafion* 

This Palace for the ufual Refidence of the Em- 
peror, is juft within the grand Gate of the Pleafure 
Ground. Firft are the Antichambers ; then the 
Halls for Audience ; and then the Courts and Gar- 
dens^ belonging to them. The Whole forms an 
Ifland $ which is entirely furrounded by a large and 
deep Canal. 'Tis a fort of Seraglio ; in the different 
Apartments of which, you fee all the moft beautiful 
Things that can be imagined, as to Furniture, Or* 
naments, and Paintings, (I mean of thofe in the 
Cbinefe Taftej) the moft valuable Sorts of Woodj 




[ff] The Original fays ; '^ les Koucifeys, les Feys, lei Pines, lea 
*' Kouci-gins, et les Ichangtiays :** and informs us in a Note, that 
thefe are fo many different Titles of Honoar, for the different Claflet 
of fuch of the £s)peror*8 MidreiTes at are moft in hia Favour. I did 
not thmk it worth while to iiet down all thefe hard Names in the Text \ 
*tnd, perhaps, they might as well have been omitted evea hes^ 

[/] The iecood City for Size in tht Franche C^mt^. 
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varniflied Works, of China and Japan ; antient V^^ 
fes of Porcelain ; Silks, and Cloth of Gold and Silve.^*-, 
They have there brought together all that Art an</ 
good Tafte could add to the Riches of Nature. 

From this Palace of the Emperor, a Road which 
is almoft firait, leads you to a little Town in the 
Midft of the whole Inclofure. 'Tis fquare; and 
«ach Side is near a Mile long. It has Four Gates, 
anfwering the Four principal Points of the Compais ; 
with Towers, Walls, Parapets^ and Battlements. 
It has its Streets, Squares, Temples, Exchanges, 
Markets, Shops, Tribunals, Palaces, and a Port for 
Veffels. In one Word, every thing that is at Piiin 
in Large, is there reprefented in Miniature. 

You will certainly a(k for what Ufe this City was 
intended ? Is it that the Emperor may retreat to it 
as a Place of Safety, on any Revolt, or Revolution I 
It might indeed ferve well enough for that Purpofe ; 
and poi&bly that Thought had a Share in the Mind 
of the Perfon who at firft defigned it ; but its princi* 
pal End was, to procure the Emperor the Pleafure 
of feeing all the Buftle and Hurry of a great City in 
little, whenever he might have a Mind for that Sort 
of Diverfion. 

The Emperor of China is too much a Slave to his 
'Grandeur ever to (hew himfelf to his People, even 
when he goes out of his Palace. He too fees nothing 
of the 1 own, which he p^fles through. All th^ 
Doors and Windows are ihut up. They fpread 

* >Nvd^ 
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wide Pieces of Cloth every where, that nobody may 
fee him. Several Hours before he is to pafs through 
any Street, the People are forewarned of it ; and if 
any (hould be found there whilft he paiTes, they 
would be handled very feveiely by his Guards.* When- . 
ever he goes into the Country, two Bodies of Horfe 
advance a good way before him, on each Side of the 
Road ; both for his Security, and to keep the Way 
clear from all other Pailengers. As the Emperors of 
China find themfelves obliged to live in this ilrange 
fort of Solitude, they have always endeavoured to 
fupply the Lofs of all public Diverfions, (which their 
high Station will not fufFer them to partake,) by 
fome other Means or Inventions, according to their 
different Tafles and Fancies. 

This Town, therefore, in thefe two laft Reigns, 
(for it was this Emperor's Father who ordered it to 
be built) has been appropriated for the Eunuchs to 
zQl in it, ' at feveral Times in the Year, all the 
Commerce, Marketings, Arts, Trades, Bufrie, and 
Hurry, and even all the Rogueries ufual in great 
Cities. At the appointed Times, each Eunuch puts 
on the Drefs of the Profef&on or Part which is 
affigned to him. One is a Shop-keeper, and another 
an Artifan ; this is an Officer, and that a common 
Soldier : One has a Wheel-barrow given him to 
drive about the Streets ; aonther, as a Porter, carries 
a Bafket on his Shoulders. In a Word, every one 
has the diflinguifliing Mark of his Employment. 
The Veilels arrive at the Port ; the Shops are open- 
!tff^l and the Goods are expofed for Sale. There U 
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one Qiiarter for thofe who fell Silks, and another for 
thofe who fell Cloth j one Street for Porcelain, and 
another for Varnifh-works. You may be fupplled 
with whatever you want. This Man fells Furniture 
of all Sorts ; that, Cloaths and Ornaments for the 
Ladies ; a third has all Kinds of Books for the learned 
and curious. There are CofFee-houfes too, and 
Taverns of all Sorts, good and bad ; befide a Num- 
ber of People that cry different Fruits about the 
Streets, and a great Variety of refrefhing Liquon. 
The Mercers, as you pafs their Shops, catch you 
by the Sleeve, and prefs you to buy fome of their 
Goods. *Ti$ all a Place of Liberty and Licence | 
and you can fcarce diftinguifh the Emperor himfelf 
from the meaneft of his Subjefls. Every body bauls> 
out what he has to fell ; fome quarrel, others fight 5 
and you have all the Confufion of a Fair about ]rou. 
The public Officers come and arreft the Quarrellers ; 
carry them before the Judges, in the Courts for Ju- 
ftice 'y the Caufe is tried in form ; the Offender con- 
demned to be baftinadoed ; and the Sentence is put 
in Execution ; and that fo effedlually, that the DW 
verfion of the Emperor fometimes cofts the poor 
A£tor a great deal of real Pain. 

The Myftery of Thieving is not forgot, in this 
general Reprefentation. That noble Employ is af- 
figned to a conftderable Number of the clevereft Eu^ 
nuchs, who perform their Parts admirably well. If 
any one of them b cau^t in the Fa£t, he is brought 
to Shame, and condemned (at lead: they go through 
tho Form of condenming him) to be ftigmatifed, ba4^ 

tinadoedj 
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tinadoed, or banifhed ; according to the Heinoufnefi 
of the Crime, and the Nature of the Theft, If thejr 
fteal cleverly they have the Laugh on their Side ; 
they are applauded, and the Sufferer is without Re- 
drefe. Hovj^ever, at the End of the Fair, every 
thing of this Kind is reftored to the proper Owner. 

This Fair (as I told you before) is kept only for 
the Entertainment of the Emperor, the Emprefs, and 
his Miftrcfles. 'Tis very unufual for any of the 
Princes^ or Grandees, to be admitted to fee it; and 
when any have that Favour, it is not till after the 
Women are aH retired to their feveral Apartments* 
The Goods which are expofed and fold here, belong 
chiefly to the Merchants of Pekin ; who put them 
into the Hands of the Eunuchs, to be fold in reality ; 
h that the Bargains here are far from being all pre- 
tended ones. In particular, the Emperor himfelf 
always buys a great many Things ; and you may be 
fore they aik him enough for them. Several of the 
Ladies too make their Bargains ; and fo do fome of 
the Eunuchs. All this trafikking, if there was no^* 
thing olrtal mixt with it, would want a great deal of 
that Earneftnefs and Life, which now make the 
Buftle the more adtive, and the Diverfion it gives the 
greater. 

To this Scene of Commerce, fometimes fucceeds 
a very diflferent one ; that of Agriculture. There is 
a Quarter within the fame Inclofure, which is fet 
ap»'t for this Purpofe. There you fee Fields, Mea* 
i)in¥8» Farm-houfes, and little fcattered Cottages-% 
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with Oxen, Ploughs, and all the Neceflaries for If 
barfdry. There they fow Wheat, Rice, Pulfe, 
all other Sorts of Grain. They make their Harv^^ 
and carry in the Produce of their Grounds. I17 a 
Word, they here imitate every thing that is done in 
the Country ; and in every thing exprefs a rural Sim- 
plicity, and all the plain Manners of a Country Life, 
as nearly as they poffibly can. 

Doubtlefs you have read of the famous Feaft in 
China^ called the Feaft of the Lanthorns. It is al- 
ways celebrated on the 15th Day of the firft Month. 
There is no Chtnefe fo poor, but that upon this Day 
he lights up his Lanthorn. They have of them of 
all Sorts, Figures, Sizes, and Prices. On that Day 
all China is illuminated ; but the fineft Illuminations 
of all are in the Emperor's Palaces ; and particularly 
in thefc Pleafure-grounds, which I have been dc- 
fcribing to you. There is not ^ Chamber, Hall, or 
Portico, in them, which has not feveral of thefe 
Lanthorns hanging from the Ceilings. There are 
feveral upon all the Rivulets, Rivers, and Lakes; 
made in the Shape of little Boats, which the tVaters 
carry backward and forward. Tliere are fome upon 
all the Hills and Bridges, and almoft upon all the 
Trees. Thefe are wrought mighty prettily, in the 
Shapes of different Fifties, Birds, and Beafts; Vafes, 
Fruits, Flowers ; and Boats of different Sorts iand 
Sizes. Some are made of Silk \ fome of Horn, Glafs^ 
Mother of Pearl, and a Thoufand other Materials. 
Some of them are painted ; others embroidered ; and 
of very different Prices. I have fecn fome of than 
4 which 
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\i^hich could never have been made for a Thoufand 
Crowns. It would be an endlefs Thing to endeavour 
to give you a particular Account of all their Forms9 
Materials, and Ornaments. It is in tbefe, and in 
the great Variety which the Chhteft (hew in their 
Buildings, that I admire the Fruitfulnefs of their 
Invention; and am almoft tempted to own, that we 
are quite poor and barren in Comparifon of them. 

Their Eyes are fo accuftomed to their own Ar* 
chiteSlure, that they have very little Tafte for ours. 
May I tell you what they fay when they fpeak of it, 
or when they are looking over the Prints of Tome of 
our moft celebrated Buildings ? The Height and 
Thicknefs of our Palaces amazes them. Tliey look 
upon our Streets as fo many Ways hollowed into ter- 
rible Mountains ; and upon out Houfes, as Rocks 
pointing up in the Air, and full of Holes like Dene 
of Bears and other wild Beafts. Above all, our difw 
Yerent Stories, piled up fo high one above another, 
Hfeem quite intolerable to them ; and they canndC 
conceive how we can bear to run the Rifle of break- 
ing our Kecks, fo commonly, in going up fuch k 
Number of Steps as is necefiary to climb up to the 
Fourth and Fifth Floors. ** Undoubtedly, (faid the 
*< Emperor Cang^by^ whilfthewas looking over fome 
" Plans of otirr European Houfes,) this Europe muft 
•* be a very fmall and pitiful Country ; fince tbe-In- 
<^ habitants cannot find Ground enough to fpread out 
«* their Towns, but are obliged to live up thus in the 
<< Air.'' As for us, we think otherwife ; and have 
'Rieafon to do fo. 

Vol. I. G ^Q>wtN^x^ 
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However, I mud own to you, without pretendiri^ 
to decide which of the two ought to have the Prefe« 
rence, that the Manner of Building in this Country 
pleafes me very much. Since my Refidence in Chi* 
na^ my Eyes and-Tafte are grown a little Chinefe* 
And, between Friends, is not the Duchefs of BoW" 
horCs Houfe oppoilte to the Tuilleries, extremely 
pretty ? Yet that is only one Story, and a good deal 
in the Cbimfe Manner. Every Country has its 
Tafte and Cuftoms. The Beauty of our Architect 
ture cannot be difputed ; nothing is more grand and 
majeftic. I own too that our Houfes are well dif- 
pofed. We follow the Rules of Uniformity, and 
Symmetry, in all the Parts of them. » There is no- 
thing in them unmatched, or displaced ; evtry Part 
anfwers its oppofite ; and there's an txzQ, Agreement 
in the whole. But then there is this Symmetry, this 
beautiful Order and Difpofition too in Chinas and 
particularly io the Emperor's Palace at Pekiriy that 
I was fpeaking of in the Beginning of this Letter. 
The Psdaces of the Princes and great Men, the 
Courts of Jufiice, and the Houfes of the better Sort of 
People, are generally in the fame Tafte. 

But in their Pleafure-houfes, they rather choofe 
[g'] a beautiful Diforder, and a wandering as far as 
pc^Uile from all the Rules of Art. They go entirely 

\g\ The Author of this Letter feema here to have formed hit Opi- 
nion only from the Garden in which he was employed ; for this is not 
nniverfally the cafe in the Pjeafore-hoofcs of the Emperor of Cbha, I 
hate lately fecn fome Prints of another of hit Gardens, (braufht from 

on 
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on this Principle, *' That what they areto'reprefent 
** there, is a natural and wild View of the Country ; 
** a rural Retirement, and not a Palace formed ac- 
<« cording to all the Rules of Art'* Agreeably to 
which, I have not yet obferved any Two of the little 
Palaces in all the grand Inclofure which are alike» 
though fome of them are placed at fuch confiderable 
Diftanccs from one another. You would think that 
they were formed upon the Ideas of fo many diffe- 
rent foreign Countries ; or that they were all built at 
random, and made up of Parts not meant for one 
another. When you read this, you will be apt to 
imagine fuch Works very ridiculous ; and that they 
mull have a very bad Effeft on the Eye j but was 
you to fee them, you would find it quite otherwifc ; 
and would admire the Art with which all this Irregu- 
larity is condu£ted. All is in good Tafte ; and fo 
managed, that its Beauties appear gradually one after 
another. To enjoy them as one ought, you fliould 
view every Piece by itfelf ; and you would find enough 
to amufe you for a long while, and to fatisfy all your 
Curiofity. 

Befide the Palaces themfelves (though I have called 
them little, in comparifon of the whole) are very 
far from being inconfiderable Things. I faw them 
building one in the fame Inclofura, laft Year, for 

that Kingdom, and which will very foon be publi/hed here,) in which 
the Difpofition of the Ground, Water, and Plantations, is indeed quite 
irregular ; but the Houfes, Bridges, and Fences, are all of a regular 
Kind. Thofe Prints will give the trueft Idea we c^n have of the Cbi' 
mtfi Manner of laying out Pkafure-grounds. 

G 2 ^«^^ 
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one of the Princes of the Blood j which coft him 
pear [h] Two Hundred Thoufand Pounds ; withour 
rieckoning any thing for the Furniture and Ornaments 
of the Infide; for they were a Prefent to him from 
the Emperor. 

• 

I muft add one Word more, in relation to the 
Variety which reigns in thefe Pleafure-houfes. It is 
not only to be found in their Situations, Views, Dif- 
pofitionsy Sizes, Heights, and all the other general 
Points ; but alfo in their leiler Parts, that go to the 
compoftng of them. Thus, for inftance, there is no 
People in the World who can (hew fuch a Variety 
of Shapes and Forms, in ^heir Doors and Windows, 
as the Chinefe. They havefome round, oval, fquarr, 
and all Sorts of angled Figures ; fome, in the Shape 
of Fans; others in thofe of Flotvers, Vafes, Birds, 
Beafls, and Fifhes ; in Qiort, of all Forms whether 
regular or irregular. 

It is only here too, I believe, that one can fee 
fuch Porticos, as I am going to defcribe to you. 
They ferve to join fuch Parts of the Buildings in the 
fame Palace, as lie pretty wide from one another. 
Thefe are fometimes raifed on Columns only, on 
the Side toward the Houfe ; and have Openings, of 
different Shapes, through the Walls on the other 
Side ; and fometimes have only Columns on both 

[h] The Original fays, S^xante Ouanei \ and adds in a Note, that 
one Ouane is worth Tea Thoufand ^tf^'/r ; and each ^a?/ is worth 
Seven Livres and a Half \ fo that Sixty Oua&es make Four MiUioOf 
and a Half of Livres \ which is equal to 196,^75 Pounds Sterling. 

Sides ; 
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.Sides ; as in all fuch as lead from any of the Palace^ 
to their open Pavilions for taking the frefli Air. 
But what is fo Angular in thefe Porticos, or Colon- 
nades, is, that they feldom run on in ftrait Lines ; 
but make an Hundred Turns and Windings : Some- 
times by the Side of a Grove, at others, behind a 
Rock, and at othen again along the Banks of their 
Rivers or Lakes. Nothing can be conceived more 
delightful ; they have fuch a rural Air as is quite ra* 
vifhing and inchanting. 

You will certainly conclude from all I have told 
you, that this Pleafure-place muft have coft immenfe 
Sums of Money ; and indeed there is no Prince, but 
fuch a one as is Mafter of fo vaft a State as the Em- 
peror of China is, who could either afford fo prodigi- 
ous an Expence, or accomplifli fuch a Number of 
great Works in fo little Time; for all this was done 
in the Compafs of Twenty Years. It was the Father 
of the prefent Emperor who began it ; and his Son 
now only adds Conveniences and Ornaments to it^ 
here and there. 

But there is nothing fo furprifing or incredible, in 
this; for befides that the Buildings are moft com- 
monly but of one Story, they employ fuch prodigious 
Numbers of Workmen, that every thing is carried 
on very faft. Above Half the Difficulty is over, 
when they have got their Materials upon the Spot. 
They fall immediately to difpofing them in Order ; 
and, in a few Months the Work b finiflied. The^ 
look almoft like thofe fabulous ?a\aLce!^^ ^VvOci '^'^ 

G % ^^^ 
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{sLid to be raifed by Inchantment, all at once, in Tome 
beautiful Valley, or on the Brow of fome Hill. 

This whole Inclofure is called Yven-ming Yveuj 
the Garden of Gardens ^ or the Garden by way of 
Eminence. It is not the only one that belongs to 
the £mperor \ he has Three others, of the fame 
Kind i but none of them fo large, or fo beautiful, as 
this. |n one of thefe lives the Emprefs his Mother, 
and all her Court. Ic was built by the prefent Em- 
peror's Grandfather [/] Cang-hy \ and is called Ichang 
tcbun yvetiy or the Garden of perpetual Spring. The 
Pleafure -places of the Princes and Grandees are, in 
J^ittl^, what thofe of the Emperor are in Great. 

Perhaps you will afk me, ^^ Why all this longDe* 
** fcription ? Should not I rather have drawn Plans of 
*' this magnificent Place, ?ind fent them to you ?'* 
To have done that, would have taken me up at leaft 
Three Ye^rs, without touching upon any thing elfc ; 
whereas I have not a Moment to fpare ; apd ^m 
forced to borrow the Time in which I now write to 
you, from my Hours of Reft. To which ycu may 
add, that for fuch a Work, it would be neceflary for 
me to have fqll Liberty of going;^nto any Part of the 
Gardens whenever I pleafed, and to ftay there as long 
as I pleafed ; which is quite imprafticable here. *Tis 
very fortunate for nie, that I had got the little Knowr 
ledge of Painting that 1 have ; for, without this, I 
fliould have be?n in the fai^e Cafe with feveral other 

CO Car.n.hy began his Reign in 1660 5 his SonTongfcbing fucc^eded 
him in 17225 and his Gfandfon Kien-long in 1735. 

Europeans^ 
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EurcpiaHSf who have been here between Twenty 
and Thirty Years, without being able ever to fet 
their Feet on any Spot of this delightful Ground. 
There is but ohe Man here, and that's the Empe- 
ror. All Pleafures are made for him alone. This 
charming Place is fcarce ever feen by any body but 
himfelf, his Women, and his Eunuchs. The Princes, 
and other chief Men of the Country, are rarely ad- 
mitted any further than the Audience- Chambers, Qf 
all the Europeans that are here, none ever entered 
this Inclofure, except the Clock-makers and Painters, 
whofe Employments make it necefTary that they 
Ihould be admitted every where. The Place ufually 
aligned us to paint in, is in one of thofe little Pala- 
ces above-mentioned 5 where the Emperor comes to 
fee us work almoft every Day ; fo that we can never 
be abfent. We don't go out of the Bounds of this 
Palace, unlefs what we are to paint cannot be brought 
to us i and in fuch Cafes they condufl: us to the Place 
under a large Guard of Eunuchs. We are obliged to 
go quick, add withotrt any Noife 3 and huddle and 
fteal along foftty, as if we were going upon foine 
Piece of Mifchief. 'Tis in this Manner that I have 
gone through, and feen, all this beautiful Garden ; 
and entered into tha. Apartments. The Emperor ufu- 
ally refides here Ten Months in each Year. We are 
about Ten MiLs from PeJtin. All the Day we are in 
the Garden j and have a Table furnilhed for us by 
thfi Emperor : For the Nights, we have bought us a 
Houfe near the Entrance to the Gardens. When the 
jLmperor returns to Peking we attend him ; are lodged 

G 4 ^ioi^^^ 
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there within his Palace ; and go every Evening xa 
the Fr$ncb Church [*]. 

I think it is high Time both for you and me, that 
I (hould put an End to this Letter; which has carried 
me on to a greater Length than I at firft intended, 
I wiih it may give you any Pleafure \ and fhould be 
very glad if it was in my Power to do any thing 
more confiderable, to fhew you the perfed Efteem 
I have for you. I (hall always remember you in my 
Prayers \ and beg you would fometimes remembei: 
me in yourSf I am, with the greateft Regard, 

Sir, 

YoMf tmft oiidistttf 
Humbk ServanU 

A T T I R E T, 

[i(] Here follow Fourteen or Fifteen Paget in the Original, whicii 
treat only of the Autl^'s private Affairs, or of the Affairs of the 
Million, without any thing relating to t|ie Emperof s Gafdqi ^ and ars 
thereforQ omitted by the TranHator. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO promote the Sale of this Piece, Mr. 
DoDSLEY was for dedicating it to fome 
reigning Toaft ; but it was thought more for 
his Intercft to fend it into the World, with 
the Motto infcribed on the Golden Apple ad- 
judged to Venus •, for then a Thoufand God- 
defles might feize it as their own. 
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ESSAY. 

IT is offenilve for a Man to fpeak much of bim* 
felf } and few €an do it with fb gockl a Grace 
as Montaigne. I wifh I could ; or that I could 
be half fo [a] entertaining ^r inftruAive. My Sub- 
jeStj however, will be my ApoliOgy; and I am fure 
it will draw no Envy upon me. Bodily Deformity 
is vifible to every Eye ; but the EiFefts of it are 
known to very few ; intimately known to none, but 
Ihofe who feel them ; and they generally are not in- 
clined to reveal them. As therefore I am fumiflied 
with the neceflary Materials, I will treat this uncom- 
mon Subje£l at large ; and to view it in a philofophi- 
cal Light is a Speculation which may be ufeful to 
Perfons fo oddly (I will not fay unhappily) diftin- 
guiflied i and perhaps not uuentertaining to others. 

[tf] The Marquis of Halt/ax, in a Letter to Cbarlet Coiton, £fq. 
¥^0 tnnAated Montaigne^ s Eflayt, %>, it is the Book in the World, 
with which heisbeft enterttined; and that Jlfoiifat'^e A\^iift^-vt<^ 
for Praiie, hot to giye the World t ttuePV€b&te ^i Vvftil^^ «a&^ 
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I do not pretend to be fo ingenious as Montaigmi 
but it is in my Power to be as ingenuous. I may^ 
with the fame [h] Ndiviti^ remove the Veil from 
my mental as well as perfonal Imperfe£tions ; and 
expofe them naked to the World. And when I have 
thus anatomized myfelf, I hope my Heart will be 
found found and untainted, and my Intentions honeft 
and fmcere. 

[c] Longlnm fays, that dcilius wrote of die Sub* 
lime in a low Way : on the contrary, Mr. [d] Pope 
calls Longinm *^ the great Sublime he draws." Let 
it be my Ambition to imitate Longinus in Style ai^i 
Sentiment ; and like Cecilim^ to make thefe appear 
a Contraft to my Subjed ; to write of Deformity 
with Beauty ; and by a finiihed Piece to attone for 
an ill-turned Perfon. 

If any Reader imagines, that [^] a Print of me in 
the Frontifpiece of this Work would give him a clearer 
Idea of the Subje£l; I have no ObjeSion, provided 
he will be at the Expence of engraving. But, for 
want of it, let him know, that I am fcarce five Feet 
high } that my Back was bent in my Mother's Womb ; 
and that in Perfon I refemble ^fopy the Prince of 

{hi] Vertu Nai've, an Cxpre/non of Montaigne '^ and wlilch FomeatUf 
puts into his Mouth in his Dialogue with Socrates, 

[c] In the Beginning of his Treatife on the Sublime. 

[d] In his Eflay on Criticifm. 

[«] It was a difobliging Stroke to a Lady $ but it was faid of Made- 
jnoifelle de Goumai, that, to vindicate her Honour from Reflexion, flie 
need only prefix her Pi^hue to her Book. Gentrtl DiSionary, under 
/^^M^n/ (CounaL) 
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Orange^ Marfhal Luxemburg^ Lord Trcafui^er SaUf" 
buryy ScarroTTy and Mr. Pope j riot to mention 7&r- 
Jites and Richard the Third ; whom I do not claim as 
Members of our Society : [/] the firft being a Child 
of the Poet's Fancy j the laft mlfreprefented by Hif- 
torians, who thought they muft draw the Devil in a 
bad Shape, fiut I will not (on this Occafion) accept 
of Richard's Statue from the Hand of any Hiftorian^ 
or even of Shake/pear himfelf ; but only from that of 
his f^] own Biographer, who tells us (and he ought 
to know) that Richard was a handfome Man. 

As I have the greateft Reafon to thank God, that 
I was born in this Ifland, and enjoy the Bleffing^ of 
his Majefty's Reign; let me not be unthankful, that 
I was not born in Sparta ! where I had no fooner 
feen the Light, but I (hould have been deprived of it ; 
and have been thrown as a ufelefs Thing [i], into a 
Cavern by Mount Taygetm ! Inhuman Lycurgus ! 
thus to deftroy your own Species ! Surrounded by 
the Innocents, whom you have murdered, may I not 
haunt you among the Shades below for this Barbarity ? 
That it was ill Policy, the glorious Lift of Names^ 
which I have produced, is a Proof; your own Jge^ 

[yj tarn mala Tberfiten probibebat forma latere^ 
Sfuam ptdchri Nireiu confpiciendus erat, 

Ov« £p. ex Ponto xiii. vcr. 4« 

{g] George Buck^ Efq. who^ in his Hiftory of Richard the Third, 
endeavours to reprefent him as a Prince of much better Shape (both of 
Body and Mind) than he had been generally efteemed. And Biihop 
Nicolfon calls Buck, a more candid Compofer of Annals than Sir Tbowux 
^iSore, ^tthXi Hiftorical Library^ 

[/&] See Plutarch in the Life of Lycurguim 
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Haus confutes your Maxim ; and I hope to amfute 
it too by my own Behaviour. Is the Carcafe the 
better Part of the Man ? And is it to be valued by 
Weighty like that of Cattle in a Market? 

Inftead of this LMctdimman Severity, thpfe, vAo 
had the Care of my Infancy, fell into another Ex- 
treme ; and, out of Tendernefs, tried every Art to 
correal the Errors of Nature ; but in vain : for (as, I 
think it is, Mr. Dryden fays) 

God did not make bis Works for Man to mond. 

When they could not do that, they endeavoured to 
conceal them ; and taught me to be aifhamed of my 
Perfon, inftead of arming me with true Fortitude to 
flefpife any Ridicule or Contempt of it. This ha5 
caufed me much Uneafinefs in my younger Dajrs 
and it required many Years to conquer this Weak 
nefs. Of which I hope now there are but little R( 
mains left. This ill Management gave me too ; 
infuperable Bafhfulnefs ; and although I have paflf 
the Courfe of my whole Life among the better P 
of Mankind, I have always felt a Relufliance top 
duce a bad Figure, which may be fome Obftrufi 
to a Man's Advancement in the World ; but an . 
vantage in reftraining his Fondnefs for it. 

Unmerited Reflexions on a Man's Perfon are 
of Digeftion. Men of Underftanding have felt t 
Even Mr. Pope was not invulnerable in this 
For when th^ Dunces were foiled by his Wr 

4 
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they printed a Caricatura of bis Figure ; and it is 
evident that this ftung him more than a better An- 
fwer 5 for [i] he ranks it among the moft atrocious 
Injuries. I never in my Life received the leaft Af- 
front on this Head from any Gentleman I ever con* 
verfed with $ or from any one who had the leaft Pre* * 
tenflon to that >Tame : for I fhould be a Churl in- 
deed, if I efteemed as fuch any little innocent Plea- 
fantry of a Friend, which is rather an Inftance of 
fincere Kindnefs and AfFe£tion ; and I (hould be unfit 
to fit at Table with him, fhould I refent his Con* 
gratulations on my emerging from an Eclipfe of a 
Surloin of Roaft-beef, or of a Bowl of Punch, that 
ftood between us. But the Scene changes extremely 
when I get into a Mob, where Infolence grows in 
Proportion, as the Man finks in Condition ; and 
where I can fcarce pafs without hearing fome Affront* 
But I am now unmoved with that Scurrility, which 
ufed to afFedl me when I was young. Their Title of 
Lord I never much valued; and now I entirely defpife^ 
and yet they will force it upon me as an Honour* 
which they have a Right to beftow, and which I 
have none to refufe. This Abufe is grown into fuch 
a Habit with the Rabble, that an Irtjh Chairman 
often ufes it, when he alks me to take a Chair ; and 
fometimes a Beggar, when he demands an Alms. 

This Difference of Behaviour towards me hath 
given me the ftrongeft Idea of the Force of £duca« 

[/] In his Bpiftle to Dr. Arhuthmt are thefe Lines: 
The Morals blacken'd^ when the Writings 'fcape^ 
The libelM PerCoo^ and the fiaur'd Sbape,9tc» 

VgJL. I. H vvotw\ 
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tion; and taught me to fet a right Value upon it. le 
is certainly the Stamp of a Man's Charader : it dif* 
tinguilhes the bafe from the valuable Metal ; and is 
the Barrier between the Mob and the civilized Part 
of Mankind, This Ufage hath alfo been a great 
Advantage to me ; for it hath made me (like [i] 
Horace) fly from the Vulgar to the Company and 
Converfation of my Superiors, where I am Aire to 
be eafy. I have ever enjoyed it ; and though I want 
polite Qualities to recommend me, I cannot fay I 
was ever ill received by them. Moreover, thefe 
Abufes from my Inferiors often furniih me with ge- 
nerous Reflexions. I fometimes recollect the £x- 
preffion of Brutus in Shakefpearj ** Your Words pais 
** by me as the idle Wind which I regard not :" at 
other Times a Saying (I think) oi Socrates i << Shall 
<5 1 be angry if an Afs kick at me ? It is his Nature 
<( fo to do.'' [/] But perfonal Reflexions of this 
kind are almoft unknown among Perfons of high 
l^ankt It muft therefore be only a French Romance, 
that gave rife to the Report, that our great and glo- 
rious Deliverer once called Luxemburg crooked-back 
Fellow \ who replied, that he could not know that 
he was.fo, for he had never feen his Back. 

When, by fome uncommon Accident, I have been 
drawn into a Country Fair, Cockpit, Bear-garden^ 
or the like riotous Ailemblies, after I have got from 

\y\ Odi prophanum vuIguSf & arceo. Od. i. 1. 3, 
[/] I might add another Bon Mot of Socratet ; when aiked, how he 
could bear the Noife and lU-manners of Xantipfty he replied. They 
that live in a trading Street are not difturbed at the PaiTage of Carts. 
Ste the Spc^tor^ No* 4794 , 

them, 
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them, I have felt the Pleafure of one efcaped from 
the Danger of a Wreck ; for all the Time I am 
prefent, I confider myfelf as liable to Affront, with- 
out a Power of fhewing any Refentment; which . 
would expofe me to ten-fold Ridicule. Nor am I 
formed for a Mafquerade; where fuch a Figure 
would foon be difcovered ; nor efcape Abufe from 
the lower Clafs, whom the Mafk introduces to their 
Betters ; and where all indulge a greater Liberty of 
Behaviour. 

I always had an Averfion in my Childhood to 
Dancing-mafters ; and flrudied all Evafions* toi avoid 
their Leifons, when they were forced upoii me ; for 
I was ever confcious to myfelf, what an untoward 
Subject they had to work on. I carried this a little 
too far ; and have fometimes wifhed I had facrificed 
a little more to the Graces. The Negled of this- 
has left behind it an Aukwardnefs in fome Part of 
my outward Gefture and Behaviour ; and I am fen- 
Able, that I iliight, by Care and Habit, have cor- 
rcfted fome Things now grown inveterate; and that 
from a natural Diflike to Trifles, I negle£led fome 
Forms too much. 

Bodily Deformity is very rare ; and therefore a 
Perfon fo diftinguifhed mud: naturally think, that he 
has had ill Luck in a Lottery, where there are above' 
a thoufand Prizes to one Blank. Among 558 Gen- 
tlemen in the Houfe of Commons, I am the only 
one that is fo. Thanks to my worthy Conftituents, 
who never objeded to my Perfon s and Iho^^xvtN^t. 

Ha 'va 
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to give them caufe to objcft to my Bchavioar. They 
are not like a venal Borough, of which there goes a 
Story ; that, though they never took Exceptions to 
any Man's Charader, who came up to their Price } 
yet they once rejeded the beft Bidder, becaufe h^ 
was a Negroe. 

I never was, nor ever will be, a Member of the 
[m] Ugly Club ; and 1 would advife thofe Gentle- 
men to meet no more : For though they may be a 
very ingenious and ^cetious Society ; yet it draws 
the Eyes of the World too much upon them, and 
theirs too much from the World* For who would 
choofe to be always looking at bad Pidures, when 
there is fo great a Colle£lion to be met with of good 
ones, eipecially among the Fair Sex ; who, if they 
will not admit them to be Intimates, will permit them 
to be diftant Admirers. When deformed Perfons 
appear together, it doubles the Ridicule, becaufe of 
the Similitude ; as it does, when they are ieen with 
very large Perfons, becaufe of the Contraft. Let 
them therefore call ASnerva to their Aid in bdth 
Cafes. 
I' 

There are many Great and Tall Men, with whom 

I (hall always efteem it an Honour to converfe ; and 
though their Eyes are placed in a much higher Pa- 
rallel, they take care never to overlook me; and are 
idways concerned, if, by Chance, they happen to 
ftrike my Hat with their Elbow. When ftanding 
or walking, we indeed find fome Difficulty in the 

[m\ Spe^tor^ Numb, 17* 

Conver- 
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CoAverfation ; for tfaey are obliged to (loop down» 
as in fearch of a Pin, while I am looking up, as if 
taking the Height of a Star with a Quadrant. And 
I own I fometimes ufe a little Policy, that the Con* 
traft may not be too remarkable. 

General 0. is Brother in Blood and in Worth to 
one of the greateft and beft Men of the Age ; and a 
brave Spirit is lodged in a large Perfon. The Man, 
who flood intrepid by his Majefty's Side in the glori- 
ous Day of Deltingin^ and afterwards by that of his 
Royal Highne(s in the more unfortunate one of Pon-- 
Unay^ is now placed at the Head of a Troop of Horfe 
Grenadiers, to guard that Prince, whom be hath fo 
long and faithfully ferved. I have the Honour to be 
well known to him ; and I once accidentally ao> 
€ompanied him to fee the Horfes of his Troop. I 
never was>more humbled, than when I walked with 
him amonjg his tall Men, made ftill taller by their 
Caps. I feemed to myfelf a Worm and no Man ; 
and could not but inwardly grieve, that when I had 
the fame Inclination to the Service of my Country 
and Prince, I wanted their Strength to perform it. — 
A^ a Member of the Houfe of Commons, I fome- 
times ufe the Precaution to place myfelf at fome Di- 
ilance from the General, though I am commonly of 
the fame Side of the Houfe. 

Lord D. b another brave Officer at the Head of 
one of his Majefty's Troops of Guards; one of the 
tailed of his Subjeds ; an ancient Peer; an able Se- 
nator; and (what is much to the Hoao\i£^{ ^^cw^ 

H 3 ^w^ 
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Peer) a ufeful Magiftrate in the Country. I am al- 
ways proud of meeting his Lordfliip at the Quarter 
Seflions ; but I always take Care to have the Chair- 
man at lead between us on the Bench, that it may 
not be too vlfible to the Country, What a prodigious 
Difparity there is in every Refped between us. 

But I will now divide my Text, in order to difcufs 
it more thoroughly ; and will confider the natural 
Confequences of Bodily Deformity ; firft, how it af- 
feds the outward Circumftances $ and laftly, whs^ 
Turn it gives to the Mind* 

It is certain, that the Human Frame, being warp- 
ed and difproportioned, is leiTened in Strength and 
Activity; and rendered lefs fit for its Fundions. 
Scarron had invented an Engine to take oflF his Hat ; 
and I wi(h I could invent one to buckle my Shoe, or 
to take up a Thing from the Ground, which I can 
fcarce do without kneeling; for I can bend my Body 
no farther than it is bent by Nature. For this Rea- 
fon, when Ladies drop a Fan or Glove, I am not 
the firft to take it up ; and often reftrain my In- 
clination to perform thofe little Services, rather than 
expofe my Spider- like Shape. And I hope it will 
not be conflrued as Pride, if I do not always rife 
from my Seat when I ought; for if it is low, I find " 
fome Trouble in it; and my Center of Gravity is fo 
ill placed, that I am often like to fall back. Things^ 
hanging within the Reach of others, are out of mine. 
And what they can execute with Eafe, I want 
Strength to perform. I am in Danger of being 
4 trampled 
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trampled upon, or ftifled in a Crowd ; where ntj 
Back is a convenient Lodgment for the Elbow of 
any tall Perfon that is near. I can fee nothing i and 
my whole Employment is to guard my Perfon. I 
have forbom to attend his Majefty in the Houfe of 
Peers, fince I was like to be fqueezed to death there 
againft the Wall. I would willingly come thither 
when his Majefty commands, but he is too gracious 
to expe£t Impoffibilities, Befides, \yhen I get in, I 
can never have the Pleafure of feeing, on the Throne, 
one of the beft Princes, who ever fat on it. Thefe 
and many others are the Inconveniences continually 
attending a Figure like mine. They may appear grie- 
vous to Perfons not ufed to them ; but they grow ea- 
fier by Habit; and though they may a little difturb^ 
they arc not fufEcient to deftroy the Happinefs of 
Life ; of which, at an Average, I have enjoyed as 
great a Share as moft Men. And perhaps one Proof 
of it may be my writing this EfTay ; not intended as 
a Complaint againft Providence for my Lot, but as 
. an innocent Amufement to myfelf and others. 

• 

1 cannot tell what Effcfl: Deformity may have on 
the Health ; but it is natural to imagine, that as the 
inward Parts of the Body muft, in fome meafure, 
comply with the outward Mould j the Form of the 
latter being irregular, the firft cannot be fo well 
placed and difpofed to perform their Fundions,* and 
that generally deformed Perfons would not be healthy 
oi* long-lived. But this is a Queftion beft deter- 
mixied by Fads ; and in this Cafe the Inftances are 
too few, or unobferved, to draw a general CoacW 
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Hon from them. And Health is, more than is com- 
monly thought) in a Man's own Power ; and the 
Reward of Temperance, more than the Effed of 
Conftitution ; which makes it ftill more difficult to 
pafs a Judgment. Efop could not be young when be 
died ; and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been murdered a't Delphi. The Prince of Orange 
fcarce pafled the Meridian of Life; and the Duke of 
Luxemburg died about th^ Age of fixty-feven. The 
Lord Treafurer Burleigh (the Honour of whofe 
Company X claim on the Authority of [nl Oflntrn) 
lived to feventy-eight ; but his Son the Earl of Sa- 
UJburyy who died about fifteen Years after him, could 
not reach near that Age. I have heard (but know 
not if it is true) that Mr. Pope^s Father was deformed, 
and he lived to feventy-five $ whereas the Son died in 
middle Age ; if he may be faid to die, whofe Works 
are immortal. My Father was not deformed, but 
a£tive, and my Mother a celebrated Beauty ; and I 
thatani fo unlike them, have lived to a greater Age; 
and daily fee my Acquaintance, of a ftronger Frame, 
quitting the Stage before me« 

But I lesive it to better Naturalifts to determine, 
whether Deformity, abftra£tedly confidered, is preju* 
dicial to Health ; for in its Confequences, I believe, 
it is moft commonly an Advantage. Deformed Per- 
fons have a le(s Share of Strength than others, and 
therefore fbould naturally be more careful to preferve 
jt ; and as Temperance is the great Prefervative of 
Health, it may incline them to be more temperate. 

/>/ See Hidojical Memoirs of Q;^£/iiM^tk> \pi Fra«cn t^fbom^l.^. 
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I have Reafon to think that my own weak Frame and 
Conftitution have prolonged my Life to this prefent 
Date. But I fhould impofe upon my Reader, and 
affront Heaven, if I afcribed that to Virtue, which 
took its Rife from Neceffity . Being of a confumptive 
Difpofition, I was alarmed, when young, with fre- 
quent fpitting of Blood ; this made me abftain from 
Wine, and all ftrong Liquors, which I have now 
done for near thirty Years. But 

(Incidit in Scylkm cupiens vitare Carybdim.) 

By this I fell into another Misfortune ; and the Stone 
was the Confequence of my drinking raw Water ; 
but Care and Perfeverance with Abflinence, have fo 
far fubdued that Diftemper, that at prefent it is but 
little Interruption to my Eafe or Happinefs. And 
weak as I am, I daily fee many dying before me, 
who were defigned by Nature for a much longer 
Life. And X cannot but lament, that the Genera* 
lity of Mankind fo wantonly throw away Healtb 
(without which [o] Life is not Life) when it is fo 
much in their own Power to preferve it. If every 
Virtue in its Confequence is its own Reward, Tem- 
perance is eminently fo ; and every one immediately 
feels its good Efied):. And I am perfuaded that many 
might arrive at Comoro* s Age, if they did but follow 
his Example. On thinking upon this Subjed, X 
have adopted many Maxims, which to the World 
will feem Paradoxes ; as certain true Geographical 
Theorems do to thofe, who are uciacq^vDX^^Nff^c^ 



«l 
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the Globe. I hold as Articles of Faith (but which 
may De condemned as Herefies in many a General 
Council aiTcmbled about a large Table) that die 
fmalJelV Liquors are beft : That there never was a 
good nowl of Punch ; nor a good Bottle of Cbam- 
pai :ii, Burgundy, or Claret : That the beft Dinner 
i.s otie Di(h : That an Entertainment grows worfe 
in proportion as the Number of DKhes increafe : 
7 hat a Faft is better than a Lord Mayor's Fcaft : 
That no Conoifleur ever underftood good Eating : 
That no Minifter of State or AmbalTador ever gave 
a good Entertainment : No King ever fate down to 
a good Table : And that the Peafant fares better than 
the Prince, ^c. Being infpired with fuch Senti- 
ments, what Wonder is it, if I fometimes break out 
into fuch Ejaculations. O Temperance ! Thou 
Goddefs moft worthy to be adored ! Thou Patronefs 
of Health ! Thou Proteftor of Beauty ! Thou Pro- 
lonrrer of Life ! Thou Infurer of Pleafurc ! Thou 
Promoter of Bufinefs ! Thou Guardian of the Per- 
fon ! Thou Preferver of the Underftanding I Thou 
Parent of every intelleftual Improvement, and of 
every moral Virtue !' ^ 

Another great Prefervative of Health is, moderate 
Exercife 5 which few deformed Perfons can want 
Strength to perform. I never chofe long Journies, 
and they have been fatiguing to me; but I never 
iound myfelf worfe for Fatigue. And (before I was 
troubled with the Stone) I have, on Occafion, rode 
fifty Miles in a Day ; or walked near Twenty. And, 
though now flow in my Motions^. I can be on my 

Feet 
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Feet the gre^t^ft Part of the Day ; an4 cannot be 
faid to lead a fedentary Life* As a deformed Perfon 
IS not formed for violent Exercife, he is lefs liable to 
fuch Difordenf as are the natural Confequence of it. 
He will alfo efcape many Accidents, to which Men 
of athletic Make, and who glory in their Strength, 
are always expofing themfelves to make Trial and 
Proof of if. If he cannot carry an Ox, like Milo^ 
he will not, like Milo^ be hand- cuffed in the Oak, 
by attempting to rend it. He will not be the Man 
that (hall ride from London to Tork in a Day, or to 
Windfor in an Hour for a Wager ; or that fliall be 
perpetually performing furprifing long Journies in a 
furprifing ihort Time, for no earthly Bufinefs, but 
the Pleafure of relating them. Confcious of his own 
Weaknefs, he will be cautious of running into Places 
or Occafions of Danger. I deny myfelf fome En- 
tertainments, rather than venture into a Crowd, 
knowing how unequal I am. to a Struggle in it ; and, 
^f any fudden Quarrel ihould arife, how ill I am qua^* 
lifted for fuch an Encounter. One Blow from a 
Slack or Broughton would infallibly confign me over 
to Charon. Nature too calls on deformed Perfons to 
be careful not to offer fuch Affronts, as may call them 
forth into the Field of falfe Honour, where they can- 
not acquit themfelves well for want of Strength and 
Agility ; and they are fecurer from fuch Affronts 
themfelves j fince others will confider the little Cre- 
dit they will gain, by compelling them to appear on 
that Scene. On the whole I conclude, that Defor- 
mity is a Protection to a Man's Health and Perfon \ 

which 
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which (ftrange as it may appear} are better defended 
by Feeblenefs than Strength. 

Let me now confider the Influence of Bodily De- 
formity on a Man's Fortune. Among the lower 
Oafs, he is cut off from many Profeffions and Em- 
ployments. He cannot be a Soldier, he is under 
Standard; he cannot be a Sailor, he wants Adivity 
to cUmb the Rigging ; he cannot be a Chairman or 
Porter, he wants Strength to bear the Burthen, b 
higher Life, he is ill qualified for a Lawyer, he can 
fcarce be feen over the Bar ; for a Divine, he may 
drop from his Hafibck out of Sight in his Pulpit 
The Improvement of his Mind is his proper Province ; 
and his Bulinefs only fuch as depends on Ingenuity. 
If he cannot be a Dancing-mafter to adjuft the Heels, 
be may be a School- mafter to inftru£l the Head. He 
cannot be a graceful Ador on the Stage ; but he 
may produce a good Play. He would appear ill as 
a Herald in a Proceffion ; but may pafs as a Mer» 
chant on the Exchange. He cannot undergo the 
Fatigue of the Campaign ; but he may advife ihe 
Operations of it. He is defigned by Nature, radier 
to fleep on Pamajfus^ than to defcend on the Plains 
of Elis. He cannot be crowned at the Olympk 
Games ; but may be the Pindar to celebrate them. 
I^e can acquire no Glory by the Sword ; but he may 
by the Pen 5 and may grow famous by only relating 
thofe Exploits, which are beyond his Power to imi- 
tate. 

Lord Bacon (that cxtenfive and penetrating Ge- 
nius^ who pointed out every Part of Nature for Ex- 
amination) 
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amination) in his Eflay on Defofmity fays^ ^< that, 
*< in their Superiors, it-quencheth Jealoufy towards 
^* theiD) as Perfons that they think they may at 
*' Pleafure defpife ; and it layeth their Competitors 
^ and Emulators afleep ; as never believing they 
<< fhould be in a Poffibility of Advancement, till 
^< they fee them in PofTeffion. '' But it is much to be 
doubted, whether this is not more than counterbal- 
lanced by the Contempt of the World, which it re- 
quires no mean Parts to conquer. For if (as I have 
fomewhere read) a good Perfon is a Letter of Re* 
commendation. Deformity muft be an Obftrudion 
in the Way to Favour. In this refpeft, therefore^ 
deformed Perfons fet out in the World to a Diiad- 
vantage, and they muft firft furmount the Prejudices 
of Mankind before they can be upon a Par with 
others. And muft obtain, by a Courfe of Behaviour, 
that Regard, which is paid to Beauty at firft fight. 
When this Point is once gained, the Tables are 
turned, and then the Game goes* in their Favour ; 
for others, fenfible of their firft Injuftice to them, no 
fooner find them better than they expeded, than they 
believe them better than they are ; whereas in the 
beautiful Perfon^ they fometimes find themfelves im- 
pofed upon, and are angry that they have worlhiped 
only a painted Idol. For (again take Lord Bacon's 
Words) [p] " neither is it almoft fcen, that very 
<' beautifid Perfons are otherwife of great Virtue : 
*< they prove accompliflied, but not of great Spirit ; 
'* and ftudy rather Behaviour than Virtue. Whereas 
" [?] deformed Perfons, if they be of Spirit, will free 

0] Hii Effay on Beauty, [f] His Eflay on Deformity, 
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<< themfelves from Scorn, which muft be either by 
•* Virtue or Malice ; and therefore let it not be 
«* marvelled, if they fometimes prove excellent Per- 
*< funs, as was Agefilausy Zanger the Son of Salomon j 
*' Efopy Gafca Prefident of Peru ; and Socrates may 
** likewife go amongft them, with others." Nay, 
he fays, ** in a great Wit Deformity is an Advan- 
«< tage to Rifing." And, [^] in another Part of his 
Works, *' that they, who, by Accident, have fomc 
«* inevitable and indelible Mark on their Perfons or 
'V Fortunes, as deformed Perfons, Baftards, i^c, if 
*« they want not Virtue, generally prove fortunate." 

Ofiorrij in his Hiftorical Memoirs of ^een Elizas 

hethy informs us, that " fhe chofe the goodlieft Per- 

** fons for her Houfchold Servants j but in her Coun- 

«* fellors did not put by Sufficiency, though accom^ 

<< panied with a crooked Perfon ; as it chanced in a 

<« [r] Father and a Son of the Cecils^ both incom- 

" parable for Prudence." It is well known the 

Queen would make the Father {Ektrkigh) fit in her 

Prefence ; telling him, that (he did not ufe him for 

his Legs, but Head. But the Soil (afterwards Lord 

Treafurer and Earl of SaUJbury) was not fo civilly 

treated by the Populace ; and is an Inftance^ not only 

that Envy purfues a great Man, but that the higheft 

Poft cannot redeem a deformed one from Contempt \ 

it attends him like his Shadow, and like that too is 

ever reminding him of his ill Figure ; which is often 

\q\ De Augmenth Scientisrttm, 1. 8. c. 2. 

[r] I (]^J^l^(e what Cambden fays of Lord Burleigh's comely and 
pleafiog Afpe£l, relates to his CountenaDce only. 

objedlcd 
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objcfted for want of real Crimes. For the fame 
Writer [f] fays of the fame great Man ; *< that the 
<< Misfortunes accompanying him from his Birth did 
<( not a little add to that Cloiid of Detradion, that 
<< fell upDn ail that he faid or did ; a Mu\& in Na- 
*« ture, like an Optick Spectacle, multiplying much 
" in the Sight of the People the Apparitions of 111/* 
Nor was this Contempt buried with him : it trampled 
on his AQies, and infulted his Grave ; as appears by 
an Epitaph, which 0/born cites, as void of Wit, as it ' 
is full of Scurrility ; in one Line of which there is an 
Epithet, not fo elegant, as defcriptive of his^ Perfon, 
viz. ** Little Bojfive Robin, that was fo great.*' 

Such Contempt in general, joined with the Ridi- 
cule of the Vulgar, is another certain Confequence 
of bodily Deformity. For Men naturally defpife' 
what appears lefs beautiful or ufeful ; and their Pride 
is gratified, when they fee fuch Foils to their own 
Perfons. It is this Senfe of Superibrity, which" is 
teftificd by Laughter in the lower Sort; while their 
Betters, who know how little any Man whatfoever 
hath to boaft of, are reitrained by good Senfe and 
good Breeding from fuch an Infult. But it is not 
eafy to fay why one Species of Deformity Ihould be 
more ricKculous than another, or why the Mob 
fhould be more merry with a crooked Man, than one 
that is deaf, lame, fquinting, or purblind. Or ^¥hy 
Ihould they back- bite me (if I may ufe the ExpreiHon) 
to my Face, and not laugh at my Face itfelf for be** 
ing harrowed by the Small Pox ? It is a Back in 

[i] Hlftorical Memoirs of King Jmttu 
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Alto Relievo that bears al] the Ridicule ; though one 
would think a prominent Belly a more reafonable 
Objed of it i iince the laft is generally the EBcSt of 
Intemperance, and of a Man's own Creation. So'* 
crates was ugly, but not contemned s and [/] Philo* 
piemen of very mean Appearance, and though con- 
temned on that Account, not ridiculed j for [u] 
Montaigne fays, <^ ill Features are but a fuperficial 
*^ Uglinefs, and of little Certainty in the Opinion of 
<* Men ; but a Deformity of Limbs is more fubftan** 
^^ tial, and ftrikes deeper in.'' As it is more un- 
common, it is more remarkable; and that, perhaps, 
is the true Reafon, why it is more ridiculed by the. 
Vulgar, 

Since this is the Cafe, I appeal to my Fraternity, 
whether it is not found Policy to ufe Stratagem to 
guard againft their Attacks as much as may be ; and, 
fince they are deceived by outward Appearances, to 
call in the Aid of the Taylor, to prefent them with 
better Shapes than Nature has beftowed. Againft 
fo unfair an Adverfary fuch Fraud is juftifiable; 
though I do not approve of it in general. When I 
was a Child, I was drawn like a Cupid, with a Bow 
and Arrow in my Hands, and a Quiver on my 
Shoulder; I afterwards thought this an Abufe, which, 
ought to be corre£led , and when I fate for my Pifturc 

[t\ Coming to an Inn, where he was expefted, before his Atten* 
dantSj the Miftrefs of the Houfe, feeing a plain Perfon^ of vexy meaii 
Afpe^y ordered him to affift in getting things ready for Pbiloptemtn, 
His Attendants finding him fo employed, he told theiD^ he was then 
paying the Tribute of his Uglinefs. Plutarch, 

[»] In his Eflay on Phyliognomy, 

fomc 
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fome Yean ago, I infifted on being drawn as T am, 
tind that the ftrong Marks of the Small Pox m*ghc 
appear in my Face ; for 1 did not choofe to colour 
over a Lye. The Painter faid, he never was al- 
lowed fiich Liberty before ; and I advifed him, if he 
hoped to be in vogue, never to aiTume it again : for 
Flarterers fucceed beft in the World ; and of Flat- 
terers, Painters are the leafl: liable to be detected 
by thofe they fla ter. Nor are the Ladies the only 
Perfons concerned for their Looks. ** [x] Alexander 
** chofe to have his Pifture drawn by Jpelles^ and 
*• his Statue formed by Lyjippus. And the Spartan 
*• AgefiLus (confcious of his ill Figure) would never 
** fufFer any Pidure or Statue of him to be taken. 
*« He was one of the moft confiderable Perfons of his 
** Age both for civil and military Virtues, infomuch 
<^ that he juftly acquired the Appellation of Ageftlau^ 
«' the Great. But though Nature had been uncom- 
** monly liberal to him in the noble Endowments of 
*« the Mind, (he had treated him very unfavourably 
*< in thofe of the body. He v^s remarkably low of 
« Stature ; had one Leg ihorter than the other; and 
*' fo very defpicabje a Countenance, that he never 
« failed of raifmg Contempt in thofe, who were un- 
<« acquainted with his moral and intelledual Excel- 
'' lencies. It is no wonder therefore, that he was 
•< unwilling to be delivered down to Pofterity under 
«« the Difadvantagcs of fo unpromifing a Figure.? I 

[x] Ediaovettiit, neqoisre, prater Apellcn, 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyfippo ducerec en 
Fortis .Akxandri vuitum fimulantia.— i&r. Kp» 1. 1^ s« 

See too QcM^i cdebrattd Epiftle to Lucttm% 

-Vol. L I ^W^i 



•<*« 
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have given the jj] Words of a late very elegant Tran^ 

flation of Ciaro^s Letters. «On the whole, I could 

wifh, that Mankind would be more candid and 
friendly with us ; and infiead of ridiculing a diftorted 
Perlbn, would rally the Irregularities of the Mind, 
which, generally, are as vifible as thofe of the Perfon^ 
but being more common, they pafi with little No* 
tice as well in high as low Life, [zj Macenat 
would laugh at any Irregularity in Horaces Orefs, 
but not at any Caprice in his Behaviour, becaufe it 
was common and fafhionable ; fo a Man's Perfon, 
which is the Drefs of his Soul, only is ridiculed, while 
the vicious Qualities of it efcape. — Let me add, tha^ 
if ridiculing another's Perfon is in no Cafe to be jufti- 
fied, the ill Treatment of it muft be highly crimi- 
nal : what then muft we think of Balbusy a Roman: 
Quxftor in Spairty who wantonly expofed to wild 
Beafts a certain noted Auctioneer at SevilUy for no 
other Reafon, but becaufe he was deformed. This 
is related in a [a] Letter to Ciaro by AJinius PoUhp 
the moft accomplifhed Gentleman of that Age ; who« 
calls Balhusz Monfter for this and other Ads of Bar* 



ly] From the Tranflation^ and Notet^ of the Epiftlel'have 
tioned. 

(x] Si curtatos iiuequali tonfore capifloa 
Occurriy rides ; fi forte fubucub pexar 
Triu fabeft tunicae, Tel fi toga diffidet impar^ 
Rides ; quid^ mea cum pugnant fententia fecum f 
Quod petiit, fpemit j repetit quod auper omifit ?-* 
^ftuat^ et vitae difconvenit ordine toto ? 
Diniity- cdificat, motat qaadrata rotuodis ? 
Infanire putat foleonia me ; neque rides* 
[a] The 7th df the 15th Book ia the Tnuiflation*—- tiye 13d of 
the 10th lA tht Original^ 

bari^. 
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barity* I am glad he has preferved the Memory tH 
this poor Man, whom I here confecrate to Fame; 
and place foremoft in the glorious Lift of our Martyrs. 

I will now follow Lord Bacon as my Guide, in 
tracing out fuch Paffions and AfFedlions, as moft na- 
turally refult from Deformity : for he fays, ** There 
** certainly is a Confent between the Body and the 
** Mind ; and where Nature trreth in the one, (he 
«< veutureth in the other ; and therefore Deformity 
^^ may be beft confidered, in this reCpf ct, as a Caufe 
** which feldom fails of the PIfFed, and not as a 
^\ Sign, which is more deceivable ; for as there is 
** an Eleftion in Man touching the Frame of bis 
•* Mind, the Stars of natural Inclination are fomc- 
•* times eclipled by the Sun of Difcipline and Virtue." 

He begins with faying, that *' deformed Perfons 
** arc commonly even with Nature ; for as Nature 
•^ hath dorje ill by them, fo do they by Nature, be- 
** ing for the mofl part (as the Scripture faith) void 
•* of natural affeSiion** I can neither find* out this 
Faflage in Scripture, nor the Reafon of it; nor can 
I give my Aflent or Negative to a Propofition, till I 
am Well acquainted with the Terms of it. If by na- 
tural AfFe£lion is here meant univerfal Benevolence, 
and Deformity necefTarlly implies a want of it, a 
deformed Perfon muft then be a complete Monfter. 
But however common the Cafe may be, my own 
Senfations inform^m^-, that it is not univerfally true* 
If, by natural AfFeftion, is meant a partial Regard 
for Individuals ^ I believe the Remark, vs yi^\^v^>&&^ 

la «x4 
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and founded in human Nature. Deformed PerfimB 
aredefpifed, ridiculed^ and tU-treated by others ; are 
feldom Favourites, and commonly meft negleded by 
Parents, Guardians, and Relations ; and therefore, 
as they are not indebted for much Fondnels,. it is no 
wonder if they repay but little. It is the Command 
of Scripture, Not to fit our AffeSfions on Things below: 
it is the Voice of Reafon,. not to overvalue what we 
muft Toon part with ; and therefore^ to. be fo fond of 
others, as not to be able to bean the Abfence, or to 
furvive them, is neither a religious- nor moral Duty ; 
buta childi(h and womanifli Weaknefs : And I muft 
congratulate deformed Peribns,v who, by Example^ 
are early taught another Lellbn. And I will, now lay 
open, my own Heart to the Reader, that he may 
judge, if hoidi Bacon* i Pofuion is Verified in. me. » 

I hope it proceeds not from a Malignity of Heart ; 
but I never am much afFe£ted with the common Acr 
cidents of Life, whether they befall myfelf or others^ 
I am little moved when I hear of Death, Lof»> or 
Misfortune \ 1 think the Cafe is common^ 

([^] Triiusy iff i medio fortuna duSius acervo:) 

And as it is always likely to happen, I am not fur- 
prifed when ic does. If I fee a Perfoncry or beat his 
Bread on any. fuch Occafion, I cannot bear him 
Company, but am not a Dtmocritus to laugh at his 
Folly. I read of Battles and Fields covered with 
Slain; of Cities deftroyed by Sword, Famine, Pefti- 
Jence,^ and Earthquake j I do not (bed a. Tear : I 

\f>] Jar* Sati xiii. 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe It IS, becaufe they are the ufual Storms, to ' 
which the Human Species are expofed, proceeding 
from the juft Judgments of God, or the miftaken 
and falfe Principles of Hulers. I read of Perfecuti- 
ons. Tortures, Murders, Mailacres; my Com- 
paffion for the SufFerers are great, but my Tears are 
flopped by Rcfentment and Indignation againft the 
Contrivers and Perpetrators of fuch horrid Adiions. 
But there are many Things chat bring Tears into 
niy £yes, whether I will or no i ahd when 1 refle6^, 
I am often at a lofs in fearching out the fecret Source 
from whence they ilow. What makes me weep ? 
{for weep 1 4o) when I read of Virtue or Innocence 
in Diftrefs^ df « igood Man helplefs and forfaken, 
unmoved ^y the greateA Infults and Cruelties ; or 
courageoufiy fupportii^ Jiinyfelf againft Oppreffion in 
the Article of Death. I fuppofe it is, to fee Vice 
triumphant, and Virtue (b ill rewarded in this Life. 
May I judge by myfelf, 1 ihould imagine, that few 
(Ulcere Chriftians could fead the Sufferings of their 
Saviour, or Engli/hnum tliofe of a Cranmer^ Ritdey^ 
or Latimer J without Tears ; the firft dying to eftab- 
lifli his Religion, the laft to refcue it from Corrup- 
tion. When I read of {^] Regulus returning to Tor- 

\t\ Donee labantes confilio patres 

Finnaret audor nuDquam abas date 
bterque moerentes amicos 

Egregios properaret ezal. 
Atqui fciebat qtue fibi barbarm 
Tortor paraict! — — «— tamen 
Dimovit obftantei propinquos, 
£t populum reditat morantem. 

Hor. Od« T« 1. \% 
I 3 t£«XiVfc 
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ment, and [d'\ John of France to Imprifonment^ 
againft the PeriuaGon of Friends, to keep Faith with 
their Enemies ; 1 weep to think, there is fcarce anr 
.other Inftance of fuch exalted Virtue. Thofc who 
often hear me read, know, that my Voice changes, 
and my Eyes arc rull» when I meet with a generous 
and heroic Saying, Adion, or Chara6ter, efpecially 
of Peifons, whole Example or Cx>mmand may in- 
fluence Mankind. I weep when 1 hear a [>j Titus 
fay. That he had loft tl^e Day in which he did no 
Good. When [/] Adrian tells J>is Enemy, That 
be had efcaped by his being En^pcror j or [g] Lnuis 
XII. That he is not to rcveng,e the Affront of the 
Duke of Orleans, l^hcfe are the firft Inftances that 
happen to occur to mc ; I might recoUedi many, top 
many to inferc in this Eifay ^ yet all are but few, com- 
pared to Inftances ot Cruelty and Revenge : perhaps 
I am concerned that they are fo rare ; perhsips too ( 
inwardly grieve that I am not in a Situation to do the 
,]ike. I am entertained, but not moved, when I read 
Voltaire's Hiftory of Charles X II. but I melt intq 
Tears on reading Hanwafs Charader of his Anta- 
gonift Peter the Great. The firft is the Story of s^> 
Madman ^ the other of a father, Friend, and Sene* 

\d] £n vain fes Miniftn^s tc les plus confiderables Seigneurs du Roy- 
aume firent tous leurs efforts, pour le faire changer de refolotion. I| 
repondoit a tout ce qu*on lui difoit la-defTus^ que quand la bonne foy 
feroit bannie du refte du monde, il falloit qu*on la trouvat toujoun dans 
la bouche des Rois. Hiftoire de France^ par le P. G, Daniel, 

[e] Recordatus quondam fuper ccenam, quod nihil cuiquam toto die 
praeititiflet, xnen^orabilem jillam meritpque laudatam vocem edidit^ 
Amici, Diem perpipi. Suetonius. 

[/J Echard's Roman Hiftory. 

[^] Meierai, &DanjcL 

2 fjiftlor 
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fiiflor of his People ; whofe CharaSer (as the Au- 
thor obfcrvcs in the Conclufion of it) will command 
the Admiration of all Succeeding Generations ; and 
I fuppofe I lament, that God is pleafed to advance to 
Royalty fo few fuch Inflruments of Good to Man* 
kind. Harry IV. of France had every Quality to 
make a Prince amiable : Courage, Humanity, Cle« 
mency, Generofity, AiFability, Politenefs ; his Beha- 
viour on eveiy Occafion is charming ; and I cannot • 
feadtthe Account of him, given us by his Prime Mi- 
niiler (^uUy) without Emotion. I do not wondert* 
if what is reported is true j that [A] at leaft fifty Per- 
ibns have written his Hiftory ; and that he has been 
celebrated in Poems, and Panegyricks, by above five- 
hundred : there are few fuch Subje£ts to be met with$ 
and few Princes, who have fo juftly deferved the . 
Title of Great. His Grandfon had the fame Title 
lieftowed on him s but how little did he deferve it ! 
He has been celebrated by as inany Hifloriographers 
and Poets ; jbut they are moftly fuch as he hired for 
thatPurpofe; and none 'of them, even Voltaire him- 
fetf, will be able to pafs >him for a great Man on un- 
prejudiced Pofterity. Con^pare liim with his Grand- 
father, you will find him the reverfe. Henry was 
bred to Toil and Hardships ; Lewu in Luxury and 
Effeminacy. Henry pleaiant, eafy, and affable; 
Lewis formal, liaughty and referved. Henry brave^ 
and expofing himfelf to all Dangers ; Lewis cautious, 
and always in a fecure Poft. The one gaining 
Vi£tories by himfelf, and his own perfonal Valour ; 
the other by his Generals, and Superiority of Num- 

pj MoreiriOi{tionaf7.----«TiiilaihSfy,VQUI«B«vuV«X«i.^ 

I 4 ^\%% 
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bers. The one pleafed with performing great Adi<t 
ons ; the other with being flattered for thofe which 
he never performed. The firft ambitious of true ^ 
and the laft of falfe Glory. Henry ftabbed by Je- 
fuits J Lewis governed by them. The one forgiving 
Rebels and Aflaflins \ the other encouragiiig bpth. 
Henry perfecuted ; Lewis sl Perfecutor. The firft 
granting Liberty of Confcience i the laft taking it 
away. Henry promoting the Silk Manufafturc ia 
France ; Lewis in England. One treating his Sub- 
jcfts as his Children ; the other as his Slaves. Henry 
bravely aflening his own Rights ^ Lewis bafely en- 
croaching on thofe of his Neighbours. Henry ex- 
tricating his Country from Mifery, ^nd laying the 
Foundation of her Grandeur \ Lewis fquandering her 
Blood and Treafure, and reducing her from Gran* 
deur to the Brink of Dcftrudtion. Henry forming 
Schemes for the perpetual Peace of Europe • Le^is 
perpetually to difturb it. How little is Lewisy com- 
pared to Henry the Great ! 

But to return to my SubjefJL —I arn uneafy, whei^ 
I fee a Dog, a Horfe, or any other Animal ill treat* 
«d ; for 1 confider them as endqed with quick Senfe* 
and no contemptible ^hare of Reafon \ and that God 
gave Man Dominion over them, not to play the 
Tyrant, but to be a good Prince, and promote thq 
Happinefs of his Subje£b. But J am much morq 
uneafy at any Cruelty to my own Species ; andl 
heartily wifli Procruftes difciplincd in his own Bed, 
and Phalaris in his Bull. A Man bruifed all over ii^ 
a Bailing Match, or cut to Pieces in fighting a Prize, 

■ ~ ■ '^■■' "is 
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js a fhocking Spedacle ; 'and I think I could, with 
lefs Horror, fee a thoufand fa}l in Battle, than Hu« 
map Nature thus depreciated apd difgraced. Vior 
^ence, when exerted \ti Wantonnefs or PafSon, is 
i^rutality ; tmi cfijfi be termed Bravery, only when it 
J8 fandiiied l^y JuAiej^ and Necjcffity. A mangled 
Carcafe is not a'pleafing ^jgHt. Why therefore do 
Men pay fpi: it f and the great Vulgar encourage 
ihefe Diforders among the Small ? It is not Choice^ 
but Affe£bation. As many, who neither love nor 
t^nd^rftapd Mufick, go tp an Opera to gain the Re- 
pjutation t/f Conoifleurs^ many go to Brougbton^s 
Theatre, to avoid the Imputation of being Cowards ; 
but when they are at fo much Pains to av'oiu the Im- 
potation, it raifes a Sufpicion that they are fo. 

I have beet> in ^ Situatipp to fe^e not a little of the 
Pomp and Vanity, as well ^s of the Neceffity and 
lyiifery of Mankind ; bu^ the laft only afie£t me ; 
and if, as a Magiftra^e, I ^ni ever guilty of Partia- 
lity, it is in Favour of the Popr. When I am at 
Church aiT^ong niy poor, but hpnpft. Neighbours in 
the Country i and fee them ferious in performing the 
Ceremonies prefcribed j Tears fpmetime? ftpal down 
jny Cheek, on refle£^ing, that they are doing and 
hea;iijg many Things t(iey dp not undcrftand \ while 
thofe, who underfiand j^hem better, negled): them : 
that they, who labour and Ijve hard, are more thank- 
ful to Heaven, than thofe who fare luxurioufly on the 
Fruits of their Labour ; and are keeping and repeating 
the fourth Commandment, at the yexy Inftant the 
jpjther^ are breaking it. 
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Thefe are fome of the Senfations I feel'; whidi I 
liave freely and fairly difclofed, that the Reader may 
judge, how far I am an inflance of a deformed Per- 
fon wanting natural AiFedion. And I am a good 
Subjedof Speculation ; for all in me is Nature: for- 
to own the Truth, I have taken but httle Pains 
{though much I ought to have taken) to correct my 
«atural Defe£b. 

Lord BacorCs next Pofltion is, ** That deformed 
** Perfons are extremely bold. Firft in their owa 
'* Defence, as being expofed to Scorn • but in Pro- 
*' cefs of Time by a general Habit." — This, pro- 
bably is fo among the inferior Sort, who are in the 
way of continual Infults ; for a return of Abufe is 
a natural Weapon of Self-defence; and in fome Mea- 
fure juftified by the Law of Retaliation : to upbraid 
a Man with a perfonal DefeS, which he cannot 
help, is alfo an immoral A&, ; and he who does it, 
has reafon to expert no better Quarter than to hear 
of Faults, which it was in his own Power not to 
commit. But I find this Obfervation far from being 
verified in m3rfelf : an unbecoming Bafhfulnefs has 
been the Confequence of my ill Figure, and of the 
worfe Management of me in my Childhood. I am 
always uneafy, when any one looks iledfaftly on Co 
bad a Pi&ure ; and cannot look with a proper Con* 
fidence in the Face of another. I have ever re- 
proached mylelf with this Weaknefs, but am not able 
to correal it. And it may be a Difadvantage to a 
Man in the Opinion of tbofe he converfes with ,- for 

thougl^ 
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through true^lodefty is amiable, the falfe is liable to 
Mifconftruf^iQn : ^nd when a Man is out of Counte* 
^ance for no Reafon, it may be imagmed, that he 
has (bme b^d Reafon for being fo« In point of Aflfu- 
rance, I am indeed a perfect Riddle to myfelf ; for 
I, whofe^ a-Reludai^^e in croffing a Drawing-room) 
or in opening my Mouth in private Company before 
Perfons with whom I am not well acquainted, find 
little in delivering my Sentiments in Publick, and 
cxpofing ipy Difcourfe, often as trifling as my Perfon, 
to the Ears of a Thoufapcl. From what Caufe this 
proceeds I know not: it may be, partly from Hopes 
of wiping off any ill Impreffions from my Perfon by 
my Plfcourfe ; partly from a Senfe of doing my Duty ; 
and partly from a Security in public Afl'embiies from 
^y grofs perfon^l Reflexions. 

Lord Bacon compares the Cafe of deformed Per- 
fons ]to that of Eunuchs p* in whom Kings were wont 
M to put great Truft as good Spials and Whifperers ; 
f* for they that are envious towards all, are more 
f* obnoxious and officious towards one." — But, with 
Subniiffion to fo good a Judge of Human Nature, I 
own, I can difcover no uncommon Qualification in 
them for Spies; and very few motives to Envy peculiar 
to themfelves. Spies/ubmit to that bafe and ungene- 
rous Office, either for the Sake of Intereft or Power : 
\l for Intereft, it is to gratify their Covetoufnefs ; if 
for Power, their Ambition or Revenge : which Paf- 
(10ns are not confined to the Eunuch or Deformed ; 
jbut indifcriminately feize all ClaiTes of Men. Envy 
fpo may prompt a Man to meaa A^votv^> \xv Q*i^t.\ xs^ 
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bring down the Perfon envied to his own Level i but 
if it is on account of Superiority of Fortune, it will 
operate alike on Men of all Shapes* Euni/chs have 
but one peculiar Motive to Envy ; but that (as Lord 
Bacon exprefles it) makes them envious towards all : 
becaufe it is for a Plealure, which all bi4 themfelves 
may enjoy. Deformed Perfons are deprived only of 
Beauty and Strength, and therefore thofe alone are to 
he deemed the extraordinary Motives to their Envy ; 
for they can no more be beautiful or firong, than 
Eunuchs be fuccefsful Lovers. As to myfelf, what* 
ever Sparks of Envy might be in my Conftitutiout 
Xhey are now entirely extinguifhed ; for, by frequent 
and ferious Reflexion, I have long been convinced of 
the fnial) Value of moft Things which Men value 
the moft. 

There is another Paffion to which deformed Per- 
fons feem to be more expofed, than to Envy s which 
is Jealoufy ; for^ being confciovs that they are lefs 
amiable than others, they may naturally fufpe£b, that 
they are lefs beloved. I have the Happine(s to fpeak 
this from Conjedure, and not from Experience ; for 
it was my Lot, many Years ago to marry a young 
Lady, very pioufly educated, and of a very diftin- 
guifhed Family, and whofe Virtues are an Honour 
to her Family, and her Sex ; fo that I had never 
any 1 rial of my Temper j and can only guefs at it 
by Emotions I have felt in my younger Days ; when 
Ladies hayp been more liberal of their Smiles to 
thofe, whon^ I thought in every refpe£t, but Per(bn» 
my Inferiors. 

The 
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The mod ufeful Inference from all this to a diew 
formed Perfon, is to be upon his Guard againft thoft 
Frailties to which he is more particularly expofed i 
and to be careful, that the outward Frame do not 
diftort the Soul. [/J Orandum eft^ let us pray, fays 
yuvenal^ ut Jit mens fana in corpore fanOy for a found 
Mind in a healthy Body $ and every deformed Perfoa 
fliould add this Petition, ut Jit mens reHa in cerp^ri 
curvo^ for an upright Mind in a crucked one. And 
let hiat frequently apply to himfelf this Article of 
Self-examination, [^k^Lenior (^ miliar Jis acadinti 
JmeHa ? as Age approaches, do your Temper and 
Morals improve ? It is a Duty peculiarly incumbent ; 
for if Beauty adds Grace to Virtue Itfelf, Vice muft 
be doubly hideous in Deformity. 

Ridicule and Contempt are a certain Confequence 
of Deformity ;. and thecefore what a Perfon cannot 
avoid, he fliould leatrn not to regard* He fliouId 
bear it like a Man; forgive k asaChriftian; and 
confider it as a Philofopher. And his Triumph will 
be complete, if he can exceed others in Pleafantry 
on himfelf. Wit will give over, when it fees itfelf 
out-done ; and fo will Malice, when it finds it has 
no Effed : And if a Man's Behaviour afford no 
Gaufe of Contempt, it will fall upon thofe, who 
condemn him without Caufe. It fometimes hap- 
pens, that Perfons, with whom I have a flight Ac- 
quaintance, will take notice of me on fome Days^ 
and overlook me on others ; well knowing that thejp 

[i] Sat. X* [i(] Hon Sp« fi. 1. a. 
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ought to treat one of my Shape, with the precife 
Degree of Ceremony, wbkh fuits their prefent Hu« 
snour. I will not fay, this is a Pleafure ; but I can 
truly fay, it is no Mortification. It excites in me 
no Refentment, but only Speculation. And not able 
to find out a very good Reafon for their Behaviour, 
I endeavour to find as good a one as I can. I confi- 
der with myfelf, what it is which makes them at that 
Jun^reof fuch particular Importance to themfelves; 
and afk myfelf many Queftions of this Sort. Is hb 
Father dead ? Has he written a Play ? Has he dined 
with my Lord Mayor f Has he made a Speech ? Has 
be been prefented at Court ? Has he been fpoke to at 
a Levee ? Has he a new Equipage, or Title ? Has 
be had a good Run i Has he got a Place ? Is he go* 
ing to marry a Fortune i Has he been congratulated 
on the Performance of his French Cook, or his French 
Taylor ? Is he reckoned a Man of Tafte ? Is he ad- 
mitted of White* s^ or of the Royal Society ?— Such 
are the Topicks of my Speculations ; and though I 
am a Perfon of no great Penetration, I fometimet 
hit on the right Caufe. 

Fine Cloaths attraA the Eyes of the Vulgar ; and 
therefore a deformed Perfon fhould not afTume thofe 
borrowed Feathers^ which will render him doubly 
ridiculous. He could fcarce expofe himfelf more by 
dancing at Court, than by appeaifing the fineft there 
on a Birth-day. Ever fince I have arrived at Years 
of Difcretion, I have worn a plain Drefs ; which, 
for near thirty Years, has been of the fame grave 
Colour ; and which I find not the leaft Inclination 

to 
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to alter. It would be monftrous in me to beftow 
any Ornament on a Perfon, which is incapable of it; 
and ihould I appear in Lace or Embroidery, my 
Friends might affign it as no unreafonable Pretence 
fbr a Commiifion of Lunacy againft me — I can fcarce 
forbear digreffing 'on this Subject, when I reflcA» 
what Numbers, who ihould know better, fet a Va- 
lue upon thefe Trifles, which are fit Amufementt 
^ly for Children. If they are pleafed with the Fi*. 
Bcryonly; they are no better than Children- If it 
16 to gain refpe(3:; fuch refpe£t muft come from 
die Vulgar, and not from Men of Senie. Is it to 
ihew their Quality ? it does not, for even Apprenti** 
€es are fine. Is it to be an Evidence of their Riches I 
it is not; for the moft neceffitous are finefl, as Tay- 
lors know to their Coft. Do their Figure or Repu-^ 
tation depend on their Drefs ? then they are en- 
tirely in the hand of the Taylor. He is the Engi* 
neer to^ guard and defend them ; the God to fave or 
deflroy.. Do they drefs to pleafe the Ladies ? that 
is the moft reafonable End ; yet very few of them 
but are wifer than to be taken with the Coat inffead 
of the Man ; and what can be taking in a Man, 
who invades their Province, and appears by his At^*^ 
ons to be one of them ? — If it is a Lady that is fond 
of Finery; I afk her why? If fhe is a Beauty, ih» 
wants no Ornament ; if plain, flie cannot be tranf- 
formed. Her Drefs indeed may enliven her PoetV 
Fancy, and lave him a Journey to the Sun and Stars 
for his Similies and AUufions. If the Lady had not 
put on her Finery, we might bavi» loft this polite and 
ingenious Stanza ; 
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fP adorning thee tmtbjb much Art 

Is hut a barbarous Skill: 
^is like the poifining of a Dartp 

Too api be/ore to kill. 

Every Mother (like her in [/] Juvenal) hath prayed 
in the Temple of Fenus^ for the moft exquifite Beauty 
in her Children. But fince the Goddefs hath beert 
thus deaf and unkind, I cannot advife any one of my 
Sec^ to be her profelTed Votary ; for (he will be as 
little propitious to his Wifhes, as (he was to his 
Mother's Prayer. A Helen will run away with a 
Paris J but where is the Nymph that will liften to 
fuch a Corydon? In vain will he fummon the Mufes 
to his Aid, unailifted as he is by the Graces. His 
[m] Sacharijfa^ Myra^ Cloe^ or Belinda^ may, per- 
haps, tickle her Ear, but will never touch her Hearts 

[«] Not fFords alone plta/e ben 

Or if (as [o] frailer expreffcs it) her high Pride 
fhould defcend to mark his Follies, it is the greatef^ 
Honour he can expe£): j unlcfs, in a merry Mood, 
Ihe fliould take it into her Head to treat him like [p] 
Falftaffy or Squire Slender. He will be tha choiceft of 
Cupid's April Fools ; and I will not fay an egregiout 

r/J Formam optat modico pueris, majore puellis 
Murmure, dim Veneris fanum^Yidet anxia mater, 
Ufque ad delicias votorum. iSat. x. 

[ffi] Sacbarijfa belongs to IValler, My XaLan^dovnt, Cite to Prw> 
and Belinda to Pope, 

[ir] MiltotCi Paradife loft. Book vui. 

[o] In his Poem on Love. 

W Merry Wives of Winiior. 

Afsf 
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A&, but Camel, co bear fats Burthens. But let this 
be fome Gonfolation Co him, that, while he is not 
liiffered to regale on the Sweets of the Hive, he is 
Tecured from its Sting. 

But, not to make ugly Pcrfoos out of Love with 
tbemfelves^ I will now exhibit fome Advantage m^ 
Gng ftom Deformity. 

Inflead of repining, a deformed Peribn ought to 
be thankful to Providence for giving him fuch a 
Guard to his Virtue and Repofe. Thouiands are 
daily ruined by a haadfome Perfon ; • for Beauty is a 
Flower, that every one wants to gather in its Bloom, 
and fpare no Paias or Strata|^em to re^chit*. All 
the Poetical Stones coocemiag it have tbek Moral. 
A HtUn oecafions War and Gonfiiiion : The Hya- 
cinths and Ganimedis are feized qn for Catamites : The 
Endymons and Ad^is for Gallants : Nardffiit can 
admire nobody burhimlclf ^ and grow^ old before he 
is cured of that Paffion. Who is a Stranger to the 
Story of Lucretia killing herfelf for her violated 
Chaftity ? or of Virginia killed by her Father to pre** 
ferve it ? In thofe Circumftances, fays [q\ Juvenal^ 
Ihe might wiih to change Perfons with Rutila^ the 
only Lady I know, ampiig the Aiicients, celebrated 
for a Hump- back. The fr] handfomeft Men are 

f ^] Sed yettt optari faciem Lacretia, qnalem 

Ipfa habuit. Coperet Untilie Vixfiaia gibbum 
Accipctt^ a^lle'f1lam Rutibt dait; » Sat, jr. 

[r] I ■■ NuUiM •ph«b«m 

DefiniieviliaMa caftraTit in aroe tynumui.' 
Kec praetextatnm rapuit Neyro loripidciny nee 
Strumofom, atque utero pariter slbbo<)}i« tam«DXaa« t\>\d« 

Vol, J. K Ow^Skcl 
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chofen for Eunuchs and Galltntft ; and when thejr 
are catcbed in exercifing the Jaft Fundion, both 
[sj HoracM and Juvenal inform you of the Pcnaltiea 
and Indignities they undergo, [f J Silius waa con- 
verted, by the infatiable Mejfalina^ Into a Hufband ; 
and Sporusj by the Monfter [u] Nero, into a Wife. 
The laft mentioned Poet ihews, that praying for 
Beauty is praying for a Curfe ^ and [at] Perfius re. 
fufes to join in fucb a Prayer ; and have not I reafon 
to thank my Stars, that have placed roe nxure out of 
Danger, than even Virtue could ; for that could not 
guard a [>] J^feph^ an [%\ Hifpolytus^ z BgUerapHmy 
and others, ag^unft the Revenge of flighted Love. 

[f] Hic ilr pfaedpiteai teOo dedit : itlt flafellis 
Ad iMftciD oefos: fugkoB bic decidft acmn 
l^nedoniiiQriji torlMm : dedit hie pro cotfpm flwamos : 
HuJK pennimeront calones : qainetiam UW- 
Accidity ttt cuidam teftes candamque Ukmm 
Pemeteret fiMfWttiii i ■ i ■ Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 1. 

jpfilaiii mochot ft mugilia intm^ ' Jav. i^» 

[/]-•—» O^tiflMU hic & foaaoBSRtBM idem 
GcQtii Patricifle npiter niier Qctioguaadtia 
Meflalfaue octtlii. ■ Jot. Sat. x. 

[tt] Suetonius. 

[x] Hone optent geoerum Rex & Regina ; pueU* » 

Hunc raptaot : quicqoid calcaterit hic^ tola fiat : 
Aft ego notrici nott maiido vota } negato 
Jupiter hgcllli. , Pttf.Sat.ii. 

[y] Gen,cb. xxxlz. 

[ai] '■ Quidproftiitolim 

Hippolyto grave propofitum f Quid Bellerophonti i 
Enibuic aempe hsc, tea faftidiu repulsa : 
Nee SUtenobsa minni quani Crefla eacaaduit^ k.& 
Coocufel^ UDbm^ ■ Jgy^ Sat, tu 

Another 
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Ahotfier great Advantage of Deformity is, that it 
iehds to thie Improvement of the Mind. A Man, 
that cannot fhine in his Perfon, will have recourie to 
his Uhderft^ding ; and attempt to adorn that Part of 
him, which alone id Capable of Ornament ; when his 
Ambition ph>m{(t$ him to begiil, with Cowley^ to afk 
bimrelfthisQueftiofl, 

What /ball I d$U hi fir iver knotvn^ 
And mak$ thi Agi to conn my own f 

on looking about him, he will find many Avenues 
to the Temple of Fame barred againft him ; but 
fome are ftill open through that of Virtue ; and thofe, 
if he has a right Ambition, he will moft probably 
attempt to pafi. The more a Man is una£tive in his 
Perfon, the more his Mind will be at work ; and the 
Time which others fpend in Adion, be will pafs in 
Study and Contemplation : by tbefe he may acquire 
Wifdom, and by Wifdom, Fame. The Name of 
Socrates is as much founded, as thofe of Alexander 
and Cafar ; and is recorded in much fairer Charac* 
ters. He gained Renown by Wifdom and Goodnefs i 
They by Tyranny and Oppreffion : He by in(hu£t- 
ing; They by deftroying Mankind : and happy it is, 
that their evil Deeds were confined to their Lives; 

Vt Pnetum mulier perfida credulum 
Falfis impulerit criiniiiibas^ nimis 
Cafto Bellerophonti 
Mabiraie necem, refeit. 
Narrat pene datum Pelea Taitaro, 

M'sndram Hippolyten dam fugit abftineos. 

Hon Od. vil, 1. 3. 

K 1 'V'^^^ 
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while he continues to inftru£l us to this Day* A 
deformed Perfon will naturally cohfider, where his 
£!trength and his Foible lie i zhi as^e is well ac- 
quainted with the laft, he will eafily End out the 
fir ft i and muft know, that (liF it is any where) it is 
not, like S'ampf$t^s^ in the Hair ; but muft he in the 
Lining of the Heaa. He will fay tio hiihielf, I am 
weak in Perfon ; unable to ferve my Country in the 
Field ; I can acquire no milttaiy dory; But I may» 
like SocrateSy acquire Reputation by WiAiom and 
Probity ; let me therefore be wife and honeft. My 
Figure is very bad ; ahd I fliould Appear bilt ill ib ^ 
Orator, either in the Pulptt or at the BaV; Vit tat 
therefore pafs my TitAt ill my Study, either in itad- 
ing what may Improve wyftlf, or ih wrJtteg what 
may entertain or inftirud others. Z faiA, hot the 
Strength of Herculis ; Aor ckTt I rid the World oF ft 
toany Mbnftcrs ^ "but pcAkps I flwy ^t iM of fcnle 
myfelf. If I cannot draW out Cacui iWmi bis Den, t 
may pluck the Villain from my oWn ih'dlft. I can- 
not cleanfe the Stkbles of AugeHs ; but I muy ckihlk 
my own Heart from Filth and Impotity : I ihay €c^ 
molifb the Hfira of Vices wMriti itl^ ; )fchd (hOiiia 
be careful too, [a] that >Drlif le I \t>p off onb, I do not 
fuiFer more to git>w up ih its ftead. Let me be fef- 
Vlceable ih any Way tfakt lean; and if I am f6, it 
may, in fome meafure, be owing to my Deformity* 
Which at leaft (hould be a Reftraint on my Conduct 
left my ConduA make me more deformed* 



[al Quidtc exemptajttVat ^inii de plaribus uita? 

Hot. £p. ii. L %• 
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Fcv PerfoDs have a Hmrfe entirely to their Mind ; 
or the AfuvavNktB in it difpofed as tbcy could wUh. 
And there is no deformed Berfon, whp does not wiih 
that his Soul had a better habitation } which is fom^ 
times not lodged according to its Quality. Lord 
Gartadon lays of Sir CbarUs Caomdijh (Brother to 
the Marquis of Newcaftlt) that he was a Man of ihe 
nobleft and largeft Mind, though of the le^ft and 
tnoft inconveniefic Body, that lived. And /every body 
]cnowS| that the late Prince of Orange had many 
amiable Qiialities. Therefore, in juRice to fuch 
P/erfqnsy I guift Aipoofe that ^y did not repine, that 
^^eiF TjHqwwitp yif^tt wt }n a wojre regujar ^tyl^ 
fof Arct^ifcQ^rr. Ap<l ]^% ^very deformed Perfon 
wafyn ImHi wifh r/eA^jSJJ^gi that though his Sou} 
Jl^ w^ the 9Kift cop.ye9i|e9t and beau^fid Apj^rtr 
HQienty ye; l^ it J^ hfdntable \ that the Aicccwmor 
4^W ^ ^^ jyQ m J^n iMp<^ the jKoi^^^ ^t hf 
j» tm T««»tifer Wfo or (Wor^ properly) ft WiU i 
iUldthat^ W^i^ fee remws |p it, ^ i? iff »^t;?te tp 
^ 9iyi^ Jpy itii? jp«^> it)je Duajb, Ihe I^p§fle, and 
(the^li^ 

ly^ho^ Ijjie, J c$yn?AQ|t9vivit|MCQiqes of lh^ cqn- 
jtmyttibkiCfu-pillCs iwrt^qh if *C Sjrfjj^S 4?f this Rffay. 
J wonder ^ jfcbe Weaktt^ of ^ooie of the d4 Patri- 
aK:hs, thft provided hiu^Uig Flac^» that their Bones 
might he galtoisd to .^leiir feathers. Doth ope Clod 
of Earth delight in the Neighbourhood of another ? 
or is there any Converfiitioh in the Grave ? It muft 

h^ye bcj;p ji Me jin Sir J^ajm^lQi^r^y ^^i^V ?st- 
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dered himfelf and Lady (to be buried at Harnw m 
tbi Hill: One of bis Strength of Mind could have 
no Superftition of that Sort. It is of no Coniequeaoe 
where the Body rots ; whether it rots immediately^ 
or be preferved a few Years ; or whether it be de- 
voured by Birds or Beafts, or placed in a fumptuous 
Tomb. If a Man doth not provide himfelf a Monu- 
ment by his Adions, and embalm his Memory in 
Virtue ; the lying Marble will decay ; and then hb 
Memorial (even in that little Corner) will perifh ^ 

[li] ^uandBfuidm data /unt ipfe qmqui /ala JifukJbris, 

The Pharaohs are ftolen from their Pyramids ; and 
their Mummies difperfed through th|B World, only a^ 
idle Curiofities. And though the Pyramids are more 
durable than common Sepulchres i yet their Hiftory 
is already unknown ; and they muft, in the End, 
undergo t he fame Fate, [r] Mr. Addifm admires 
the Humany of Cyrus (or rather of Xenopbsn) in or- 
dering his Body to be buried in the Earth, that it 
mi^t be ufefiil in manuring it. My Fle(h will af- 
ford but little Manure ; but, in another Refpefl, my 
Carcafe may be of eminent Service to Mankind ; and 
therefore, if I ihpuld die inteftate, or not mention it 
in my Will, let the World take this as my dying 
Requeft. As I have, for fome Years, been afllided 
with the [d] Stone, and owe the Prefervation and 
Eafe of Life fince to the continued taking of great 
Quantities of Soap, I defire my Body may be opened 

OJ Ju7. Sat X. [(] Spc£btor, No. 169. 

[</pI wiU btre pvt a n^re particular Account of myielf with fegayd 
to that Diffcmper, wUch^ I hop?, wiU be of more iflunediatc iService. 

and 
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and examined by eminent Surgeons; that Mankind 
may be informed of its ESeSL And if a Stone 
ihould be found in my Bladder (as I imagine there 
will) I defire it may be preferved among Sir Hans 
£i!»0if^/CoIIe&ion.——* Until that Time comes, I 
hope to employ the little Remainder of Life in Pur- 
fiiits not unbecoming a rational Creature. 



My CASE. 

FO R many Years red Sand conftantly came from 
me, without Paun or Inconvenience. About 
nine Years ago I began to be uneafy % and before 
twelve. Months had pafled, vns fo much out of order, 
that I could no longer ride ; the Motion of a Coach 
grew infuppoitable ; and that of a Chair or Walk- 
in|, was generally attended with bloody Water. 

Tie Regimen. 

I took Mrs. Sttphwis Medicine in the folid Form, 
three Ounces a Day for about five Years i when \ 
dianged it for the &me Quantity of Caftile Soap i 
ii^ch, about a Year fince, I reduced to two Ounces ; 
and lately to one Ounce, with about a Pint of Lime- 
water mixt with Milk ; being willing to regain my 
Liberty as far as is confiftent with Eafe and Safety. 
This Regimen I have inceiSmtly purfued ; except 
fome few Days that I have purpofely omittfd it, to 
obferve the Coofequences of fiich Omiffiba^ 

K4 ' ^^ 
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The Efeifs. 

Whilft I puiTue this RcgiQien^ I never difcfaargt 
red Sand ; whenever I cnkiit it for a few Days, I con* 
ftantly do. By a-fteddy Perfeveraace in iCy my par- 
ticular Complaint has been gradually diminiihed ; an4 
my Health, in general, improved. I believe I could 
now r^dC) thoMgb I have not tried. I feldom feel 
any Uneafinefs in a Coach ; and when I do, it is in- 
confiderable ; though fometimes (but very rarely) it 
is attended with bloody Water. And the Motion of 
a Chair or Walking do not aiFed): me. In £hort, { 
have exchanged Pain for £afe, and MUery for Com- 
fort ; and bad it not been for this Medicine> I ftoul^ 
not haye been now ^ive. tq have told uny Story. 

My C<indki;fio|ii arjB jthefe: 

J. Mrs. Stephens*! Medicine, or Caftile Soap, ar/e 
fafe Remedies; and three Ounces may be taken 
levery Day for Years together (and^ probably, during 
I^ife) without any ill Coinkqufiou. 

• 

2. That Health in !^eral will improve by thek 
Ufe ; for by their deanfiig Quality, I imagine, tfaqf 
better prepare the Stomach (oi Digefiion, amd the 
Inteftines for QiylificaidoQ* 

3. They i^e Preveotlvea of the Stone 3 ^either by 
binderiiig the Generation or Formation of tboTe Par- 
ticles of which It is compofed^ ioi by &pl»C9tyq; the 

Pifcharge 
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jDifduy^ of them before Concretion. And. I am 
fttrfMaded» that, by taking theoit PerToos who have 
iiot that Difteaper^, will be fecured from it; and 
tbofe who have it^ from gronring worfc. And if, oit 
leflening mjr Q|ianCit)r, I ag^io find die Appearance 
of red Saodv I will iocreafe it Mffin to a Quantitj 
f«$cieat to preifent k. 

4* Tfaejr are Llthontriptlcs. Of this I hare often 
had ocular Proof; and the difcbarged Fragments asc 
(pftened^ and their Parts more eafily feparated. 

5* H^ are Lenitivfss, where the Stone is not ea» 
«drely difcharged ; fo that when a complete Cure ia 
not obtained, Eafe may, as I have happily experi- 
.enced. But from what Caufe this proceeds, let Phy- 
£cians enquire and determine. 

I believe Men fcarce differ fo much in the Tem- 
per of their Bodies^ as of their Minds; and though 
many Cafes may be very unlike my own, I am per-*^ 
fuaded, that a regular Ufe of this Medicine would^ 
fer die moft Part, be as beneficial to others as io 
myfelf. Perfbnsy with whom it difa^rees; in other 
Rti^edi, are excluded from this Benefit ; .as the 
Intemperate arje from the Benefit ctf this or any other 
Medicine* 

I have, for « long CoBife.of Veavs, aMbkied 
from all ftrong Liquors ; but drin|c every thing that 
is fmall. I can eat any thing, but not much ; and 
like the mofl: common Diet befl:. I prefer moft 
itbings to l^leQi; and of Flefli the whiteft. I nevet 
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altered my commcm Diet on Account of thb Medi* 
cine ; or the Times of mj Meals, which have ever 
been very irregular. I have always taken an Ounce 
at a time $ fometimes before, ibmedmes at, and 
fometimes after. Meals ; and I have often made a 
Meal of the Medicine itfelf, only with a Glafi of 
Imall Liquor (of any Sort] and a little Qread, whicb 
I have always taken with it. I generally took the 
thite Ounces at proper Intervals j and fometimes at 
very fliort ones. This Medicine has always agreed 
with me | and I never once felt it on my Stomach, 
or any other Inconvenience from it. And I think it 
my Duty to omit no Opportunity of publifhing its 
Virtues to the World. 



ribto 



POSTSCRIPT. 

SINCE I finiihed this Efiay, I am in doubt 
whether I ought not to change die Title. For 
I have heard of a very ingenious Performance, called 
Tie Analjifis of Beauty^ which proves inconteftably, 
that it confifts in Curve Lines : I congratulate my 
Fraternity ; and hope, for the future, the Ladiea 
V^'ai t&etm th^osk Dis Beaux Gar fons. 



FOST^ 



[ «39 } 



POST-POSTSCRIPT. 

I Wonder, that in the firft Edition of this EOkj^ 
I forgot to mention fome Inconveniences I fufier 
of a very grievous Nature ; and which have a Right 
10 a Place in Pages 102 and 103 of this Edition* 

When I am in a Coach with a Fair Lady, I am 
hid by Silk and Whale-bone. When I fit next her 
jUt Table, my Arm is fo pinioned, I can neither help 
her nor myfelf. We are deprived of the Pleafure o£ 
feeii^each odier; and (he would fcarce know I was 
there, if ihe did not fometimes hear me under her 
Wing. I am in Purgatory on the Confines of Pa- 
radife. I therefore beg one Favour, and which ihe 
may grant with Honour ; that (fince I defpair of fup« 
planting her [e] Lap-dog) flie will allow me a Cufhion 
to raife me above fuch Misfortunes. 

[f] N. B. Mmy Lidiet (ay, that Sboekutu ufjtf a Cor as mylelf, 
and unworthy of his Poft. Bat nothing io diirefpedftil Aall everdcape 
xnc^ left it would offinid» orbetfaoiishtthelnyyofaRiva]. 
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Lucina fine Concubitu. 

LETTER 

Hambly a dd r cifed to die 

ROTAL SOClETry 



IN WHICH 



h proved, by moft Inconteftable Evidsnce^ 
drawn from Reafon and Praftice, that a 
Woman may conceive, and be brou^t to 
Bed, without any Commerce with Man« 

Off amnes nterfie in ^^epbyros fiant rupihm atHts^ 
Bxt^tani^ ieves auras^ et Jap9 Jim ulta V 
ijnjvf^ 'vtitto gravida (mrabile didu) 
Saxa per, et fc^ptJos it d^frifiu cofeualUs 
Dijkgiunt, &c. Vine. Georgic. in. 

Cur £g9 defpenm fori fan €9fgngi maters 
Et fmtn intaSo^ iummodo eqfta^ *virof 

Oirii>, Fait r« 
Or, as other Authors fatg, 
7hefroUc Wind that breathes theSfnng, 
Zephyr fwith Aurora plapf^^ 
As he met her once a Mapng, 
l^iffd her ivith thee a Dauber fair. 
So Imxom, Mthep and dehonnair, 

Milton's L'Allcgra. 
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LETTER 



Humbly addreflcd to the 



ROTAL sociErr. 



Gkntlbmbk, 

TH E great Encouragement you (hew to all 
learned Inveftigatlons of Nature (wltneft 
^ofe excellent Treatifes pubiifhed every 
Year in your Philofophical Tranfaflions) emboldens 
me to lay before you a Dlfcovery, which, I believe, 
is entirely new, and which I am fure will equal any 
dung that has been offered to the World fince Phi- 
lofophy has been a Science. Excule my Prefump- 
don, and forbear your Cenfures, till you have read 
my Narrative* No lefs than fiftren Year3 of my 
Life have been fpent in bringing this Arcanum to a 
Maturity. And idien both Theory and Pradice had 
confirmed me in it, my firft Thoughts inchned me 
Co go over into France^ and put up for the Prize at 
Bwieauxj where Philofophers (hew ProUems, aa 
Gardeners do Cariiations at a Florift's Fea(L But 
witbviyfelft th«t your iUuftmrn^R^^ 
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might, probably, efieem yourfelves affironted, if you 
bad HOC che Maietenhead of mr Secret, and at die 
fiune time difdaining to come in Competition with 
the lower Race of Philofopbers, who write about 
Tides and Eclipfes, and Laws of Gravitation^ die 
trivial Amufements of idle Speculatifts, and Alma« 
nack-makers ! I fay,* oat of Reverence for your emi-' 
nent Body, and feme Degree of Pride in Conjunc- 
tion, I refolved to .appeal at once to the Public, and 
more particularly to addrefs myfelf to your Worlhips* 
Not to keep you any longer in Sufpenfe, I have 
fbtnd out, and am g«ing to prove, by xmA jjicoo- 
teftable Eiddence, that a Woman may conceive, and 
be brought to Bed, without any Commerce with 
Man. This, Gendemen, I dare fiiy, ycm wJ9 allow 
to be a very wonderful Difcovery ; and tkot^ I 
might eafily fatisfy People of your penetrating Iifight 
into the Works of Nature, with a mere ph|ffical 
Account of human Seed, and the Anatomy of a Ee- 
male Womb ; yet^ as I am to combat the Simplicity 
of the ^;norant, and the Prejudices of the PerveHi^ 
I wiQ defcribe at large what firft fuggpfled thU 
Thought to me, and how I proceeded aftervanb 
from Coojedure to Demonftration. 

The Lot which Providence a^ned me in Lifcw 
was to pra^fe Phyfick in a Country Town ; to 
which I united the fiifterly Science of Maa-Midwilij. 
And though it ill becomes any one to boaft of fais pwb 
Merit, yet I will venture to aflert, thai, in tte 
Courfe of my PraSife, I have helped sev aa many 
People into the World as ever 1 ielpod oat ^ it ; 
^ which 
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utrbicb rendered my Fame (b great for obftetric Ope* 
ra^ns, that I engrofled the Cuftom of all the Breed** 
ing Women in the fruitful County of — — *— • But 
not to trouble you with more of my private Hiftory 
than is lieceflary, as I was fitting alone one After- 
noon, fmoking my Pfftnmri^Uan Pipe, I received % 
Meflage from a neighbouring Gentleman, informing 
me that his Daughter was dangeroufly ill, and dcfir* 
ing my immediate Attendance. When I was ar-» 
rived, and had examined the young Lady concerning 
her Complaints, I was furprifed to find in her all the 
Symptoms of Pr^ancy ; but as I know very well 
bow tenderly Ladies indue their Reputation, evea 
after they have loft them, I withdrew the Father afidc 
into a feparate Room, for the Sake of Privacy, and 
there, with great Concern, told him what my Oflkc 
obliged me to dedare ; that hb Daughter was appt* 
rently with Child, and very near the Time of her 
Labour. The old Gentleman was ftruck with Hor« 
ror at the News ; and immediately rufliing into tht 
Chamber, qpbraided both his Wife and Daughter ia 
the bitteieft Terms, for concealing £> important % 
Secret JFrom him, and bringing fuch a Difgrace on 
the Family. The young Lady turned up a Face of 
inexpreffible Innocence and Amazement,, and imoiC'- 
diately iainted away into her Mother's Anns. 'Tis 
ufually oUerved, I know^ that all Prdfeffions, iriiich 
delight in Bloody from the Phyfictan down to the 
Butcher (who are employed to <tifl>urthen Nature of 
her Numbers, left *tbe WorM (hould grow too po« 
pulous) <»i9«:tbe.ScdSitions of .humanity, and ne* 
ver fui^ thw^iads to be ipterrupted with Pity f 
Vol:L V L \sA 
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but though I had been long ufed to the Sight of Mi-« 
ftrjr^ and had acquiivd a fufficient Conflancy of Fea* 
fures, there was fomething in the Scener before me 
tbo powerful for Cuflom ; and I really found myfelF 
inclining to Compaffion. But the good old Lady 
fi>^n put a Stop to thefe Womaniih Emotions of my 
Spirit, falling upon me with the moft outrageous 
Abufe» for daring to afptrfe her Daughter* s Reputa* 
tion in that wicked ruffianly Manmr^ vowing // wai a 
Lie^ a damned Lie I and flie viendered her H^/band 
could hear it without Rrfentment. To all which I 
replied, with fome Acrimoiiyy that I was not ufed 
fo be treated with fuch Language, that I knew very 
#ell how dif^igreeable a Truth it muft be to a Pa<« 
i^nt's Ear, but finee my Office could not prote£l me 
from Abufe, my Honour obligeid nae to take my 
Leave i and fo making a Bow, I left the Family to 
grow calm at leifure $ not doubting but I ifaould have 
a fecond Summons; when they had reafoned them- 
fblves into Tismper; Accordmgly a Chariot came to 
letch me the next Morning ; and diough the Mother 
could hardly bridle in her Paflion, ixA die young 
Lady protefled every Moment Ihe Wat innocent; 
Affairs were how too far advanced to be coneealed; 
and about Five in the Afternoon^ I conduced into 
the World the little malicbtis Witnefs, whofe £vi« 
dehte was fo fatal to the young Lady's Charader, 
and fo necefiary to the Vindication of mine; Yet^ 
fUUj after this feemingly conclufive Coiivi£lion, ihe 
continued to make the fitihe earnieft Declarations to 
ail who vifited bet i and dhb Day, as I was fitting 
arfo^ With ber» after Ibeim jpc^ wtB reto^ered 

llom 
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from the Shock of her Deliverjy 4ie caught mehaftilf 
by die Handy and with many T^rs, and many Af- 
feverations of Innocence, begged of Heaven to blaft 
her immediately with Lightning, if ever (he had 
known a Man. Such eameft Proteftations^ delivered 
with fucfa an Air of Tnidi, and accompanied with 
fo many moving Tears^ wrought upon me fo ftrongly> 
that, I knew not how* I found myfelf ftrangely in-* 
dined to believe her, even againft the Remonftrances 
of Reafoh and Experience* Full of what fhe had 
faid, I returned Home in a very thoughtful Moody 
and continued uneafy and perplexed for a great while ; 
till one Day happening to take up Mr. fVoolla/ion*$ 
Religion if Nature delineated^ I fell accidentally upon 
a Paflage, which ftruck fuch a fudden Light on my 
Imagination, that 1 fhall beg Leave to quote it at 
large, as the Ground-work and Foundation of my , 
whole Syftem. 

That great Philofopher difputing whether human 
Souls are traduced from Parents to their Children, 
or fupernaturally conveyed into the Fcetus at the 
Time of its Birth (which is a veiy worthy Subje^ 
of philofophic Enquiry, becaufe impoffible to be de- 
termined, and miich a-kin to that learned Difquifi« 
tbn of old, [tf ] whether Eggs or the Chicken in them 

M Ctnfmimt Uy, muxj of the old Philofophen aflerted the Eter« 
iitj of:the';World upoo thit excellent invincible Argument, ** quod nf« 
** gent'omnino pbfle ^repeririy avefiie ante an ova generata iint 5 com 
^ et oynra^&^ave, et arii fine o?o gigni non poflat.** This interefting 

\ Q3gfti<iB|was once mach agitated; as may be feen by Maerohitu and 

1 ^/a^^who^jbit«d«r«vf9irj|$.woyU'Wf»>^ 
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are firft created) in the fifth SeAion of hb incompc-' 
rable Work, has the following remarkable Pafiag^! 
<< If then the Semina, out of which Animals are pro- 
*^ duced) are (a's I doubt not) Animalcula already 
<* formed ; which being diftributed abouty efpecially 
*^ in fome opportune Placa» are taken in with Ali- 
<< ment, or perhaps the very Air ; being feparated in 
<^ the Bodies of Males^ by Strainers proper to every 
*^ Kind, and then lodged in their feminal Veflelsy do 
*^ there receive fome kind of Addition and Influence^ 
** and then being transferred into the Wombs of the 
*< Females, are there nouriihed more plentifully, and 
*' grow too big to be longer confined ; I fay, if this 
"be the Cafe, tfc/' And again, "I cannot but 
*< conclude that there are Animalcula of every Tribe 
*< originally formed by the Almighty Parent, to be 
** the Seed of all future Generations ; and it is cer«^ 
<< tain the Analogy of Nature in other Inftanca, and 
<' microfcopical Obfervations, do ftrongly abet what 
«« I have faid/*— — ^Thefe are the Words of the great 
and learned Mn fFo»llaftM\ which I had no fooner 
read, than I was inftantly throwii into a jRnvr/V, and 
began to rcfled with myrelf,< that if fuch little Em* 
bryos or Animalcula are fo difperfed about, and 
taken in at the Mouth with Air or Aliment ; and if 
nothing more is required thaii a certain hot Bed for 
them to dilate and^ expand themfelves, till they grow 
too big to be longer confined, after the Manner of 
:Seeds in a Cucumber- Frame : I fay, if this be the 
- whole Myftery of Generation (itnd Experiment has 
fince fuDy convinced me that it is ib) I began to 
qistftkib, why might not die Foetus be As completely 
' ' ■ hJitdbed 
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hatched in the feminal Veflfcb of the Wonnn, as 
D^en it pafles through the Organs of both Sexes i 
Why (hould the Animalculum, or litde Animal> go 
fuch a tedious Progrefi, make fuch a round-about 
Tour, when there i§ fo much nearer a Road, fo much 
ihorter a Cut into Day- light i As to what the great 
Pbilofopher mentions of Strainers in the Bodies of 
Males, that was plainly owing to his Want of Skill in 
Anatomy $ and the only l)oubt now remaining with 
me was, whether Animalcula did really float about 
in the Air, and Aide down the Throat as he defcribed ? 
for I had been ufed to think they were originally 
lodged in the Loins of the Males : But if Mr. fVifol* 
la/f9n*s Hypothefis could be proved, the Confequence, 
I thought, would then be eafy and undeniable. Here 
^gain I was at a Stand $ all before me was Darknefs 
and Doubt) I knew not if there were any fuch 
Animalcula, or, if there were, I fuppofcd them too 
fmall to be difcovered by the naked Eye ; and though 
perhaps they might be difcernible with the Help of a 
Microfcope, yet I knew not where to feek for thofe 
•ppertum Pkcis^ hinted at by the great Metaphyfician. 

In this fecond Perplexity, Fortune again flept in 
to my Affiftance, and my Doubts were unriddloi by 
the following Paflage in Virgits Ge$rgick$ : 

Ore §mtgis 'verfie in Zipbyrn fiant rufihu Jtis^ 
ExapiMttpn Uve* miraj i a/effjmtd^s 
Cof^t^it «Mtff gramd^ (mmtbib HBu) 
Saxa fir m fi^tJos H dipnfiu tmmalUs 

Jm SirtmrnGammpn, oMt mtA mffrrmm Jmfiir 
Na/kiimr^ H fimo cmtrifieU fiif/nmhm^ 

1^% 
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Thus tranflated by Mr, Dryden ; 

?lr Mans to Cliffs of rugged Rocks npair, 
Jud, with nvidt Noftrils, fnufftbe Wtftem Jkr : 
When (lAJondrous to relato) the Pannt Wiud^ 
Without the Stallion, fropagatis the Kind, 
Tien, fir^d nmtb amorous Rage, tkuy take thdr FBgbt 
fTM Plains^ .and mount the HilTs unequal Height. 
Nor to the North, nor to the rifing Sun, 
Nor Southward to the rainy Regions runy 
But boring to >the Weft^ and hearing there p 
With gap'ng Mouths they dranu prolific Air, 

Now it is well known, that this fame Virgil was 
a great Natur^, Philofopher, as well as a Poet and 
% Farrier ; and here we fee he confidently aflerts^ that 
it was very conutton for Mares to become pregnant^ 
without a(hy Coition, only by turning their Faces to 
the Weft, ahd fhuffing up the Wind in that Quar- 
ter : But all NaturaJifts being agreed that there is a 
great Analog and Similitude in the generation of all 
Animals,^ whether Bipeds or Quadrupeds, it occurred 
to me, that what had happened to a Mare, might, 
for this very Reafon, happen to a Woman, 

Thus was I got fuccefsfully through two Steps of 
ixiy Difcovery : The great WooUaftw has told me, 
that Animalqula wer^ difperled about in opportune 
Places^ to be the Seed of all Qenerations \ and the 
greater Virgil had told me, that certain M^res of his 
Acquaintance were impregnated by a Weft Wind, 
which, therefore I coadutoi to be one of tbofe oppor^ 
tum Places^ and confidered it as Che proper Vdhicle 
cf ibcfc ioatmg fioibryos. 
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But not willing to rely on Hypothcfis only, or prc^s 
fume on the Authority of great Names, cfpecialiy 
in this enlightened Age, where experimental Philo- 
fophy is To triumphant, and nothing goes down that 
is not made obvious to our Senfes, I refolved to 
have Demonftration before I ventured to pubUib niy 
Thoughlts to the World. There arc, I know, a 
droll Sett of Gentlemen, who think themfelves au- 
thorifed to tell any Lies in Print, and afterwards to 
quarrel with the World for not believing them : But 
for my Part, I write purely and fimply for the Lovtc 
of Truth, for the Ufc and Emolument of my Coun- 
trymen; and I fhould efteem myfclf the moft un- 
worthy or all Beings, if I prefumed to ^oiufe them 
with Fable$, or abufe them with Forgeries. 

Accordingly, after much Exiercifeof mylavention, 
I contrived a wonderful cylindrical, catoptrical^ 
TOtundo-concayo-convex Machine (whereof a very 
exa£t Print will fpeedily be publiibed for the Satis- 
fadion of the Curious, defigned by Mr. H—y — 0, 
and engraved by Mr F-^rtu) which bckig hermeti- 
cally fealed at one End, and je1e£lrified according to 
the niceft Laws of Ele&richy, I ere^ed it in a con- 
venient Attitude to the Weft, as a Jcind of Trap to 
intercept the floating .Animalcula in that prolific 
Quarter of the Hejtven^. The Event .^nfwered my 
£xpedatipn ; and when I had caught a fufficient 
Number of ^efefmall,ori|^n9l, unexpanded Minims 
ofExiflence} I fpread them out cansfutty lii^e Silk- 
Worms'E^Ss upon white Paper i andtb^ ^^T^ 

L 4 ^"i 
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my beft Microfcope, plainly difcerncd them to b« 
little Men and Women, exauS in all their Limbs and 
Lmeaments, and ready to offer themfelvea little C^n^ 
didates for Life, whenever they ihould happen to be 
imbibed with Air or Nutriment, and conveyed down 
into the VefTels of Generation. 

After this $rft Succefs in my Undertaking, I con- 
tinued to make Experiments of various Konds, too 
tedious to be related, for a whole Year, till I had at 
length fully eftabliihfsd the Doffarine of Winds and 
Embryos^ and I find that as other Infers are ufually 
brought by ^n Eafterly Wind, your Human InJtHi 
^e always wafted from the oppofite Qjiarteri thf 
Swarms of both appear like Blights Co the naked Eye j 
and both feem deftined to much the fame End of £j(* 
silence, fruget cv^fuaure nati^ bom to confume the 
fruits (^ the Ground. 

Oftentimes, while \ was viewing them through 
jny Glafs, my Imagination would turn romantic iipon 
the Subjefi, and reprefent to me the great Variety of 
Fortune thefe Xnfe£^ might go through» whenever 
they (hould happen to be called out into Day-light. 
I faid in my Mind^ this little Jleptile may be an 
Jlixander^ ^at a Fauftina^ another a 7ir/^, and 
another a Mountebank ; and I was ftruck with Ad- 
miration to confiderhow many Heroes, and Patriots^ 
and Legiflators, and Monarcbs, were now contained 
on a Sheet of Paper, whofe great Souls, in Time to 
come» may make them efteem the whole World too 
confined a Spenc for their Ambition* I imcmbered 

tbt 
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Ihe Sarcafin of Juvenal^ as true before Life as aftec 
Death, Expende Annlbakmy &c« and I repeated, 
with a kind of EDtbufiaim, thofe excellent Lines in 
Pr. Garth's Difpenfarj } 

Jftnu fie mfiUs the faita and dawning Strife 

0/ ififimt Jtoms kindttng into Life i 

thw the dim Speck of Entity began 

7* extend its recent Form, emd ftretch to Man^ 

To iow minute an Origin tve owe 

Toung AnunoD, Csefar^ and tie great Naflaou 

But now the great Trial of all was come, which, 
I believe, would have puzzled a whole College of 
Phyficians, and fet at naught all the confuldng Powers 
of ^F^r«^— i Lav^. The preparatory Points were 
eftablilhed to my entire Satisfa&ion, but whether 
Animalcula could be ripened into Exiftence, by 
paffing through the feminal Veflels of a Woman 
only, was ftill a Queftion ; and how to make the 
Experiment, Uc kbcry il/ud opus. Very hard it was 
to know when a Woman had imbibed the necefliuy 
Seed ; and harder ftill to reftrain her from all Corner 
merce with Man, till the Experiment had Time to 
take Effed. If I made Choice of a married Woman, 
there the Difficulties were innunaerable ; or if I made 
Cljoice of a Maiden, Virginity has, in all Ages,, beeft 
efteemed a very brittle Ware ; and, I prefume^'has 
not greatly mended its Nature of later Days. Some* 
times I thought of taking a Wife, over whom I 
could ufurp an abfolute Authority^ and lock her up 
till the Day of ber Labour ; but fearing (be might 
grow dffperates wbcn ihe fliouU fiivl I Va& ^x^^ 
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married her to try an Experiment upon her ; and at 
the fame Time grievoufly miftrufting the Continu- 
ance of my own AfieSion, after I had accomplifiied 
my Ends, I diibiifred that Proje^ and refolved, 
after much Perplexity, to hazard all upon a Cham- 
bermaid. Accordingly, having firft~ perfuaded the 
Girl (he was ill, I read Jacob Bibmen £ve Times 
over ; and then mixing up fome Animalcula in a 
Chymical Preparation, I admibiftered them to her as 
a Dofe of Phyikk. After which I difcatded my Foot- 
man, and fufFered no Male Creature, in human 
Shape, to approach my Doors ; nay, fo great was 
my Caution to have my Stratagem f«cceed, that I 
hardly permitted a Dog of the mafculine Gender to 
enter my Houfe. 

In about Six Months it was very vifiblc the Medi- 
cine had taken Efied ; and let the Reader imagine, 
if he can, the Joy I felt, when firft I perceived her 
begin to bourgeon : At the fame Time too a little 
Circumftance happened, which heightened my Joy» 
•nd put the manner of her Conception beyond aU 
Poffibility of Doubt. As I was fitting alone one 
Morning in my Study, ruminating on this great 
Event, the Girl came in to me with Tears in her 
Eyes, and having obtained my Leave to afk a Que- 
Hion, entreated me earneftly to tell her, ifii was 
pejftbk U breed after three Tears f Though I guefTed 
the Drift of her Queftion, yet, affeding an Air of 
Ignorance, and putting on a grave Phyfician's Af- 
{>e£t, I ordered her to be more ex[dicit ; whereupon 
ihe proceeded^ with frequent Breaks of Crying, to 

t(U 
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CtU me how much fhe was a&onifiied at fome Symp- 
toma.; that Heavin above krnw what was the Matter 
With her^, hut ft>e verily believed herfelfa breedings and 
yet Jbe could take her Bible Oath^ Jhe had not been — 
been-^een touched by a Man for tbefe three Years [^]. 
So then, faid I, with a fterner Countenance, and a 
Tone of Severity* You confefs then that about three 

[hi When I Inrote this, I had not feen a remarkable Cade puUiihed 
in the Pbilofopbical TranfaSiont of September, of a Woman, from 
whom a Fcetns was extradled, that had been lodged thirteen Years in 
'he FdUpfiau Tubes, fent from Rigm by Dr. ysmet Mounfty, Phyficiaa 
to the Cxarinrn's Army, together with the Bones of the ikid Foetus, as 
a Prelent to the Royed Society of London. The Woman, as we are told 
in that ingenious Treatife, was a Soldier*s Wife of Abo m Finland, of 
M middle StMture, who, being pregnant for the third Time in the Year 
1730, was afflided with violent Pains and Twiftings of the Bowels, &e, 
and continued £ckly for ten Years afterwards. In the Month of Sep^ 
tember 1 741, ihe pierced her Navel with an Awl, out of which ran a 
yellow-coloured Water, &e. In the Month of June two fmall Bones 
came out, ^c, and in O&ober 174ft, ^^ ''"^ taken in hand by Dr. 
Mounjey^ and Mr. Geithy Surgeon, who thruft a grooved Ptobe into the 
Fifiula, and made an Incifion with a Biftory, upwards and obliquely, 
from die Linea alba, into the Cavity of the Abdomen ; but the Wo« 
man being unruly (as well Ae might] and the Operation not going on 
according to the Doctor's liking, he proceeded no further till the next 
Day, &€• At the next Operation the Incifion was carried downwards j 
but Care taken not to make the external Wound larger than needful, 

left the Omntum and Outs ihould fall out, &r. In ihort, the Fctoi 

was at length c]rtra£led Piece-meal at feveral difficult Operations. Now 
comparing all theie Circumflances together, it feems reafonable to be- 
lieve that this Fmit never was in the Cavity of the Womb, but that 
the Impregnated Ovais wu ftopt in its Paflage through on^ of the Fal* 
Upian Tnbes, where it grew and was detained fo many Years. Nothing 
therefore can be concluded from hence againfl the Caufe I have afligned 
of my Maid'fl Pregnancy (as a certain learned Gentleman of the Royal 
Steietyp who conmnaicated this Story to me, feemed to imagine) for 
the C»&» are very different^ md the uncommon Delay of this Finland 
Wo|iian*s Deliitty wat owing to the prster-natural Situation of thft 
Fcetiu. 
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Years ago, you was guilty of Incontinency ! <— let 
Sir^ replied ihe, to ii Jure it would bi a Polly to dtnf 
it to a Man of your Learning ^^t§ be furg I mu/i eon* 
fefs that about threo Tiars ago^^o hofmn^ Siry /was 
not quia fo goody Sir, as I Jbould have beeny Sir,--^ 
My Uijl MaftiTy Siry who was a ParfoHy Siry — God 
forgivi him and mo tooy — / am fure I have ropentid it 
a hundnd TimtSy and I hope he has done the fanum^^ 
The courteous Reader, I hope, will pardon my def- 
cending to fuch low Particulars, which^ I confefi, 
are beneath the Dignity of a Philofopher \ but as it 
very much concerns me, in an Affair of fuch Mo- 
ment and Importance to the World, to fliew bow 
regularly and cautioufly I proceeded, it was necefiary 
to defcribe the Girl's Simplicity as a Proof of her 
Honefty. Authors who write only for the Amule- 
ment of Mankind, may choofe and omit Circum- 
fiances at their own Pleafure, according to the Rule 
of Horacty 

Dejperes traBata nitefcere fojfe^ reRnfua* 

But we who are unfortunately tied down to Truth, 

muft write, as it were, in Fetters, and are obliged to 

keep on in the direct Road, mthout the Privilege of 

turning afide to entertain ourfelves with ProfpeSs. 

Be it fuf&cient, however, to fay, diat at the nine 

Months End, the Girl was delivered of a chopping 

Boy, whom I have ever fince educated as my own, 

in fpite of all the Calumny of the Neighbourhood \ 

and I cannot doubt, but, in Time, he will rife to be 

a Judge or an Alderman. 

Th\^, 
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Thus, Gentlemen of the Royal Society^ I hope I 
h::ve-proved, in the moft inconteftable manner^ that 
a Woman. may conceive without any Commerce 
with Man ; that the World has been in an Error for 
fix thoufand Years, and^ probably, iirould have con- 
tinued in it fix thoufand more, if I had not been born 
on purpofe to break through filly Prejudices of Edu* 
cation, and undeceive Mankind in fo material a Point* 
Material I muft call it ; for how different is this front 
all the Difcoveries of Ifaac Ntwton the Star-gazer ! 
His, all of them, end in Speculation, but mine ex- 
tend to Pradice ; his are only calculated for the Per« 
ufal of a few College-Pedants, but mine offer them- 
ielves to the World in general : And I ihall fhortly 
publifh a large Volume to fhew that this is the moft 
natural Way of being born ; grounding my Demon- 
ftration on the following infallible Argument, which 
I have drawn up fyUogHlUcally, to prove my wonder* 
fill Talents in Logic ' 

[c\ Nature (fay certain Authors of great Erudition) 
is a very frugal old Lady, and a prodigious good 
Oeconomift : She is obferved to give herfelf at 
little Trouble as fhe can, and to do every thing 
at the cheapeft hand. 

But Animalcula may be hatched as completely in 
a Female Womb, as when they take the more 
tedious Progreb through the Loins of the Males 
alfo. 

[c] This ii a Method omchpiiaiied hy theleaxved Mr. W^'rh»»U, 
libppoicfortieftQif Riafon, toftewUtSltiUia«h^vi4,\«n^ ' 
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Erg9j That is the right Road into Life, which ia 
the ihorteft Road. 

And aow-^what fball I Tay next ? As it often hap«* 
pens that the Ufe and Pra£Hce of a Tiling are 
known I before the Theory of it is difcovered^ (fet 
Inftande, Men of Wur could batter down ToWtt$ 
with Bombs, long before it was proved that Prcjte^ 
tiles defcribe a parabolic Curve ; and tittle Boys had 
amufed themfelves with the Shadows of a magic Lan* 
thorn many a Day ere fome great Philbibphers un- 
dertook to explain the Myfieries of that wonderful 
Machine) fo has it fallen out in the Sabjefb now un* 
der our Confideration : Hiftory has here and theit 
iiimifhed an Example^ and fome Phyfidans of Anti- 
quity have accidentally glanced upon the Subjed % 
but fiill I think I may challenge to myfelf the Merit 
of an original Invention $ and it would be very hard 
if a few Hints loofely dropt in old unfaihionable Au- 
thors, which too I never faw till after I had eftab- 
lilhed my Theory, fhould prevail fo for as to fut up- 
on me the odious Scandal of Plagiarifin* There are, 
I know, a Sort of iftalbvolent Readers, who take an 
ihfinitt Pleafure in telling you that all Authors have 
ftolen their Works fmce the Days of one Orpheus ; 
and how lucky it is for that old Frertcb Poet, that we 
fanow not the Names of any of his Predeceflbrs \ 
but more efpecially they have recourfe to this Device, 
whenever they find it not quite fo eafy to anfwer the 
Dofbine of a Book, and yet are determined to cry 
do4m its Reputation: Then we are ilire *t0 hear, 
4 L9rdf 
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Lard^ Sir I the Fellow JloU it all j there is mt a Pagi^ 
nor a Line^ npr a Word^ nor a Syllablej nor a Lttter^ 
nor a Comma of it his own 5 / can turn to the very Book 
and Place from whence he pilfered it alL Now that 
I may anticipate this heavy Cenfure, anii fave certain 
ingenious Critics the Trouble of turning back to the 
good old Writer (Peace unto his Manes^ whoever 
he be) from whom I tranfcribed this little Treatife, I 
have determined to prodace of my own accord what 
few Paflages I have accidentally met with upon this 
Subje£b, and afterwards I ihall leave the World to 
decide, whether in fpite of fuch occafional Hints, I 
niay not ftill be allowed to be the fole Proprietor of 
this wonderful Hypotheiis. 

Gaknj in his celebrated Treatife upon the Meafles, 
wbereiti he endeavours to account for the Origin of 
diat Diftemper, delivers it as a common Opinion, 
that it was brought into the World by a Woman, 
born without the Afliftance of a Father ; but he 
feems to treat this as a vulgar Fable, and calls it a 
^Notion of the Multitude. 

Hippocrates informs us, that his Mother uftd ftch 
quently to tell him, ihe had no carnal Intercoaiife 
with his Father for near two Years before his Binfa, 
"but that Ibe found herfelf ftrangely influenced one 
Evening, as flie was walking in a Garden. ' His 
Father obtained a Divorce on this Occaiion, and the 
good Woman fell under the Reproach of all h^^ Ac- 
quaintance : But I hope this Treatife will indicate 

-. . * her 
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ber Memory from the Infamy, which has ever fincfe 
Attended it through all fuccceding Times* 

If we lodMnck to the fiibulous Ages of the World^ 
when every thing was aggrandized by poetic Qrna* 
menty we read of mioy ancient Ladies, got with 
Child by fuch impoffibkf Methods, that I bdieve 
they muft have owed their Pregnancy to what I 
have been defcribing, and I hope all Commentators 
mid Mytbologifts will, for the future, fall in with 
my Explication. For what elie are we ta think of 
Juiw*s growing big- bellied only with eating a Piece 
of Cabbage [/), which FUra gathered for her in the 
Olenian Fields i *Tis plain fhe muft have fwaUowed 
fbme Animalcula at the fame Time, and thus be- 
came with Child of Afars. How elfe are we to ac« 
count for the odd Conception of Danae in her Im- 
prifonment ? Some old Oracle had foretold, that her 
Father Jcrifius ihould have his Throat cut by a 
Grandfon ; and to defeat this Predifiion, he locked 
tip his only Daughter in a brazen Tower, under 
fuch clofe Confinement, that it was impoffible for 
any thing but Wind to get Accefs to her ; yet in 
|h^e Circumftances the Lady was brought to Bed of 
the moft mighty Perfius^ who acoomplifhed the 
Oracle in putting Acrlfim to Death. The Poets 
indeed tell us a ftrange improbable Story of JupiUf^k 
raining himlelf through the Tiles of the Houfe in a 



(/] Q^od petify OieniiSy inquim^ mihi mifliit ab arvit 
Fkfdtbiti eft hortit uniciu iUe meit. 
AttttiaBi h«r«t«ffl dectrpfi poUke Horem, 
filfiitptCsot nf&f aCaifiiiie ctcatuserat. 

0Ti4«Faft.v, 

golden 
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golden Shower ; but this is plainly a jpoetic Fiftion, 
invented to account for a puzzling Phaenomenon. 

The Story of Boreas running away with a young 
Heirefs out of a Garret Window, and getting her 
With Child (as Ovid defcribes it in his Metamorpkofis) 
is more immediately to our Purpofe, and direSly 
points out the Manner of her Conception, We all 
know, that it is the Profeffion of Poetry to perfona- 
life all its Objeds, and if a Lady found herfelf im- 
pregnated with Wind, nothing was fo natural as to 
make a God of that Element, and impute the EfFedts 
to fupernatural [^] Power > though I confefs there is 
an Impropriety here according to my Syftem, but 
that may be owing to the Loofenefs of poetic Def- 
cription, or, perhaps, the Lady miftook the Quarter 
of the Wind in telling her Story, In general we 
may conclude, whenever we read of Virgins got 
with Child by Rivers, by Dragons, by golden Show- 
ers, ^c. that it was Wind, nothing in the World 
but Wind $ only for want of knowing the real 
Caufe, they were glad to aflign imaginary ones ; and 
the Poets getting hold of fuch improveable Topics, 
fo overloaded them with Additions of their own, that 
in the End they were all confidered in the Light of 
Fable and Romance. 



[e\ In thit Maimer we moft inteirpret what Oind putt into the Mouth 
•f FUra^ where ihe fH^ us ihe was raviihed by Zepbyrus, 
Ver erat^ erralMm ; Zephyrps contfodt, abibam t 

Infe^Mitnr, fufiot IbrtJor ille fuit. 
:. V- ' Lib.v.Faft. aoi« etdehinc* 

Vox;>I.y c.; * M 11 
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If wc dcfcend from thcfe allegoric Ages to fucceed-* 
ing Times, when Hiflory bad learnt a more fober 
Style, and was contented to tell Truth without Dif* 
guife, we (hall find fome few Examples here alfo to 
our Purpofe. Diodorus Siculus informs us, in an old 
Edition of his Works, communicated to me by my 
learned and induftrious Friend the Rev, Dr, T^r^ 
that a certain Sorcerefs of Egypt^ pretended, among 
other fupernatural Claims, to be.able to breed with- 
out the Help of Man ; and under Colour of tfaefe 
Pretences, would have perfuaded People to believe 
her the celebrated IftSj returned to vifit her native 
Country \ but at laft a Prieft of Taautus^ or Mir^ 
iuryy was found in fied with her^ and i^ the Afiair 
was at an End. 

Polybius has a Story more explicitly to our Purpofe s 
but he fpeaks of It with fo much Diftruft himfelf, that 
I will not venture to produce it, left it (hould give an 
Air of Romance to this Performance [/]• 

Among the Roman Hiftorians, I can only produce 
an Example from Livy, of a Woman who was re* 
ported to have been delivered of Twins in a defolate 
uninhabited Ifland, where (he was caft away, and 
had not feen a human Face for the Space of Nine 
Years before her Labour. He tells us (he was brought 
to Romey and examined' before the Roman Senate ; 
but the Particulars of this Story are fo very prolix and 

Pcjfir, lib« iii« p. ftjo. 

tedious^ 
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tedious^ that I choofe to refer the Reader to the Ori<- 
ginal, in the fiftieth Book of that incomparable Hi- 
fiorian* 

This Is all I have been able to meet with in my 
reading, which I was willing to produce^ as it may 
give fome Light and Confirmation to my Hypothefis $ 
but I appeal to the Uluftrious Mr. fF-^rb—n^ that 
great Decider of old Problems and modern Contro^ 
verfies, who well knows the Zeal of Authors to have 
their Works thought original, whether notwithftand- 
ing any thing here qu6ted, the Merit of this great 
Arcanum does not of right belong to me ? I mention 
that Gentleman's Name, who now unqueftionably 
jftands foremoft in the Catalogue of Brlti/b Writers, 
with the moft profound Refped j and it would afford 
me infinite Pleafure, if he would give this Subject a 
Difcujifion in the next Volume of the Divine L — g — w, 
whenever he pleafes to oblige the World with that 
long-expe£ted Work : Or if, by Chance, he fhould 
happen not to have room for it, being already fur- 
niflied with his Complement of Digreffions (and to 
be fure one Book can hardly contain every thing) 
fiill I have the Vanity to e:i^ped a Letter from him 
by the firft Poft, to thank me, according to Cuftom, 
for the honourable Mention I have made of him, 
and with (bme Coungliments on my Performance, to 
inake an Oyertiflie^oUHs Acquaintance. . 

■ • . \^ ■ . 

- ■■ ' .1 . » 

It now remain^ before I conclude, to explain the 
great Adi|{imsige8 that will ^w frp^i^ the Publication 
of this Treikife^^ for this it is« which t»»& \t.^<^toL 

Ma ^«^ 
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me from the reproachful Name of a Proje£tor» and 
rank me in the Number of thofe illuftrious Worthies, 
who have invented ufeful Arts fpr the better Accom- 
modation and Happinefs of human Life [^]. 

/ And, in the firft Place, I hope I Ihall merit mii» 
verfally the Thanks of all the Fair Sex, for difabufing 
Mankind on the Subjed of Conception, and teach- 
ing them how a Woman may be with Child in a iingle 
State, confidently with the pureft Virtue. 

Cur ego dej^inm fan fan Catyuge Maier^ 
Et farere intaSio^ dummado ct^a^ njtrQ ? 

But before this was known, when the World was 
' fuolifli enough to fuppofe Coition always previous to 
Conception, how many Ladies have innocently loft 
dieir Reputation? How many unhappy Creatures 
have fallen under the Cenfures of a malicious World, 
been excluded from Vifits, left out of C^d-Parties, 
and pointed at by Prudes, only for the- flight Incon* 
venicnce of happening to be brought to 3ed before 
Marriage ? Whereas, whfHH once this Difcovery is 
fpread, it will be eafy for» young Lady to lofe her 
Maidenhead without lofing; her Charader, and to 
take the Air without any Oread of Calumny and Re- 
proich in Confequence of fo innoGsnt a Gratification* 

Jam redit et nnrgo^ rtdeunt Saturma, regna^ 
Jam nova frogemet carlo denuttiiMr alto* 

Another great Benefit refulting from this Difco- 
vcrj', ,wHl be the utter Abolition of Matrimony, 

[f ] ImvMtat aui qui vitam extolaere fftr arteu Via 6. - 
QuociKi tor jtbe Sak« of t Quputjon. 

which 
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which has long been complained of by all the polite 
WorI4^ as a Nufance grievous and intolerable, in- 
confident with all the Articles of modern Pleafure* 
and deftru£bive of that Freedom^ which of Right be- 
longs to Gentlemen. In confequence whereof, we 
fee Dukes and Dutcbefles, Lords and Ladies, and all 
the Great, whoring» divorcing, poifoning one ano- 
ther, ftarving one another, cutting one another's 
Throats, and pradifing every other genteel fafhiona- 
ble Art to break loofe from their Fetters, and refcue 
themfelves from this worfe than Egyptian Bondage.^/* 
Now as I am a moft devoted Admirer of the Great, 
apt to efteem every thing wife, lawful and right, that 
comes from the Mouth of a Nobleman, I account 
myfelf happy to be Author of a Scheme, that falls 
in fo naturally with their Defires, and will deliver 
them from that moft pernicious Inftitution, fupported 
by no other Authority than that of the Scriptures, an 
Authority long obfolete and out of Date with the 
politer Fart of Mankind ! And as I cannot doubt 
but all Women for the future will choofe to propa- 
gate the Species upon the Plan here recommended, 
I can aflfure them for their Comfort, that their Satif* 
iadion will be as great in this Way, as in the ordi- 
nary and coarfer Communication with Man } which 
indeed the Fondnefs that Ladies have always exprefT- 
ed foTZtpbyrsj abundantly proves, though hitherto 
they have been ignorant of the Caufe of the ag^Qfr* 
able Senfations excited by that amorous Wind» \ 

But the moft capital Advantage of all reniains yst- 
to be toId» and in deioibiiig of this I muft exalt my^^^ 
8qf1c : 
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•*-« Mi^or tirum mhi nafcitur ordof 
Mtgus opus moveo. 

There is a certain Diftemper moft f^ally epidemic, 
which has much employed the Speculation, and more 
the PraSice, of Mankind. Whether with Phyiicians 
we call it the Luis Vimrea^ with 'Pothecaries the 
Vinereal Difeafe,^ with Ladies the French Diftimper^ 
or with fine Gentlemen the P — x ; it is known by 
all thefe Denominations, befides an infinite Number 
of inferior Titles^ that mark the feveral Stages of 
Ihis puiiTantj deftroying Peftilence. 



Nomina mlk. 



Mille nocendi artes. 

Some tell you that Columbus brought it over from 
his new Jmerican World in a Ban-box ; and that it 
is nothing more than the Yaws operating diflFerently 
upon European Conftitutions [i&]. Others are con- 
tented to go no farther for it than France i and very 
confidently aiTure us, that it wa? imported hither 
among other elegant Accompliifhments, for which 
yjfit have been indebted to that Land of Luxury and 
Refinement. But thpugh its Origin h^ doubtful and 
uncertain, its Atchievements areunqueftionably fure^ 
and, oh, that I bad die Pen of Pracafiorius to defcribe 

[i&] Howerer fome t'eople mxj Contend for the modern Introdudioii 
of this Diftemper, I am peHiiaded it la aa etd m the Days of HercuUst 
and that thia illuftrious Giant-killer was infeded with it. The epve* 
domed Shirt of Neffiu, and the Toroitats he fuifered hj putting it on, 
are plainly a Poetic Alkgqry, whiehlu||9pret in the fpUowing eaijr 
Manner,— i^iV(^p«x*d his Yfhan, nd ihe f^x*d Batula* 

' the 
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the Ravage it commits upon a human Body ! Lend, 
lend me Affiftance» all ye battered Rakes, while with 
blackeftlnki undertake to paint the Havocks of^that 
honourable Difeafe, of which thoufands of your Fore- 
fathers have died, and whereof yourfelves fo vain- 
glorioufly boaft in Taverns and CofFee-houfes, to the 
great Advancement of Virtue and Morality. Say, 

iliuflrious and — and , for ye know^ 

with what fatal Rapidity its Venom over-runs the 
Conftitution, how it undermines the Teeth, un- 
hinges the Nofe, foddens the Fiefh, flrikes Rotten- 
nefs to the Bones, and poifons the very fpinal Mar« 
row. Say, farther, moft enviable Sons of Pleafure I 
for this alfo Experience may have taught you, how 
it fpreads by Contagion, and operates by Communi* 
cation. Some Hufbands give it their Wives, and 
fome Wives give it their Hufbands. Nor does the 
Evil end with Life, but revives again in the Pofterity, 
is entailed on the Heirs of great Families, inherited 
in Aire Succeffion, and oftentimes, too often, proves 
the only thing that is inherited by Heirs of noble, 
but corrupted Blood. Hence arlfes an enervated Pro- 
geny, weak in their Perfons, and weaker in their Un* 
derftandings ; a puny, ill-compounded, unmanly Race]^ 
who bear about them the Marks of their Father^s 
Wickedneis in moft legible Chara&ers ; and though 
liable to be blown away by every Blaft of Wind, have 
the Arrogance to ftrut through the ifilt?// with Swords 
by tijieir Sides, and fancy themfelves Men. Alas! their 
Motiber's Chambermaids would make better Men. 

N6n his jwoentus^orta farentihui 
Irfede etqwr fanffdm GalUco. 

M 4 "^^^ 
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y Now this Diftemper, fo terrible in its £fie&, and 
fb pernicicus in its Confequences, has been attacked 

_^for many Centuries, by all the Efculapian Art in vain ; 
[ij Mercury has exhauQed all its fruitlefs Powers \ 
Salivations exerted their cleanfing Influence without 
EfFed; and the mighty Ward^ with bis illuftrious 
Pill, fits defpairing in an Elbow-chair at Wbitihall^ 
to find himfelf defeated by this invincible Difeafe* 
But what neither phyfical Prefcriptions, nor chirur-^ 
gical Operations, what neither Empirics with their 
Pills, nor Graduates of the Faculty with their Purges, 
have been able to accompliih ; I pretend to perform 
in a fafe, eafy, eiFe<Stual Manner, {ahjit fupirbia 
diSio) and for ever to drive out the P — ^x from hi^ 

/^ajefty's Dominions. If 4II in female Shape (for | 
dare not call them all Women) wiU agree to feclud^ 
themfelves from the foul Embraces of M^n for on^ 
Year (which I account a very modeft Pjropofal, as I 
offer them a better Gratification in lieu of what they 
are to forfeit) this ruinous Plague muft ceafe from 
among us. And I humbly recommend it, with all 
due Submiffion, to the Judgment and Confideration 
of the mofl honourable the L — ds of the P. C. whe- 
ther a R — 1 Ediift would not be welj employed, to 
forbid all Copulatioii throughout the Kingdom for 
the Space of one whpl^ Year, beginning from Lady* 
day next, in order to ftop the Growth and Inpreafp 
of a Contagion much more fatal than that which 

[1] Cajar tells vs our old Britifi Anceftort woriliiped Mtrtury 
above all the Go<ls, Dmm maxime Mercurittih cohnt^ &c« '^hms mo* 
dttn Defcendants ftiU worfbip the fane Deity. 

noMi' 
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Aow fweeps away our horned Cattle, and equally de« 
ferving the Jntcrpofition of Authority, 

But Objectors flill may be apt to queftion, whe- 
ther your doubU'dtftiWd Cbildreu, who pafs through 
the feminal VefTcls of both Sexes ia the old Way of 
Generation, are not of Courfe more healthy and vi* 
gorous, than ycm fingU'difliWd Infants will be, who 
arc to rpceiy.e only the Nurture of a female Womb ? 
Jn ConCutation of wixich filly Prejudice, though I 
could produce feveral very cogent Arguments from 
jthe Dleptb of PhiIofopby> yet I choofe to anfwer this 
Query by another; Whether the prefent Race of 
Fathers, efpecially thofe in high Life, under the Cir- 
cumftances I have defcrihed, are qualifyed to beget 
Children at all ? But when Women are left to bjeed 
of themfelyes, and the Venereal Dijfeafe is banifhed 
from among us, we may then hope to fee an Off* 
fpring robuft and healthy i Britijh Valour will then 
recovei' its ;uicient Glory 5 new CreJJyi^ new Agin^ 
courts^ 0ew Blenheims fuccced to grace our Annals, , 

Nor Henry le the laft that conquers France. 

Wherefore, not doubting but my Scheme will 
immediately take Place, I ihall apply very foon for 
a Patent to frcure to myfelf the fole Advantage of 
this Difcovery ; and in the mean Time I have taken 
a Houie in this Hay^m^rket^ dans la marche au foin^ 
where I (hall give Attendance to all Women dcfirous 
of breeding, from the Hours of Seven or Eight in the 
Evening, till Twelve at Night ; and if they will 
Quietly fubmit themfelves to my Experiment^ L ^*\\L 
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enfurc their Pregnancy at the proper Time, calcu* 
lating from the Hour they did me the Favour of their 
Vifit. Let them confider that the Glory and Intereft 
of Great Britain are now incumbent upon themy that 
it is in their Power to raifc our Vigour, and, as I 
may fay, to mend the Breed of Englijhmen. In fo 
doing, their Names will be recorded in Hiftory, as 
the illuftrious Propagators of Beroifm, the Founders 
of a new Se£t of Men, and be handed down to Po- 
fterity equally famous with the Spartan and Roman 
Ladies, whofe many gallant Atchievements for the 
Good of their Countries, in Times of Diftrefs, en- 
gaged Poets and Hiftorians in their Praife. 

But principally and earneftly I addrefi myfelf to 
you. Gentlemen of the Royal Society^ who Jhine in 
the Dignity of F. R, S. and I hope you will recom- 
mend this Treatife to the World with all the Warmth 
and Zeal, that becomes the Promoters of ufefiil 
Knowledge, the Patrons of Learning, the Judges of 
Science, and the Inveftigators of Truth. 

I am, Gentlemen, with all poi&ble Refpedl, De* 
ference^ Submiffion, and Veneration» 

Yettr moji obedient^ humble^ 

and devoted Servant^ 



Abraham Johnson. 
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OF all the zealous Efforts that have been 
made by the Reformers of this Chriftian 
Age to check the Progrefi of Vice and 
Immorality, the Cbmour agalnft Gaming hath met 
with the greateft Number of Voices to fupport it : 
the Journalift worries it from the Prefs : the Preacher 
curfes it moft devoutly from the Pulpit; and to 
crown all, the Tragedian thunders againft it from \ 
the Stage. This laft courageous Author, in the 
Hurry of his Valour^ difdaining the Precaution of 
moft Heroes, who have ufually entered upon thefe 
Adventures, cafed in Poetry, and armed at all 
Points with Rhyme and Metaphor, fallies out with 
no earthly Weapon, but honeft blunt Profe, upbn 
the old Scheme of fighting Giants, and taming 
Monfters« But firft he fends out his little Dwarf 



rsft 
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of a [a] Prologue, to challenge the Hydra from kef 
Den, and to deflre fhe would come out and be 
tamed : Ai}^ meet $ and after a Fight of three 
Hours, the Monfter having received fome fecret 
Wound, ifibbody knows Where, falls down and ex- 
pires. So 

Moore of Moofi-HoB 
Wiik NothiMq of all 

But, in the Name of Firtum^ what has the Si- 
eiety ofGamefters done to provoke all this Violence \ 
If the. Zeal of Gentlemen lies upon tb^ir Hands, let 
them however employe it upon its proper Obje^- 
There are Vices at leaft as epidemic as Gaming^ and 
far more pernicious, that may employ all the Wit 
andOeniu^ any modern Author has to fpare; Hath 
Extortion been banifhed from the Seat oi^ Trader 
Perjury from the Courts of Juftice ; or Jtath Gtivm 
GardMbecn deftroyfed by Fire from Heaven ? What 
WilSom is it to connive at tbefi Enormities, and 
vent our Spleen upon an innocent Diverfion, whithi 
l( an Irj&inity, is Airely the Infirmity of Noble 
Mitids? 

That this Caufe iliould hitherto have wanted. Ai* 
vecates, will, no doubt, appear (ingular : for though 
tlie Profeflbrs themfelves are not at leifure to dead in 

[a] Osr Author, Sirs, i8 come a Monfter-taming,! 
Ann^d at all PoinU aeimft the Hydra— ^Oaimi$. 

Prologue to the Gmffitrm 

Coniroverfyt 
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Controverfy^ it might be expelled their Dependants 
would talce the Pen in their Behalf. However, fince 
Gratitude has not done them this good Office, Ju*> 
ftice (hall $ and I hope thofe noble Perfonages will 
interpret, with thefr ufual Candour, the Intentions 
of one, who honours them for their Principles, though 
he is a Stranger to their Perfons : Principles that open 
and enlarge the Soul ; dear to Philofophy, becaufe 
they are founded in the Contempt of worldly Things j 
Friends to Policy^ becauft they make Money circu- 
late, and teach Induftcy the Way to thrive j fame*- 
thing allied to Religion too, for they fill the Hungry 
with good Things J and fend the Rich empty away. ^ 

In order to fet this Matter in the cleared Light, I 
fhall fairly ftate and anfwer thofe Objedions that arc 
made to ^^Ganufter^ confidered as Mafter of a 
Family, and Member of the Community ; that wc 
may fee how far his Profeffion can be thought to 
affe£l either Domeftic Peace, or public Happinefs : 
After which J fhall briefly enumerate the Advantages 
that refult from this Pradice, which either CarelefT- 
ne& hath overlooked, or Prejudice mifconflrued. 

And firft it is reprefented as a Matter of Scandalf 
that a Gentleman fhould indulge himfelf in a per- 
petual Courfe of licentious Diverfions, while his Lady 
is left to bear the Burthen of Family-ceconomy, and 
repining for the Lofs of that Tendernefs to which 
fhe hath an undoubted Claim. 

Here I obfervi*, how difficult it is for EngUJhfneik 
to preferve Reverence, or even common Mod^ft^ ^ 
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when tbey are difcourfing of their Superiors* Here £l 
the whole Body of the Female Nobility and Gentry 
iligmatized in a Lump, as if they fubmitted to the 
vulgar Drudgery of tnfpefling the Accounts and 
Morals of their Families : Such Calumnies as thefe 
are not the lefs injurious to Decency, becaufe in this 
Country of Freedom they may be vented with Safety ; 
neither is it any ways fit^ that CharaSera of this ex- 
alted Rank Ibould lie at the Mercy of the vulgar 
Herd, who judge without Diftin£tion, and cenfure 
without Feeling. 

As to the other Chimaera, that Women of Qua- 
lity ever repine for their Hufbands Abfence, or that 
one fingle ftraggling Idea ever went in fearch of 
them, or their Amufements, their Bufinefs, or theif 
Company, I can only wonder, where it found an 
Imagination to harbour it. Is any one fo wild to 
conceive that Numbers marry for any other Purpofc 
than to get a Separation as faft as poffible ? Some 
wed for a Title ; fome are weary of a Mother's 
Leading firings ; fomt fettle in the fVorldy that they 
may run loofe about the Town, and indulge the 
Marriage Liberties : *Tis the Lawyer, not the Prieft, 
tyes the Knot ; they mortify for the prefent, to have 
Pleafure in Reverfion. 

But the ftrongeft Objeftion againft this Comttiercfe 
in the Eye of the World is ftill behind ^ and that is, 
Allegiance to the higher Powers : For there reigns 
in this Ifland a Monarch, who unfortunately could 
not be prevailed upon to abdicate at tba Revolution^ 

though 
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though he had always claimed and exerclfed a dif- 
pcnfmg Power ; the Prince 1 mean is Fajhion. His 
Laws differ in one Refpeft from thofe of the Medes 
and Perfiansy for they altered not ; whereas his afe 
ihifting every Hour ; but they agree iii this Point, 
that whoever oppofes them had as good be caft into 
the Den of Lions^ and devoured out of the way; for 
no human Creature will give him Countenance, or 
be feen in his Company* 

This Prince, like a wife Legiflator, hath built his 
Syftem of Government upon the old Foundation of 
Rewards aiid Punifhments. The Ladies of England 
enjoy from Fajhion^ as the reft of us do from the 
Common Law, certain- Rights and Privileges, that 
are not to be forfeited, except by their own Confent. 
It would be needlefs to recite them at prefent ; they 
are contained at large in the Grand Charter Fajhion 
gave his Subjects ; they, on their fide, engaged to 
fubmit their Thoughts, Words, and Aflions, to his 
Direction, and to do him Homage as their Liege So- 
vereign. Fi'om this {hort Sketch it will be eafy to 
point out the Confequence, if any Woman of Fajhion 
were to commence an Acquaintance with her own 
Hufband : She would be excommunicated from every 
Aflembly in Town, and her Name expunged from 
the Catalogue of human Beings. 

Gentlemen therefore may well be excufed for not 

obtruding Viiits, which are unconjiitutional^ and void 

in themfelves ; neither ought the Gamefters in parti- 

^ cular to be taxed for Principles which they only hold 

. in common with all Perfons of Figure and T^fta* 

VoL.L N ^2t 
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It is further alledged agalnft the Pradice of Gam" 
ingi that the Heirs of great Families are often ruined 
by the Vices of their Parents, and reduced from a 
State of Affluence to ftruggle againft Poverty with a 
Spirit broken by Difappointment* 

Let us argue this Matter calmly. Tlie Mifchie6 
of a vicious Education are univerfally lamented ; and^ 
I hope, all will concur to apply the Remedy, where- 
ver found, without any Mixture of Paffion and Pre- 
judice. I fay then, it is one main End of the wife 
tnflitution of Gaming^ to prevent or corred the Ef- 
feds of a vicious Education, and to fecure our Youth 
from Intemperance by the falutary Reftraints of 
Want and Poverty. It is the Confidence of inherit- 
ing great Eftates that naturally begets Idlenefi and 
Debauchery ; and do we cenfure thofe whofe un- 
wearied Pradlice it is to abate this Confidence ? It 
is to this iruUpendent Spirit we owe the Exiftence of 
thofe Creatures that walk upright, and are called 
Bucks ; and from this is derived that monftrous Brood 
of Country Squires^ whofe fole Bufinefs and Pleafure 
it is to kill Foxes ; a Practice that cannot eafily be 
juftified either to God or Man, becaufe thofe Ani* 
mals do le(s Mifchief in a Manor, and are a far more 
rational Vermin than themfelves. 

But if the Principles of Pky were duly attended 
to,* the Heirs of Gaming Families would refieft oa 
their precarious Situation, and Ihelter themfelves ia 
fomt Liberal Profeffion : They would confider, that 

Induftiy 
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Induftry and Application might fet things right, and 
maJK them almoft as rich as their younger Brothers* 
Intereft would charm them to Virtue, though they 
had ftopt their Ears to Reafon and Confcience : For 
all ^eU'bred Perfons are agreed to deteft Poverty 
more, if pofEble, than Learning itfelf* 

Still it will be urged, that the Daughters of Game- 
fters are unprovided for in this Scheme, whom Cu* 
fiom, if not Nature, hath barred from all Refources 
of Induftry, except fuch as are beneath the Dignity 
of oobU 3irtb ; and therefore, in the Cafe above- 
.mencioned, they are inevitably expofed either to Po- 
verty or Contempt. 

'Tis confefTed their Education differs from ours : 
They cannot flouri(h at the Bar, or blufter in a 
Campaign \ but they may exercife their Genius at 
fFhiJiy or their Courage at the Brag-Table 'y the 
Card A0emb1ies are ftill open to their Induftry ; the 
nobleft Scene, wherein the Female Talents can be 
exerted : Neither is any great Fund neceflary for 
this, if we confider the known Prerogatives of the 
Sex : When they win, they have fpeedier Payment j 
when they lofe — they have longer Credit. And cer- 
tain :it is,: whatever Pain it may give us to confefs 
it, the Ladies have the Powers of Gaming in greater 
Perfection than the Men : What Enthufiafm in their 
Hopes ! what Judgment in their Fears ! what Skill 
in changing Places and veering about, when the 
Wind of Fortune is in their Teeth ! how dextroufly 
do they (huffle ! how. critically do the^ cuv\ \ffs« ^c^ 
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they penetrate into an Advcrfary's Game,-— tfi it 
were with a Glance ! then they calculate ! Thought 
cannot keep pace with them : doubtiefs they play the 
Whole Game with greater Succefs than we can pre- 
tend to do. 

But fuppofing they had no Refource ; it is only a 
particular Inftance of Diflrefs from which no State 
hath been exempted ; an Accident by which the 
befl Purpofes of Induftry and Virtue have fometimes 
mifcarried : it is no Difgrace to a Gamejler that he is 
foiled by Fortune^ who hath lurched Generals in her 
Time, and Statefmen too when they have looked 
wifeft. 

Some, like Roderigo^ to put Money in their Purfc, 
have fold all their Lands ; why not ? Gaming, like 
the Law, abhors Perpetuities. Property is in con- 
ftant Circulation ; but then, like tt)e Sea, what it 
lofes on one Shore it gains on another ; and if fome 
few can be mentioned whom Play hath reduced to 
Beggary, I could engage (if it would notofFend their 
Modefty) to name many more whom it has taken 
out of the Mire to fet them with Princes. 

Now to view this AfFair in another Light : Fray- 
where is the DifFerence, in point of Morality, be- 
tween the Gamejier that trafficks with his Stock at 
home, and the Merchant that fends it abroad on fo-* 
reign Ventures ? But it will be aflced, « Do I call 
" the Profeflion of Gamejters z, Trade ?" Yes, cer- 
tainly ! one of the moft flouriihing in the Kingdom. 

And 
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And if they fhould get themfelves ereflcd into a Gjr- 
poration, 'tis what I have long expedlcd, and they 
tannot do a better thing. But to proceed : the Si* 
tuation of our Country inclines us to Commerce^ 
and the Genius of our People determines them to 
Play. The Merchant often rifles his whole EffeSs 
in one Bottom, and the Gentleman often hazards all 
his Eftate upon one Rubber : 'Tis true they are both 
liable to the Strokes of Fortune ; for one cannot 
command the Winds and the Waves, any more than 
the other can the Aces and Honours ; but their De- 
figns are the fame, equally tending to advance their 
Family, and to ferve their Country. The whole 
Diftindion is, that when the fatal Stroke happens, 
one is ftyled a Bankrupt, the other a Cull \ but for 
my own Part, I muft be indulged in calling the 
Gamefter, under thofe Circumftances, a Broken Mer- 
chanty becaufe it was the Term we ufed at School 
when a Boy had loft all his Marbles. 

But now, to fee the different Treatment the mis- 
judging World afFords to thefe two baffled Adven- 
turers : One is received with Pity, the other with 
Infamy ; neg1e£):ed by his Friends, infulted by his 
Enemies, defpifed by all. — This is the Reward of 
diftrefled Merit in this Northern Climate ! Thefe are 
the Fruits a Gentleman is to expeft after having fa- 
crificed his Time, Health, and Quiet, in the Pro- 
fecution of a noble Scheme, merely becaufe he has 
happened, in the Experiment, to beggar himfelf and 
his'Pofterity, 

N 3 ftal 
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But I hope thefe Gentlemen, when they are 
brought to a Situation wherein they (hall no longer 
choofe to be popular^ I truft, they will appeal from 
the Clamours of the Multitude, to the ilill Voice of 
their own Confcience — And when they (hall hear 
themfelves traduced as Poifoners of Morals, and 
Corruptors of Youth, they will lay their Hands upon 
their Breads (where they will be fure to find all 
quiet] and refledt that all this happened to Socrates 
long ago« 

I now come to thofe Obje£lions wherein the 
GameftiT is taxed as an Enemy to the general Good 
of the Community. And firft, thofe old-fafhioned 
Politicians (there are not many of them left) who 
think Righteoufnefs exalteth a Nation, are in Pain 
for the general Defection to Vice, which Gaming oc- 
cafionsj and .they are grievoufly afraid that the hor- 
rid Oaths and Blafphemies which are daily vented, 
and numberlefs Frauds which are inceflantly prac- 
tifed, will foon complete the Meafure of our Iniqui- 
ties, and bring on the third Earthquake very (hortly. 

As to Oaths, the Objedion, I muft needs fay, is 
frivolous enough ; for as all Perfons are agreed, Gen- 
tlemen muft fwear fomewhere, what is the matter 
whether it be done in the Progrefs of a Rubber, or 
an Intrigue, in fF — tts Chocolati^houfe^ or a Lady's 
Bed-Chamber? But for my own Part, fince Perju- 
ries have been fo freely tokratid of late, I thought 
f and if I am wrong I beg Pardon for a very innocent 

Miftake] 
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Miftake) I took it for granted that Oaths had been 
alkweiy as tending to enliven Converfation, and to 
revive Eloquence. 

The Suppofition of Blafphemy muft proceed from 
a want of Candour, which* I hope, few will imitate* 
Such Words ihould not be raihly applied to large 
Aflemblies, where it is odds but far the greater Part 
are entirely innocent ^ for how can Men blafpheme 
a Power which they dp not acknowledge to exift ? 

As to Frauds, they could never be fufpeded, if 
the Principles on which Gentlemen regulate their 
Condud were once known, which I (hall therefore 
take leave to difdofe as briefly as poffibJe. 

It is agreed by Philofophers, there is a ftriS Ana* 
logy between the Natural and Moral Syftems. Now 
as the Mafs of Nature, according to Ariftotle^ is 
compounded out of four principal Ingredients, to' 
which he afterwards added a ^inta EffenttOy of more 
refined Nature and occult ^alities ; fo Morality is 
formed in like manner out of four Elements, which 
are vulgarly ftyled the Cardinal Virtues, befides 
which there is a ^intefftna called Honour^ for the 
Ufe of the NoUUty^ Gentry ^ — but No Others j for 
thus the matter is ordered ; the Mob content them- 
felves with the Elements, leaving to the Quality the 
fole Pofleffion of the ^intejjence. As to defining it, 
I (hall not fet about it for the prefcnt, nor in all 
Likelihood for the Time to come, it being a thing 
much eafier to be felt than underftood. — And here 

N 4 'ivti^^>^ 
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without the le^ft Intention to offend the Clergy (for 
ivhofe Fundion I have a fincere Reverence) I muft 
have Permiffion to hint one thing. — It virould be well 
taken if they would drop this Subjed entirely in all 
their Difcourfes and Writings. — There is a fecret 
Impediment in a Gown and Band, which difqualiiies 
the Owner from faying any thing to the Purpofe on 
this head \ for, as a Noble Lord well obferved, Ho^ 
nour fhould never be mentioned in the Pulpit, nor 
Religion out of it. Not that 1 think Ju/lsce fhould 
altogether be difcarded ; and I am of opinion that 
Temperance^ with fome few Improvements, might be 
made ufeful enough : But Honour / 

By Heofvem it loere an eqfy Leap 
7o pluck bright Honour from the pale-fac*d Moon, 
Or dive into the Bottom of the Deep^ 
Andpliick up dronjinid Honour hy the Locks. Shakdpear; 

I hope no Man alive will (^y any thing 2(gainft Ho" 
nour in my Hearing. 

It is likewife alledged that Gaming has a.Tendency 
to deftroy all Dlftinflions of Rank and Quality ; for 
that many Perfons of the moft fordid and obfcure 
Families are hereby introduced to Familiarities with 
the Great, by which the Dignity of the P— rage is 
debafed. 

With Submiffion I am of a different Opinion : 
I think the Dignity of the P — r — ge is moft effeflu- 
ally debafed by Pride, and exalted by Condefcenfion. 
What can bp more amiable than to fee Perfons of 

the 
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the higheft Rank vying with each other to carefs an 
unfortunate Man, that is making a defperate Pufh 
with the laft Handful of Guineas he has in the 
World ? Propofing Betts with fo much Affability ^ 
taking his Money in fuch a friendly Manner, and 
adminijiring the laft Offices to him with fuch a Fund 
of Humanity ? I fee no Juftice in excluding every 
Stranger from an E O Table, that cannot produce 
a Pedigree traced from the Conqueft : If he has the 
Drefs, and Purfe of a Gentleman, that is fufHcienc : 
As for ?ifull and true Account of his Birth, Parentage^ 
and Education, — let that be referved for another 
Time and Place. 

To fay the Truth, thefe Queftions about Family 
are more for Curlofity than Ufe ; and do but ferve to 
delay Bufinefs. For when a Dozen Carrion -B ird 
are met together in a Field, and get Scent of a Car- 
cafe, I never could obferve them debating whether it 
were an Horfe or an Afs they were about to devour : 
All they do is, to vote themfelves hungry, and fall 
on without, farther Ceremony. 

Laftly, it is urged, the Example is pernicious : 
Vices of Quality naturally defcend to a lower Sphere, 
and infed thofe, who can eafily learn the Corrupti- 
ons, without having the Refources ^i Wealth; from 
whence Violence and Rapine are pradiftd, as the 
only means to feed Riot and Extravagance. 

I am afraid this Reafoning will prove rather more 
than it intended i for at this rate Gentle meci te^v^^ 
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reftrain their own Pleafures for the Sake of other 
People's Morals. Men of Wit and Spirit about 
Town m\il^ givt up Genius, Fire, Vivacity, and all 
the Refinements of Life, in order to fave the Souls 
of half a Dozen Beggars. A very hopeful Scheme 
truly ! But I doubt the Gamejlers will hardly be at 
leifure to confult the Scruples of others, for this ma- 
nifeft Reafon, becaufe they have hitherto bad none 
of their own ; neither are their Confciences of that 
puling Kind, that will fubmit to be fed with this 
Milk for Babes : — they have Digeftion for ftronger 
Food. 

Having thus far cleared the Gamejier from thofe 
Imputations, that might affed him in his private and 
public Capacity, I (hall now proceed to mention 
fome Advantages that refult from this Prafiice. 

One great Advantage ol Gaming is, that it teaches 
us to bear up againft the Charms of Wealth, and 
Terrors of Poverty. For my own Part it hath feri- 
oufly afieded me to refled, that Money, the grand 
Source and End of all human Counfels, the Cor- 
ruptor of Patriots, and Divider of Princes, for which 
Beauties languiib. Heroes fight, and Sages write 
upon Virtue ; fhould come to be utterly difregarded 
as a Thing of no Efteem amidft a general Diflblution 
of Morals, and in the Dregs of Time. There have 
been Philofophers who have defpifed Riches, when 
they could not get at them ; and fome, who have 
advifed the World to defpife them, while they have 
been hoardmg themfelves. But no Age, except the 

prefent 
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prefent hath produced Spirits afpiring to this high 
Pcrfeftion ; that have courted Poverty in the midft 
of Plenty ; renounced Eafe, when they were bom 
to Luxury $ and harrafTed their Conftitutions to eScSt 
Defigns, which the reft of Mankind^ wholly blinded 
by Prejudice^ are fure to confider as infamous and 
deteftable. 

Having mentioned Philofophers, I caniiot find in 
my Heart to proceed, without confidering from what 
ScSt among the Ancients, the Principles and Tenets 
of our modern Gentlemen feem to be derived ; and 
upon mature Reflexion, I find they are built upon 
the Ruins of the Cyrenaic^ the Founder of which 
was Ariftippus^ the fineft Gentleman of his Age ; 
and no doubt a Gameftir. And whoever has turned 
bis Thoughts to examine the Condu£); and Opinions 
of that Philofopher, as they are delivered to us by 
the moft authentic Writers, will find the Parallel 
ftriking enough to juftify a longer Digreffion than I 
at prefent defign to make. 

And firft, Artflippus was celebrated for his uncom- 
mon Contempt of Money ; for being on a Journey, 
and finding his Attendants lag behind, too heavy 
laden with Treafure, he ordered them to leave it in 
the Defiut, and purfued his Way without it. 



Servos pryicere aurum 



In me(Kd jufflt Libya 



> The Slaves at his Qn/mumd 

Scattit^d his Gold on Libye^s barren Sand. 



\ss. 
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In Imitation of which Proceeding, his Followers 
.among us fhew the utmoft Forwardnefs to diveji 
thitnf elves of that Incumbrance as faft as poffible. 

Some Perfons have been furprifed, how our mo- 
dern Gentlemen can fufbin that Charader under the 
flrange Variety of Drefs that Fajhion prefcribes. 
What a different Appearance is mad^ by the fame 
Individual, when you fee him fauntring in the Mall^ 
and lounging in the Play-houfe ? Yet (till the Gen- 
tleman appears through all. All which is diredly 
traced from the Pattern of Ariftippus : Sometimes he 
made a Figure in purple Robes ; and often, as [b'\ 
Diogenes Laertius obferves, he would walk about with 
a Newmarket Switch in his Hand, his Hair in Papers^ 
and his Hat in the Ancajier Cock : 

^mdlibet indtOus celeberrima per loca 'vadety 
Perfonamque feret non inconcinnus utramque, Hor* 

His Drefs, tbo* 'varied^ fix^d the public Eyes, 
And Jhe^d an Elegance that mocked Difguife, 

Arl/Iippus had a wonderful Penchant toward the 
Fair Sex : He would ride Poft at any Time, rather 
than baulk his Affignations : And once it is recorded 
he made a long Voyage, for the Pleafure of con- 
verfmg with the celebrated Lais^ the F — nny M — rry 
of her Age. But here the Scholars have far out- 
ftripped their Mafter, if we except the Sailing Expe- 
dition, which Fortune hath put out of the Queftion> 
by providing them with MiftreiTes, as well as Sur- 
geons, in every Street. 

[b] In Vit. Ariftippi. 
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It will not appear firange, after what was faid in 
the laft Paragraph,* that Arijiippus had feveral na- 
tural Children ; but there being no Foundling Hofpi^ 
ial in thofe Days, he told their Mothers in his eafj 
Way^ Procreation was not what he .defired or /«- 
tended \ that for his Part, he confidered Children as 
inere bodily Secretions : However, if the Parijh 
chofe to provide for them, he had no Objeflion, 
Our Proceeding, till of late, was the exaft Counter- 
part of this : Now indeed the Cafe is altered ; and 
Gentlemen commit Fornication in the Spirit of Pa- 
triotifm, in order to raife Supplies for the Herring 
Fijhery. 

However, there is one thing which it would be 
unfair in me to fupprefs : Horace introduces Jrijiip-^ 
pus holding a Converfation with Diogenes the Gynic^ 
wherein he fays of himfelf, what Hiftory hath like- 
wife confirmed s 



Equus ut me portet, alat rex. 



Offxiufn facto 



I fell my Flattery for Gain, 



And faifin for Luxury 'which Kings maintMn, 

The Pbilofopher, it feems, not being born to an 
independent Fortune^ condefcended to accept certain 
Gratuities from the Princes and Great Men of his 
Time ; and, for fear of loftng his Penjion^ was their 
very obfequious and devoted humble Servant j which 
is the only material Point, wherein his C^^^\^&Kt 
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differs from that of our Nobility, to whom nothing 
of this Sort can, with any Colour, be obje£led. 

But to return to my Argument, (which I do 
with the fame Pleafure that a Gentleman who has 
cut out, returns to a Rubber) another Advantage of 
Gaming is, that it clears the Mind of many uneafy 
Paffions. TuUy has left us a Treatife againft Per- 
turbations ; but, in my Opinion, Mr. HoyU has pub- 
liflied a much better for Ufe and Pra&ice : For who^ 
"Cver has ftudied the Works of this Philofopber, en- 
joys a State of moft blefled Infenfibility : He is in 
4)erfed Charity with all Mankind, forgiving Injuries, 
and forgetting Benefits : He has a Wife and Chil- 
dren, Relations and Friends ; but he has neither 
Fears for their Welfare, nor Tears for their Diftrefs : 
He bears their Affliflions with the moft Chriftian 
Patience, and kifles the Rod with which Providence 
hath chaftifed them : Conforming precifely to that 
Divine and Stoical Precept of EpiSfetus^ '< If thy 
*^ Friend be in Extremity, thou mayeft fay thou 
' «* haft Pity on him ; but be fure not to feel any, 
*< becaufe that is an Infirmity beneath the Dignity 
« of Man.'* 

A third Advantage refulting from this Pradice is, 
the Influence it hath upon the Military EftabliOi- 
ment. It muft give Pleafurd to ev^ry Lover of his 
Country, to obferve us exadly tracing the Plan, 
which Horace prefcribes in that folemn Ode ad- 
dreiled t^ his Friends, for the reftoring warlike 

Difcipline 
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Difcipline among the Roman Youth : Speaking of 
whom he fays ; 

Angnfiamy andciy faupmem pati 
Rohvfius acri miKtia puer 
Condi/cat f ^ Parthos firoces 
Vexet efuis metuendus haft a* 

Lit the hrarve Youths ^ nuhofe Souls for Glory panty 
Suftcin the manfy Difcipline of Wantf 
T^hey n^erjhallflmnkfrom DeatPs impenMng Blow, 
Nor breathe from Slaughter, Uill thef've queltd the Foe* 

Horace appears to have been very fond of this Doc- 
trine ; for, in another Part of his Works, he tells 
a Story of a Soldiei" in LucuUusU Army, who had 
been robbed of all his Money by Thieves. The Fel- 
low was in a violent Rage, fwore like a Trooper • 
and, fully determined neither to give nor take Quar- 
ter, runs to the Head of the Forlorn-hope, ftorms 
a Caftie, and fhieided by his Defpair, came off 
without Lofs of Life or Limb ; but when he had 
reimburfed himfelf by Plunder, hb Courage by no 
means feconded the Motion his General made to 
him foon after, to go upon fuch another Expedition* 
for he very cooly aiked him, 

■ D*ye think me. Noble General, fuch a Sot ? 
Let him take Caftles wuho has n^er a Groat, 

Mr. Pope, 

From whence we may colled, that Men in eafy 
Circumftancei are not the fitteft to go upon defperate 
Adventures; and that thofe who have charged 
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through a Troop of Creditors, are moft likely to 
have the fame Succefs when they face an Enemy. 

What then (hall we fay to a Britijh Army, in 

which there are perhaps Half a Dozen Officers^ 

all Gaming'proof^ with empty Purfes, and ftarved 
Hopes, who fear neither God nor Devil, have felt 
, the worft that Man can do, and have laid in a Fund 
of Defperation fufficient to anfwer the Exigencies of 
an whole Campaign though it were commanded by 
Hannibal himfelf ? And fball we renounce fuch Ad- 
vantages as thefe, in which the Interefts of Europe 
are concerned, to gratify popular Prejudice and Cla- 
mour ? I take Gaming^ confidered in this Light, to 
be the beft Inftrument for enabling us to fulfill our 
Treaties on the Continent* 

Another great Advantage of Gaming is, that, like 
Charity, it is the conftant Reconciler of Differences, 
and the chief Uniter of Mankind : Here Company 
meet without the leaft Regard to Age, Condition, 
or Party : Fortune's Veterans mix with young Ad- 
venturers, and teach them the Path to Honour : The 
Courtier and the Patriot cut in together, equally 
complain of Grievances^ and want Supplies: No 
Man's Principles are queftioned, if his Credit be 
uncontefted ; for Money is indifferent to Parties, and 
freely lifts itfelf on either Side. 

To conclude ; let me offer one Argument, which 
perhaps will weigh more with our Opponents than 

either 
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rither Reafon or Juftice ; and' that is, the Impoffi- 
bility of fucceedlng in their Attempt. This is no 
Time to expeft Succefs in Projefts that have been 
fo often baffled. What hath the Wifdom of the 
Nation effected by its Laws, or the Fury of the 
Rabble by its Clamours ? The Rulers have confpired 
together^ and the People imagine a vain things Vain 
indeed 1 They had better therefore renounce their 
Oppoiition while they can do it with a good Grace^ 
and fay at once with the Great Durandarte^ 

[f ] Patience ! andjhuffle the Cards. 

\c\ Vide Don Quixote* 
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TO 

Mr. GARRICK. 

SIR, 

AS in the Warttohnefs of your petulant 
Fancy, you have fallen upon a Sett of 
Gentlemen, who cannot poflibly have given 
you any perfonal Provocation ; I have thought 
proper to prefix your Name to this their De- 
fence, and call upon you thus publickly to 
juftify your Behaviour, if it be poffible. But 
furely. Sir, it muft have been a fecret Admi- 
ration of their Elegant and Refined Manners, 
that called forth your Spleen, to turn into 
Ridicule thofe foft AcComplifhments you dc- 
fpaired to equal ; and, as a Comic Writer did 
by the Divine Socrates j mimic and burlelque 
upon the Stage what you had not the Face to» 
imitate in real Life. But your Wit was as im- 
potent as your Malice was ftrong. Your Farce 
was no fooner feen, than it was laughed at ; 
you know. Sir, it was laughed at ; moft pro- 
digioufly laughed at : A plain Proof, that it 
was judged to be very ridiculous. 
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Believe me, Sir, you have fallen moft mife- 
rSbly Ihort in pur Attempt. And how ihould 
it be otherwife ? Tou pretend to exhibit a Re- 
prefentation of The Pretty Gentleman^ who are 
by no means an Adept in the Charader ! Tou ! 
that ar< tin entire Stranger to thofe fine Senfa- 
tions, which are requifite to give a thorough 
Notion, and true Relilh of the Enjoyments, it 
affords 1 How fhould you paint what Nature 
has not given you Faculties to feel ? As far 
as She leads you by the Hand, you may, per- 
haps, fucceed : But to leave her behind^ and 
tread thofe fecret Paths to which her Guidance 
never points ; ^his,^ Mr. Garrick^ This is far 
beyond the Power of your limited Genius. 

So wifliingyou more fortunate in your next 
Eflay, and wife enough never to expofe your- 
fel£ again to Derifion, by endeavouring to 
laugh out of Countenance a Charadter, which 
all fenfible Men look upon with Admiration 
and AJloniJhment^ I take leave to fubfcribe my- 
felf, as much as I ought to be, 

SIR, 

Tour Humble Servant j 
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THE 



Pretty Gentleman, ^c. 



TH E Theatre is faid to be tHe proper School 
for correcting the little Irregularities and 
Foibles of Mankind ; and no Method is 
held more likely to check the Growth of Folly^ than 
to bring it to fiiU View in Scenes of humorous Re*- 
prefentation. But then the Comic Writer (hould be 
certain, that what he endeavours to expoie, be reall/ 
an Obje£l of Ridicule ; otherwife he not only offends 
agamft the Rules of the Drama^ but the Precepts of 
Virtuem 

I am led into thefe Reflexions, by a late Perfor* 
mance exhibited on our Stage, wherein the Author 
attempts to laugh out of Countenance that mollifying 
Elegance which manifefls itfelf with fuch a bewitch- 
ing Grace, in the refined Youths of this cultivated 
Age. It is in Defence of thefe injured Gentlemen 
that I have taken up my Pen ; and how well quali- 
fied I am to execute fuch an Undertaking, the Rea- 
der will be convinced, if he has but Patience to pe« 
rufe carefully the following Sheets, 

. O 4 hsA^^ 
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Amidft all my Refcarches into the Hiftory of this 
G)untry, I do not find one Pretty GENTLBMAiff 
till the glorious Reign of King fames I. This Prince 
had an odd Mixture of contrary Qualities. In fome 
refpeds he retained the Rufticity of Gothick Man- 
ners; in others^ he was very refined. 

Lord Clarendon aflTurcs us, << That His Mo/i Sacred 
<< Majejly was fo highly delighted with a Beautiful 
^' Perfon and Fine Cloatbs, that thefe were the chief 
<< Recommendations to the Great Offices of State.^*. 
A convincing Proof (begging the noble Hiftorian's 
Pardon) of that Monarch's fuperi^ Talents for Go- 
vernment. ' ^ 

In the Reign of Charles I. this Refinement funk in 
Reputation : For how indeed was it poffible, that a 
genuine Tafte could be cultivated, when Falkland 
was beheld with general Admiration, and Waller 
read with general Delight ? 

Harder ftill was her Fate, under the Rebukes of 
an auftere Republic, and a four Prgiteflor. The very 
Loyalifts themfelves were treated with lefs Rigor, and 
not a Man of any Elegance durft evea (how^his 
Head. 

But when Monarchy was reftored, Tajii emerged 
from her Obfcurity, and (hone with fome Degree of 
Luftre. For though the Prince was fomewhat in- 
elegant in himfelf, yet that downy Eafe^ which was 
cheriihcd under his aufpicious Influence, was highly 

favourable 
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favourable to the Cultivation otfoft Manmni not. 
witbftanding the malicious Efforts of Miltpn^ Dunham 
DorfeU Buckingham^ and Dry den. 

From this Period, to the Beginning of the pre(ait 
Century, her Progrefs was now and then checked 
by the Blafts of Envy ; yet, upon the whole^ (be 
made fome tolerable Shoots ; when at laft, a Sett of 
malevolent Spirits arofe, who [<?] with a cruel and 
bloody-minded Zeal, entered into a Combination to 
defiroy this lovely Plant, both Rpot and Bnuidu 
The better to eiFed their barbarous Refolution, they 
fet up an Idol of their own Fancy, afcribed to it all 
the Attributes of the Graces^ and with the Artifice 
of deceiving Bland ifhments, ^lured the Majority of 
the Nation to fall down and worfhip the Image whidi 
they had fet up. 

Hence it was that Elegance became a negleScd 
Charafter, and the Pretty Gentleman an ObjcS of 
general Contempt, and barbarous Raillery, 

But no fooner were thefe Enemies rcmovc^^ than 
the Sons of Delicacy made an Attempt to rife again : 
And how fuccefsful they have been, every Place of 
polite Refort does fully witnefs ; and notwithftanding 
all Oppofition, they are determined to pufh on their 
Defigns, and polifli the Brlttjh Manners, Now the 
better to carry on this glorious Scheme of Reforma- 
tion, thefe Gentlemen have erefted themfelvcs into 

[tf] Under the Forms of 7tf//(?rj, S^eifators, zn^Cuarditm% 
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an amicable Society, and from the Principles on which 
it is founded) have very pertinently ftiled it, 

7& Fratertttty of Pretty Gentlemen. 

As no ailbciated Body can poffibly fubdft, unle(s 
they are cemented by an Union of Hearts, the grand 
Principle of this Fellowfhip is mutual Love, whicht 
it muft be confefled, they carry to the hlgheft Pitch. 
In this Refped, they are not inferior to the ^ii^ak 
$«Atf(i;|, The f acred Theban Band^ fo illuftrious in 
Story. Such an Harmony of Temper is preferved 
amongft them, fuch a Samenefi is there in all their 
Words and A£lions, that the Spirit of One feems to 
havepafled into the Other ; or rather, they ^7/ breathe 
the fame Soul. This is the fecret Charm that the 
Platonifts talk of, the intelleftual Faculty, which 
conneds one Man with another, and ties the Knot 
of virtuous Friendfhip. But I need not dwell any 
longer on a Subject, which can admit of no Debate; 
the Notoriety of the Fadl is even become Proverbial 
amongft us, and every one cries out. 

Magna efi inter Molles concordia! 

I (hall now open another Scene, and prefent to 
the Reader a View of their Studies and Employ- 
ments ; where he will find them no lefs worthy of 
bis Admiration and Regard. 

They do not indeed confume their Hours in fuch 
Points of vain Speculation, wherein the Pride of 
Reafm and Learning has room to operate» And 
indeed there is fomething in the Drudgery of Maf^ 

wlim 
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culirti Knowledge, by no means adapted to Youths 
of (o nice a Frame, that it cannot be faid, they are 
ever invigorated with perfeft Health. The enfeebled 
Tone of their Organs and Spirits does therefore na- 
turally difpofp theni to the fofter and more refined 
Studies ; Furniture, Equipage, Drefs, the Tiring 
Room> and the Toy fliop. — What a Fund is here 
for Study ! And what a Variety of eafy Delights ! 
Or, if the Mind is bent upon Manual Exercife, the 
Knotting' Bag is ready at hand ; and their fkilful 
Fingers play their Part. Notwithftanding the Ridi- 
cule^ which is thrown upon this Part of the Cha- 
ra^r, it appears to me, rather to merit our Jpplaufe^ 
than to provoke our Laughtir. With what Satisfac- 
tion have I beheld five or fix of thefe elegant Youths 
interfperfed with an equal Number of Ladies, almoft 
as delicate as themfelves, and vying with them in 
their own Accornpliihments ! Rouzed by the Ardor 
of Emulation, they work for Glory^ and afiert the 
Prize of Feminine Merits 

With equal Skill their pra^ifed Fingers apply the 
Needle, and rejoin the Lace : With equal Facility 
they convey the gHding Shuttle through the opening 
Thread, and form the various Knots. Pretty Inno- 
cents ! How virtuoufly, how ufefully are their Hours 
employed ! Not in the wrangling Squabbles of the 
Bar, oc the unmannerly Contentions of the Senate ; 
not in the robuft Sports of the Field, or in a toil- 
fome Application to ungentleman-like Science ; but 
in the pretty Fancies of Drefs, in Criticifms upon 
Faihionsy in the artful Difpofition of China Jars^ ^xA 
4 %'^^\ 
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other Foreign Trinkets j in fowing, in knitting GaN 
ters, in knotting of Fringe, and every gentle £xer« 
cife of Feminine Oeconomy. 

If from their Studies we turn our Attention td 
their Converfation, we muft be convinced, that in 
this Refpe£t likewife they are fo far from meriting 
Contempt, that nothing in the World can be molt 
refined, or more engaging. 

It is an edabliflied Maxim in this School of Matt<^ 
ners, never to oppofe the Sentiments of the Corn** 
pany. Every Gentleman aflents to every thing that 
is faid. Sometimes indeed, you may hear what ap* 
pears, at firft> like a Difference of Judgment : But 
have a little Patience, and you will find it is only the 
genteel Interchange of Sentiments : For Sippius will 
go over to the Opinion of Fannius^ rather th^n be 
fo' rude to contradi£t him ; and 'Fanniut will allow 
his Friend to be in the right, rather than be thought 
fo ill-bred as not to give up fuch a Trifle as his own 
Judgment. Whereas your unrcflified Spirits are 
eternally infifting upon the natural Right of mam* 
taining their Opinions, and the Liberty of fpeaking 
their Minds. 

The Liberty of fpeaking your Mind ! A pretty Af- 
fertion truly ! I know not what Arguments may be 
drawn, in favour of it, from the mufty Precepts of 
antiquated Sages, but I am certain, that Good- 
breeding abfolutely difallows it: Neither indeed is it 
reconcileable with common Seaf^ and Difcretion ; 

for 
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for he who difapproves my Sentiments, does, in 
effeft, tell me I am a Pool. Confequently, let him 
talk ever fo well, and reafon (as you call it) ever fo 
juftly, he is fure to give OfFence: Whilft the yield- 
ing Companion, the well-bred Affenter, never fails 
to conciliate Favour ; for there is not a more engag- 
ing Compliment to the Underftanding, than to facri- 
ficc your own Vanity to That of another. 

A Pretty Gentleman therefore fcarce ever diflents. 
He will indeed fometimes fay, Oh ! pardon me^ mi 
Dear I I kitCt pofftbly be of that Apinion ! But then 
this is only a polite Artifice, that he may flatter your 
Judgment with a finer Addrefs, when he afterwards 
fuffers himfelf to be convinced by your fuperior Rea- 
foning. To give him his Due, he has no Attach- 
ment to^any one Opinion in the World, but that of 
preferving the Rules of Good-breeding. In all other 
Cafes, he has an Aflent entirely at your ServicQ ; 
and you cannot change Sides oftener, than this moft 
obfequious humble Servant will follow you. A 
Tranfgreffion of Decorum is indeed fo ihocking to 
his Nature, that he cannot let it pafs without Cor- 
xtOivati ; but then it is always inflided with a gentle 
Hand. The fevereft Adnimadverfion never rifes 
beyond this, 

O! fie! ye filthy Creter! 

The Epithet ySC/Ay, as it appears upon Paper, may 
leem fomewhat coarfe and unclean : But Were vou 
to hear how he liquidates the Harihneis of the Sound, 
aynd conceals the Impurity of the Idc. b^ ^ <NNvi<:\.^\\s.^ 
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Accent, you would grow enamoured of his Addrefi» 
and admire the enchanting Beauties of refined Elo- 
cution. Oh ! fii ! yefilt'hy Cntir ! How eafy, how 
gentle, how humane a Cbaftifement for the higheft 
Offence ! 

It has been obferved (but I don't remember by 
what Author) that there are two Kind^ of Coaverfa* 
tion : The one, ciofe and continued ; the other, loofe 
and unconneded. The Fir/i was pradifcd amongft 
us whilft the Enemies of Elegance prevailed : But 
now the Latter has defervedly gained the Afceiidanti 
as it is perfe<l%ly fuited to the Turn and Caft of our 
polite Affemblies of every Denomination [*], Tlie 
Gravity of dull Knowledge is at laft loppily ex- 
ploded : Mafculine Senfe and Wit are rejefied as ob« 
folete and unfafhionable Talents ; and better fup« 
plied by the more engaging Charms of the coatraiy 
Qualities. Nothing is now beard, but fweet Chit- 
chat, and tender Prittle- Prattle, Shreds of Senti- 
ments, and Cuttings of Sentences, — all foft and 
charming, elegant and polite. 

By this fliort AbftraS of the prevailing Turn in 
polite Converfation, the Reader fees, that the Pntty 
Gentleman muft neccflarily be the heft Company $ 
becaufe he will neither offend by the abominable 
Coarfnefs of manly Reafon, nor the ungrateful Poig- 
nancy of keen Repartee : But though he is not fucb 

[b} Drums, Kettle-Drums, Drum-Majors, RcratSy Hurries, Rioti, 
Tumults, and Helter< Skelters, the fereral Appellations by whkh the 
modern Aflemblics are aptly chaia^erlaccl fuid iiftiiqpiUhed* 

a Fooh 
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a Po9l^ or fo ill-bred as to be down-right Wiity^ he 
will now and then indulge himfelf in what he calls. 
The little Efcapes $f Fancy^ which I will not injure 
(o much as to rank them under the Denomination 
of IVitn If the Company happens to grow languid, 
Fannius has an admirable Talent at reviving their 
Spirits by fome pretty familiar Remark or other i 
which, obvious as it is, would never have entered 
into the Head of an unrefined Mortal. On fuch an 
Occafion this little Wag will pat a Lady over the 
Shoulder, and tell her, with the moft facetious Leer, 
/ vew^ Me^me^ yur*e immoderately entertaining^ 

And though this is all he fays, yet there is fome- 
thing in the Manner^ in the A^cent^ and in the — / 
don^t know whati that the Company inftantly revive, 
and begin again to exchange their Words. Nor let 
any Man imagine that this is a trifling Talent, which 
can raife Something out of — Nothing, and reftore a 
Society to Chearfulneis and Pleafantry ^ for good 
Manners require that Converfatiofi fhould be kept 
up at any Rate* 

But when I told' you that their Raillery was the 
moil inofFenfive thing in Nature, and operated fo 
finely, that it could fcarce be felt i yet as there are 
no general Maxims but what have fome Exceptions, 
I confefs that Lepidulus now and then fleps beyond 
the Rules of the Community, and like a little Wafp 
as4ie is, leaves his Sting in the Wound he inflids^ 
A certain Lady, who afFe^b a mafculine Senfe and 
Spirit of Jocularity, gave herfelf the Liberty to rally 
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the modern Refinement, and in the Ardor of her 
Zeal was tranfported fomewhat beyond the Limits of 
Dfcerum. Upon this, Lepidulus was fo exafperated, 
that he could not, for the Soul of him, contain an/ 
longer, but fteps towards her with a nettled Air, 
looks her fuU in the Face, and with a rebuking Coun^ 
tenance, mixed with Fear, gave Vent to his Spleen. 
•' I vcw, Me'me ! it — it — it's not — without infinite 
** Pains — that yu're able — to make yurcfelf lefs 
*• amiable/* 

This cutting Reproof,- jufl and feafonable as it 
was, would hardly have pafTed uncenfured by the 
Fraternity, had it not been excufed by the high Pro- 
vocation, which occafioned it*. 

The other Day, when the whole Body was aflem- 
bled, they had the Patience to perufe that abomina- 
ble Farce now under my CorreSion. '* It is the 
** moft aftonifhing Thing in Nater, cries Tenellus^ 
** that fo low a Performence fhould meet wi' fuch 
«* popMer Applaufe I — O Lard I Oh Lard ! as I hope 
*« for Mircy, replies Lepidulus^ there's re'Uy now 
«« nothing at all fupprizing in the Cafe ; for pop'ler 
*' Fame is nothing but Air ; and Air (as you Scho- 

*' lars tells us) nat'rally prefTcs into a Vac'uum. 

« He— he— he— he !" 

Though this was a keen Conceit, yet as it refle^led 
Honour on the Community, it was fo highly reliihed, 
that they had certainly broke out into a loud Laugh- 
ter, were it not that fuch Burfis of Mirth arc looked 
I upon 
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upoo as tbe Marks of favage Manners. A governed 
Smile> or fo — they judge to be not at all ungraceful. 
Nay, an Half-Laugh upon a very extraordinary Oc- 
caiion, is not efteemed a Departure from Decorum* 
But then, the utmoft Caution imaginable is taken, 
that it proceed no iarther. And it is pleafant enough 
to fee the little Difficulties they ftruggle with in fup* 
preffing the Inclination. The tickling Senfe oT the 
home-felt Conceit, puts the rifible Features into Mo- 
tion ; but then it is inftantly checked by the quick 
Impulfe of fine Sei^Tation, The one prompt^ to give 
full Vent to the rifiag Joy ; the other bidsr-forbear. 
It is this pretty Altercation, which produces that 
Umpire4 l^augb^ which plays with fuch a Grace on 
the Countenance of a Pretty Gentleman. 

By what I have already advanced, the Reader may 
probably perceive, that their Language and Di£lion 
has the moft eflential Requifiteof Style, and that the 
Sound always ecchoef to tbe Senfe. But fince this Part 
of the Charader has been a Subje£l of our Mimic's 
Raillery, I fliall produce fuch Inftances, as will inr 
contefiably demonftrate the Truth of my Afiertion. • 

Some Time ago, four or five of theie elegant 
Youths were invited to dine at Lady Bet^ty — — 's. 
The firft Difh that was ferved up happenec^ to be a 
Leg of Lamb and Spinage ; at the Sight 6f .whicl} 
Fannius inftantly fainted away, 

«« Oh Lard I fays 7tmi(fuk'Jif fetch fomf Draps.-r- 
«« Take away the Diih, cried Molliculo-^ Perhaijs hft. 
Vol. I. P '►^ V^ 
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«* has fome Tipathy to Lamb. No, no, replies 
*^ Tenellusy he has evermore his Hyftcrics at this 
«^ Time of the Year. — Let him alone, for He'vns 
** Sike ! don't croud about'm ; — he'll come to hiin- 
«< fclf prefently. — Fetch a little Pepper- mint- water, 
*^ fays Cottilusy it is • 

By this Time, Fannius finding his Spirits return, 
gently lifted up his Head, — and after half a Dosen 

Sighs « Heigh ! Hoh ! Where am I ?— WcU— 

*' I proteft — I am quite — afliamed to — to — But— 
^' do you know, whenever I fee a Leg of Lamb and 
*« Splnage^ it is (o like — that it puts me in mind of— 
«* [Here he hurfl out into a Flo»d of Tears] — ^It puts 
*' me in mind of my dear, — dear Bitch Cii!»#— fun- 
«< ning herfclf upon a Grafs-Plot ! What a dull Cire- 
<< ter was I, replied the Lady, that I could not think 
*< of this ! But upon my Veracity ! I never heard 

«' a Syllable that Chloe was- . It w.as furc the 

<< moft engaging Company! And had the fofteft 
«* Coat ! Well ! It was an infinitely pretty Creter ! 

«« Oh dear Me'me ! replied Fannius — Not a Wo^^ 
«« more, I entreat you! — Your Favor is an Antidote 
*< againft all Misfortunes." Upon this he dried up 
his Tears ; the Company fat down again, and all 
was well. I have given this Narrative not only as a 
beautiful Specimen of their Language, but as an ex* 
emplary Inftanceof great Humanity of Temper. 

Nor arc they Icfs excellent in what is commonly 
called the Bpijiolary Style, but more properly ^i/pve 
Converfation : I'hc Reader will be fully convinced 

of 
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of (his, if he gives his Attention to the following 
Specimens. 

J C A R D. 

*« Ix>rd Molliculo^s Compliments to Sir S^ley 7>- 
•« nellus — ^hopes did not ketch Cold laft Night when 
*< he went from th' Oppera — ^flhall be proud of his 
** Cumpany at Cards nex Wenfday fennit, — to meet 
^* Lady Betty^ and begs will not fail." 

^ When the Sentiments are committed to Paper^ 
the Diflion rifes to an higher Pitchy preferving at the 
fame time, a great Degree of the kindred Form. 

Copy pf a Letter from Sir Thomqfin 
^ Lepidulus^ to NarciJJhs Shadow^ Efq. 

Mi Dere NeJJy^ 
'T.Expe^ed yu wndha* retorted upon that brootal Mon* 
^/r, who ataVdyu hft Niteat Lady Betty's. — Tu 
certinly bad it in yure Pour ; — but upon matuer DUibe'^ 
ration^ I veWy I think yu was in the Right to turn it 
eff^ and treat the Retch wV good Manners^ Yu fini 
Geniujps who *clypfe$ every body^ certainly for that Re* 
fon ows every body infinite Civility. Pour Pufs is better 
this Morning — Fever pretty much abated. Pray^ mi 
Dere^ how is yure Cold ? 1 tho*t yu was vajlly hoarfe 
Iqjl Nite. Better notjlir abroad — Weather^ s extremely 
piercing. I hate this deteftable Climate^ as much as^^ 
Tu willfupply the rejl — 

Adieu^ dereNeJJy^ 

Yours infinitely^ 
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Narcijfus read this Letter to his Valet ; and hay- 
ing talked the Subject over with him, not perhaps 
to borrow any of the Fellow's Sentitnents, but tq 
give Rife to fome in himfelf, wrote the following 
Anfwer —? 

T Proteji io you^ my dear Leppy, / w/xs ftveral 
Times upon the Point of- breaking out wttb the 
Shavpnefs of Rebuke. Was there ever fuch ^ naufwa 
Creter ? To confefs the Truthf~I Jhud certainly bem 
been fever e upon him^ but that — // is much more ,i«- 
coming a Gentleman^ not to fay any thing fubjeif to ith 
convenient Interpretations, The Fellow is — what you 
call fprighily — but has not the kqft Tindft^re of De^ 
cacy about him, Pray^ have you feen the New Play t 
I fhiiit be efy till I have yure Opinion. 

My Sufpicions are confirmed, Amoriculus (tqw/ 
You believe it ?) the abominable Man is^ bona fidc^ 
become a Parent by his Criminal Gratifications. 

Jdieu Deery ! Love me as I do Tou — and more -r . 
if You can, * 



Yowrs for ever^ 



p. 5. Half Hour pad z. 
Going to Ere'is. 

N. S'h A D © W. 
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And wbat now have this Sons of Momus to obje£l 
Againft the Style of a Pretty Gentleman ? Here is 
every Requifite in Fine Writing : Here is Brevity^ 
Softnefs, Propriety, and Eafe. Happily freed from 
the Shackles of conne£iing and rejiraimng Rules, the 
Di£tion roves and Wanders, now here, now there ; 
aqd, with a wondrbus Facility, glides fo impefcep^ 
tibly from one Flower to another, that the moft 
fubtile Penetrafor would be at a Lofs to find, where 
This ends, and where 7^/ begins* Some Negli- 
gences there are indeed ; but they are fuch as muft : 
be allowed the trueft Ornaments of Speech. — Let 
any Man examine the Letters I have here faithful!/ 
tranfcribed, and tell me whether he does not admire 
the little Careleflhefies which are beautifully interf- 
perfed in thefe pretty Compofitions. If thefe are 
PaultSy it muft be owned that they are truly charm«» 
ing: One cannot but delight in the lovely Errors^ 
and fay of this Style what ^/intilian did of Seneca's^ 

Abkndat Dulcihu Fitiis. 

It is a- common Obfervation, that nothing has 
fpoikd more Authors than the afFe6ted Imitation of 
another Man's Di£lion. Every one has fome natu« 
ral Bent, fomething peculiar in his Genius, which if 
\it does not follow, he will never be able to fpeak or 
write with any Succfefs. The Pretty Gentleman care- 
Fully avoids this Error^ and follows his natural Ge- 
:)ius. He neither. writes like Addifon^ nor talks like 

& ; but nobly difdains all fervile Imitation. Hia 

Lariguage is Original : It is his Ov^w. w^ V ^^V) 
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thefnarling Critic to procluce any thing like it. I 
fpeak only of the Style ; for I will not deny, that 
fometimes he will condefcend ta fteal an Hint from 
another, as may be feen In the Specimens I have 
given. But how does htjteal it ? No btfaerwife than 
like thofe, who (as Garth fays of DryUen) fleal' Beg- 
gars Children, only to cloath them the better. 

.1 - ■ ■^ 

Another Objed of this Mimic *s Raillery is, that 
fweet Placability of Temper, which obliges a' defined 
Gentleman to put up even repeated Injuries a:nd Af-"" 
fronts, rather than avenge them by the ufual Me- 
thod of demanding Satisfe£Hon, 

1 am not apprehenfive that this Part of his Cha- 
rader is lefs defenfible than the refl. I could pro- 
duce fome tolerable Arguments agamfl Duelling,' 
drawn from certain Principles, which were once ' 
looked upon to be the Rules of Human Condufi:.' I' 
could eafily prove, that the (ingle Combat Is derived 
from Gothic Manners, and is abiblutely inconiiflent ' 
with the Chara£ler of a Gentleman; But fuch Rea- 
fonings as thefe are neither fo well adapted to the 
Times, nor fo pertinent to the Caufe I have under* 
taken. Waving then this kind of Defence^ upon 
this fingle Argument I lay my whole Strefs — ** The ' 
*« Pretty Gentleman will not ii^ht^— ^becaufe — He is 
*^ not able.'' 

And can any Man produce a better Reafon for not 
doing a Thing, than to make it maniitft — that he 
eann&t^ 

BdioM 
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* • • • ' 

pebold that tedder Frame! Thofe trembling 
Xnees 1 Thofe feeble Joints I Obferve that fine 
Complexion! Examine that fmooth, that Velvety 
Skia! View that Pallor which fpreads itfelf over his 
Coantenanoe j Hark, with what a feminine Softnefs 
his Accents ftcal their Way through his half opened 
Lips ! Fed that foft Palm 1 Thofe flender Fingers, 
accufipmed only to. handle Silks and JR^ibbons, the 
eafy- piercing Needle, or foftr gliding Shuttle; but un- 
pra£tifed in the rough Exercifes of Warlike Wea- 
pons ! Mark all tbefe, and a Thoufand other gentle 
ImbeciliitieS, and then tell me, impartial Reader, 

whether fucb * Being is formed for Battle ? You 

canpot think it : You vi^ill not fay it. I will there- 
fore venture to affirm, that He is fo far from deferv- 
ing CpQtempt and Ridicule, when he declines the 
Combat, that he merits our Efteem and Applaufe. 
He therefore who is fo bafe as to aiFront, or fend a 
Challenge to fucb a Perfon, is an arrant Coward. 
For would a Man of Honour draw his Sword upon a 
Lady ? And to fay the Truth, The Pretty Gentleman 
is certainly formed in a difFerent Mould from that of 
Common Men, and tempered with a purer Flame* 
The whole Syftem is of a finer Turn, and fupericr 
Accuracy of Fabric, infomuch that it looks as if 
Nature had been in doubt, to which Sex fhe ihould 
affign Him. 

-Now- this Contexture of his Organs, and the 
Tvonc of his Spirits approaching fo very near That of 
the Fair J ha3 rendered Him liable to lYve ^2Ltn^ %tTv?\^ 

P 4 \ai^\^^vysv^^ 
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Imprei&ons, and Alarms of Fear. Does Calia fet , 
up a Scream at the Apprehenfion of the leaft Dan- 
ger ? Delicatulus is as eafily intimidated, and fcreams 
with as pretty an Accent. Do the Weaknefs of 
Lady Betty* s Nerves fubjed her to Fits and Swoon« 
ings ? Tenellus likewife has bis Hyfterics, and dies 
away with as foft a Gra^. It is to attain thefe and 
fuch like Accomplifliments, that they make frequent 
Vifits to the Ladies ; though fome flanderous Perfons 
would make us believe, that they have another Mo* 
tive, and, intimate I know not what, vitious Defigns^ 
that are too indecent even to be mentioned. But I 
can afTure the World, there is not the leaft Founda^ 
tion for the bafe Suggeftion. This Attendance, I 
know, takes its Rife from Caufes, with which the 
Appetite for That Sex has no Manner of Connexion* 
So pure are their Morals ! So inviolable their Mo- 
defty ! Amazing Continence ! And yet, our Won- 
der is leflc^ned, when we conHder what Methods 
they purfue to fence againft the Allurements of Fe» 
male Charms. They are certainly the moft fober 
and temperate Beings that ever exifted. It is an in- 
violable Maxim with them, to refrain from every 
Indulgence, which is apt to irritate the Bloody and 
excite the Pruriency of Defire. 

Old Engitjh RoaftBecf is, indeed, properly adapt- 
ed to Old Englijh Manners ; fincc, as all Phyficiana 
obferve, the Quality of our Food communicates it- 
felf to the Mind. Therefore at the Table of a 
Pretty Gentleman^ yoU never fee the Flefh of a full- 
jrown Animal* Chickens of a Week old. Veal 

Sweet' 
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Sweet-breads, or a Leg of Lamb^ and now and then 
Pigs-petitoes, are their bigheft Indulgence. But the 
ufual Food is Cheefe-cakes, White-pot, Tana&eys^ 
and Flommery. And can it be thought that this ab- 
ftemious ReftriSion is a proper Subjed of Raillery, 
when a certain celebrated Writer, amidft the Praifes 
he beftows on his tioble Patron, mentions this as his 
finiibing Excellence ; *< That he lived upon Panada 
*^ and Water-gruel [c]." I mention this, becaufe it 
Is the Obfervation of one who never fhewed any Fa* 
vour to Modern Elegance. 

As to Wine, it is abfolutely their Averfion. And 

indeed, fo Delicate is their Frame, that even the 

Moderate Indulgences of the Fair would ill-agree 

with thefe more tender Males. " The Fir/i Glafs^ 

*^ /aid a Pretty French Author^ I may drink for my* 

*' felf 5 a Second for my Friend j but if a Third, it is 

*' for my Enemy." Our Youths feldom go fo far as 

z Second*, and whenever That happens, 'tis fure to 

belbUowed with bitter Reflexions. *< What do you 

*« think ? (faid Umbrattlis to Lord Molly.) I was 

*' the moft abominable Rak^ laft Night ! Do you 

<< know ? I drank Two Glafles of Claret after my 
•* Flommery. 

^< Oh fie ! you naughty Child ! what a Paw 
" Trick was that ! as I hope for Mercy, you de- 
** fervc to be foundly Wh— t, fo you dow" 

Two Glafles only ! No more ! And yet merited 
fuch a rigorous Animadverfion. But, perhaps, even 

[c] Middleton^i Life of CUero^ Dedicatkuu 
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that fmdl Quantitymight be too mach for thdlnfain' 
tincCdnftiturion-; to which* KaitoepobiCs 6ut a more 
fuitahle^LiquoF, t!>f a-Sofc andD^iCious Kijfjd, emulg- 
ed frdm thefalutiftrbus Cow;** or the thin Juices of * 
the Gentle Afs\ the Tem^eranieftl 6f whofc Fluids is 
produftiVe of Si cortefp'dhdent Tcbiperameht in the * 
PerTon^-who accufftoms himfelf' to thefe' affiiiiila^ing ' 
Driughts. 

I have already detained the' Reader fo long, that I 
(hall not trefpafs upon his Patience,' by giving a De- 
tail of the numerous Artifices, which are exhibited 
in the important Hours that are employed in decora^^- 
ing their Perfons. Were you to behold Narcijfu^xl • 
his Toilet, how would you be charmed with the 
Order and Difpb^tion! Did you view this* lovely 
Youth whilft he takes his exterior Form into ^ nioft 
exadl Adjuftment, you muft ftand.amazed at all the 
Pretty Wonders of his Art. What Pains ! What' 
Care! What Study! What Addrefe I To arch that 
Eye-brow! To foftcn that Hand, andtoCurlthofc 
lovely Locks ! Whilft all the Graces attend as invi- 
fible Handmaids, to finiih the Work of Elegance. 
And when the bufy Scene is over, and he is deco- 
rated in every minute Circumftance with the moft 
Perfe& ConcinAity ;' behold^ with what a foft Air 
and fweet Complacency he prefents himfelf to View, 
and like Horace's Barine coming from her Toilet^ 



■ enitifdt 
Pulchtior muh^t jxxvtTvaXQspt prodii 
FubUca cura. 
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TO? jpMnrry gentieman.: h^ 

Thus have I prefeitted tp ,tbe Reader's View, an 
Enumeration of the feveral Qualities which .cooftitute 

A Pretty Qgntlbman. 

From whence jt is eafy to coIIe6l the true Ifotjoi^ 
of Git^uine Elegance ; which^ without any Appre- 
herifion of being dilproved, I do not hefit^te to de- 
fine thus — 



t . 



•* Elegance is the Abfcnce or Debilitation of Maf*, , , 
** ^«/i;z^ Strength andyigor,-;-Or rather, .The JEIappy y 
** M^inorphbfi's,— Or, The Gentleman turned La- 
•' dy ; fM^l is,' Female Softnefs adopted into the 
** Breaft of a MaUy difcovering itfclf by outward 
** Signs and Tokens in Feminine Expreffions, Ac- 
*^ cent. Voice, Air, Gefture, and Loo^., Or, as the 
** French more clearly define it, A je m ffat pioiJ* 

And now I appeal to the Judgment of the Inu 
partial, whether This.be a Charader, which deferves 
that Contempt and Ridicule fome rude and undif- 
ciplined Spirits have endeavoured to throw upon it ? 
It is iippofEble that any ferious Perfon can entertain 
fuch a Thought. 

I call therefore upon the Wifdom of the Nation : 
I call upon the L— ds^ K — ts, and B — s, now af- 

fembled in P 1, to interpofe in this important 

Caufe, this truly National Concern. 

The Quieflion is. Whether we fball become more 
than 4^i?a, that is. Pretty Gentlemen \ ot hi^^^^'ww 
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Brutes, /• e. Mafculine, Robuft Creatures with un« 
foftened Manners. The latter will infallibly, be the 
Cafe, if an effe&ual Stop be not pUt to that licentious 
Raillery, which would laugh out of Countenance the 
generous Endeavours of a Race of virtuous Youths, 
to polifh oiir Afperity, mollify us into gentle Obfe- 
quioufnefs, and give us a true Relifli of all the dulcet 
Elegancies of Life ? I will fpeak without Referve : 
Should not the Theatres be abfolutely demoiijhedf We 
have already in vain uied the lenient Meafures of 
Reftridtion. Why then (hould we not now have 
Recourfe to the laft Remedy, and cut down the 
Tree, which, after all our Pruning and Culture, ftill 
continues to produce poifonous Fruit ? 

The indulgent Reader, I dare fay, will approVd 
the Method I prefcribe. But perhaps fo niany Diffi- 
culties may arife to his Imagination^ that he Will cori'' 
elude it imprafiicable. 

Difficulties there are, no doubt ; but Om there i^, 
which, if He can furmount, I myfelf ^ill tindertscke 
to remove all the reft. 

Here lies th^ grand tiilpedinlent I How can we 
expefl the Favour of the Learnedy or the Prote&ion 
of the State y to cherilh and fupport This RefiHemeni^ 
when its moft inveterate Enemy is the verf Mariy Whd 
has always been, the Standard of Tajie with the for- 
mer; and is now raifed to a Poft, which gives him 
fuch an unhappy Influence in the latter ? Unhappy 
indeed for the Sons of Elegance ! For what can the 
moft Sanguine expeA from one, who has made it the 
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Buiinefs of his Life, to bring into Repute the falfe 
Refinements of ancient Greece and Rome f Will a 
Perfon of his MafcuUne Talents become the Patroa 
of foft and dulcified Elegance ? Will He give up that 
Jtttic f/^ity which has gained him fuch high Applaufe^ 
^nd made him the Delight of a mif-judging World, 
to cultivate Qualities^ in which he is not formed to 
excel ? 

What then remains, but that the Sons ofEUgaim 
wait with Patience (for they are too gentle to ufe any 
violent Methods) till the kind Fates (hall remove 
this implacable Adverfary out of the World, And 
then, my foreboding Heart aflures me, true Polite- 
pefs will thrive and profper, and fpread her fweet 
mollifying Influences over the Land, till nothing 
Ihall be heard of or feen, but Softnefs and Complai- 
fance, Prettinefs and Elegance, Infantine Prattle, 
Lullaby Convfsrfation, and gentle Love ; and every 
well educated Male amongfl us fhall become 

Mol^s l^ panm Vir\ 

- that is, 

A Pretty Gentleman^ 



THE 
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THE 

POLITE PHILOSOPHER: 

O R, 

An Essay on that Art which makes a Man 
bapfy in bimfelf^ and agreeable to others. 

He nubo intends ^ advife the young and gaj^ 

Muft fuit the common Road^^^the formal Way^ 

Which hum-drum Pedants take to make Fo/ks wifi. 

By fraifingFtrtuiy and decrying Vice. • 

Let Paribns tell 'what dreadful Ills nmUfaU 

On Juch as lift en vjhen their Papons call: 

We from fuch Things our Pupils to affright , 

Serf not the/re Sins, hnt that thefre unpolite. 

To fhew their Courage^ Beaus tuotid often dare^ 

By hlackeft Crimes^ to hrofue old Lucifer: 

But *who, of Breeding nice^ of Carriage ci<vil^ 

Wot^d trejpafs on good Manners for the Devil i 

Or, merefy to dijplay Ins Want of Fear^ 

Be damned hereafter, to he laughed at here ? 
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PREFACE 

t O T H E 

SECOND EDITION. 

« 

TH E Polite Philosopher was printed 
originally at Edinburgh j and Part of the 
Edition fent up to London. The Novelty of 
the Title, and, to fay Truth, of the Perfor- 
mance itfelf, (for it is written in a Manner 
never before made ule of in our Language) 
recommended it to fome^ and prejudiced it in 
the Opinion of others ; but Time, which is 
the Touchftone of fuch Produdtions^ did Ju- 
ftice to this Work, and at laft procured it an 
Efteem, not only here, but abroad* This, 
together with my great Efteem for its inge- 
nious Author, who is now in Italy^ and who 
is allowed, by all who know him, to be truly 
a Polite Philosopher, occafioned my fend- 
ing this Second Edition into the World. 

The Intent of the Author (for I very well 
knew his Intent) was, to make M&ti ^^^xcv^^ 
YoL.l Q^ ^"^ 
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of their Vices, by (hewing them how ridicu- 
lous they were made by them, and how im- 
poflible it was for a bad Man to be polite. It 
may be, graver Books have been written on 
this Subjeft, but few more to the Point ; it« 
Author being equally (killed in Books and in 
Men, in the dead Languages and the liv- 
ing : I prefume therefore, that his Obfervati- 
ons will be generally found tr\4S, and his Max- 
ims juft. 

At firft fight, it may fcem that this Book 
is calculated only for a few •, but I beg leave 
to obferve, that in Truth there are but few 
to whom it may not be ufeful. As every 
Man in his Station ought to be honelt, fo 
.every Man in his Behaviour may be polite ; 
nay, he ought to be fo, becaufe he will he 
fure to find his Account in it 5 fince it is a 
Quality eafier difcernedi, and pf confequencc 
fooner rewarded, than the former. We muft 
know and converfe with a Man to be convinced 
of his Probity ; whereas we perceive, at firft 
fight, whether he Jbas good Manners ; by 
this we are prejudiced in his Favour : And 
who then would not fljive to learn an Art at 
^nce fo cafy, and To extenfive in its Ufe ? 

But 
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But, if it be beneficial to all, it is peculi- 
arly neceffary to Touth. It is at once a Re- 
medy for Baflifulnefs, arid a Prefervative 
againft the contrary Vice. A polite Perfon 
ftands in the Middle between a (heepifh Mo- 
defty, and a diftafteful Boldnefs. It is the 
Habit which adds the laft Polifh to Educa- 
tion, brightens the Man of Letters, and 
Ipreads a Glofs over that Sort of Learning, 
which would otherwife appear pedantic. The 
polite Man may not only underftand Latin 
and Greeks but may alfo introduce them into 
Difcourfe, provided it be before proper Com- 
pany, and on a proper Occafion. The un- 
polifhed Scholar lugs them in whenever they 
occur ; quotes Ovid to his Miftrefs, and re- 
peats a Paffage from Poly^enus to a Captain of 
the Guards. To our Youth therefore I beg 
leave to recoftimend this concife Manual, 
which will coft them but little Time to read, 
and no great Pains to pradife. 



0^2 TO 
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To the AUTHOR 



O F T H E 



POLITE PHILOSOPHER. 



Veka matema tempora myrto. Virg. 



WHEN Vice the Shelter of a Malk difdain'd. 
When Folly triumph'd, and a Nero rcign'd, 
Petfomus rofe, fatyric, yet polite. 
And fliew'd the glaring Monf^cj: full in Sight ; 
To public Mirth expos'd th' Imperial Beaft, 
And made his wanton Court the common Jeft. 

In your correSer Page bis Wit we fee, 
And all the Roman Lives reftor'd in thee : 
So is the Piece proportion'd to our Times j ' 
For cv'ry Age diverfifies its Crimes ;. 
And Vice, with Proteus Art, in one conceals 
What in the next more boldly it reveals ; 
Jn diff*rent Shapes drives on the la(hing Trade, 
And makes the World one changing Mafquerade. 

The griping Wretch, whofe Av'rice robs the Town, 
To gain his Point, a holy Look puts on ; 
To Earth direSs his Hands, tp Heav'n his Eyes, 
And| with a fhew of Grace, defrauds acvd\^t.^« 

Q.5 "^^ 
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Th' ambitious Courtier, but for difPrent Ends, 
With feeming Zeal the Public Good defends. 
Th' Entnufiaft thinks to him the Standard giv*n 
Of Truth divine, the Mafter key of Heav'n. 
The Pettifogger fce'd, fupports the Caufe, 
Howc'er unjuft, and wrcfts the injur'd Laws. 
To Courage, Bullies ; Fops to Wit pretend j 
And all can proftitute the Name of Friend. 
Yet the' Men wapt but Eyes to fee the Cheats 
They choofe to wink, and help their own Deceit. 
The Herd of Fools refign themfelvcs a Prey, 
Which every Knave purfues his private Way, 

The Queftion, Forrefterj is fomething hard ; 
How fhall the wife the motly Scene regard ? 
While Men ourfelves, can we unmov'd ftand by ? 
Pain'd while we fmile ? or guiltlefs fhall we cry ? 
Humanity to Grief wou'd give the Rule ; 
But ftronger Reafon fides with Ridicule, 

O ! that thy Work, inftruflive, but relin'd. 
The pleafing Image of your eafy Mind ; 
(Which, like the Statues wrought by Phidian Art, 
Is one fair whole, complete in every Part,) 
May cure the lighter Follies of the Age, 
Cool Bigot Zeal, and foften Party Rage j 
Expofe 111 nature, Pedantry o'ercome. 
Strike AfFedation dead, and Scandal dumb ; 
Reftore free Convcrfe to its native Light, 
And teach Mankind with Eafe to grow polite. 

Then 
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Then round thy Brow the Myrtle Garland twiilc, 
The grateful Recompence of Toils like thine : 
Secure in all you write or do, to pleafe 3 
Join Wit with Senfe, with Underftanding, Eafe. 
Already here your juft Applaufes rife. 
And the BelUs read you with tranfported Eyes. 
Some in the fweeteft Notes repeat thy Lays ; 
Others harmonious, fpeak the Author's Praife : 
All to approve, with equal Zeal confpire ; 
What more can Fortune give ? — or you defire ? 

As PartSf loft in paffionate Surprife, 
To Love's refiftlefs Queen affign'd the Prize > 
So while you Beauty treat with fuch Regard, 
The lovely Theme (hall be your beft Reward; 
F'enus fhall from the Shepherd's Debt be free ; 
And, by the fav'rite Fair, repay the Debt to thee. 



CL4 THE 
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METHOD requires, that, in my Entrance 
on this Work, I (hould explain the Na- 
ture of that Science to which I have given 
^ Name of Polite Philosophy : And though I 
9m not very ^pt to write methodically, yet I think 
it becomes me, on this Occafion, to (hew that my 
Title is fomewhat a propos. 

Folks who are Ikilled in Gneif tell us, that Phi^ 
tofitpbj means no more than the Love of Wifdom ; and 
I, by the Adjun£tion of polite^ would be underftood 
to mean that Sort of Wifdom, which teaches Men 
to be at Peace in themfelves, and neither by their 

Words or Behaviour to difturb the Peace of others. 

' ..... . . . • 

Academical Critics may, perhaps, expe£l that I 
(hould at leafl; quote fome Greek Sage or othef, as 
the Patron of that kind of Knowledge, which I am 
about to reftore ; and as I pique myfelf on obliging 
every Man in his Way, I (hall put them in mind of 
one Aristippus, who was Profeffor of "Bolite PhU 
)ofiphy at Syracufe^ in the Days of the famous King 
Diofiyjius^ in whofe Favour he flood higher than ev^w 

Plat* 
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Plato himfelf. Should they go farther, and demand 
an Account of his Tenets ; I muft turn them over 
to Horaccy who has comprifed them all in one Line, 

Omnis Ariftippum decuit tolor^ et Jiatus, et res. 

** Secure his Soul preferv'd a conftant Frame, 
** Through ev'ry varying Scene of life the fame.** 

In the Court of the King of Sicily ^ this wife Man 
enjoyed all the Delights that would have fatisfied a 
fenfual Mind j but it was the Ufe of thefe which 
(hewed him a true Philofopher. H^ was temperate 
in them, while he poiTefled them ; and eafy without 
tbem, when they were no longer in his Power, In 
a Word, he had tlie Integrity of Diogenes^ Without 
his Churliflinefs ; and as his Wifdom was ufeful to 
himfelf, fo it rendered him agreeable to the reft of 
the World. 

Jrijlippus had many Pupils ; but, for the regular 
Succeffion in his School, it has either not been re- 
corded by the Greek Writers, or, at leaft, by any of 
them that came to my hand. Among the Romans^ 
indeed, this Kind of Knowledge was in the higheft 
£fteem ; and that at the Time when the Reputation 
of the Commonwealth was at its greateft Height. 
Scipio was lefs diftinguifhed by the Laurels he ac- 
quired from foreign Conquefts, than by the Myrtle 
Garland he wore as a Profeflbr in this Art. The 
familiar Letters of Cicero are fo many fhort Le£h]res 
in our Science, and the Life of Pomponius Atticus 2, 
Praxis oalf on PoliU Pfci Jo/of bj. 
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I would not be fufpeded to mention thefe great 
Names with an Intent to difplay my Learning ; far 
be it from me to write a Satyr on the Age : All I 
aim at is, to convince the beaux efprits of our Times, 
that what I teach, they may receive without Difpa- 
ragement, fmce they tread thereby in the fame Road 
with the greateft Heroes of Antiquity ; and, in this 
Way, at leaft emulate the Charaders of Alexander 
and Cafar. Or, if thofe old-fafhioned Commanders 
excite not their Ambition, I will venture to aflure 
them, that, in thisJIlgck only, they will be able to 
approach the immortal Prince Eugene \ who, glori* 
ous from his Courage, and amiable from his Cle- 
mency, is yet lefs diftinguilhed by his Rank^ than by 
his Politenefs* 

After naming Prince Eugene^ it would debafe my 
Subje£^ to add another Example. I fhall proceed 
therefore to take Notice of fuch Qualities of the 
Mind as are requifite for my Pupils to have, previous 
to the Receipt of thefe Inftrudions. 

But as Vanity is one of the greateft Impediments 
in the Road of a Polite Philofopher j and as he who 
takes upon him to be a Preceptor, ought, at leaft, 
not to give an ill Example to his Scholars 5 it will 
not be improper for me to declare, that, in com- 
pofing this Piece, I had in my Eye that Precept of 
Senecay Hac alih dic^ ut dum dicis^ audias ; if/i 
fcribe, ut dum fcripferis^ legas. WV\\Os\^ W ^'^ 
Saie of the Ladies, I fhall ti2LnlV^l^ vcao En^WJb \ 
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and into Verfe, that I may gratify my own Propen- 
fity to rhyming : 

Speaking to Others^ «whatyou dilate bear ; 
jlnd learn yourfelf^ wahile teaching you appear. 

Thus you fee me ftript of the ill-obeyed Authority 
of a Pedagogue ; and are, for the future, to confider 
me only as a School-fellow playing the Mailer, that 
we may the better conquer the Difiiciilties of our 
Tafk. 

To proceed then in the Charader, which, for my 
own Sake, as well as jours, I have put on, let nxtt 
remind you, in the firft Place, 

That Reofon^ however antique you may think it, 
is a thing abfolutely neceilary in the Compofition of 
him who endeavours at acquiring a philofopbtcal Pf 
litenefs ; and let us receive it as a Maxim, That, 
without Reafon^ there is no being 2ifine Gentleman. 

However, to foften, at the fame Time that we 
yield to this Conftraint, I tell my blooming Audience 
with Pleafure, that Reafon^ like a Fop's Under- 
waiftcoat, maybe wore out of fight} and, provided 
it be but worn at all, I fhall not quarrel with thein, 
though Vivacity, like a laced Shirt, be put over it to 
conceal it ; for, to purfue the Comparifon, our 
Minds fuffer no lefs from Indifcretion, than our Bcf- 
dies from the Injuries of Weather. 

Next 
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Next to this, another out-of-the'-Way Qualifica* 
tion muft be acquired ; and that is, Calmnefs. Let 
not the Smarts of the Univcrfity, the Sparks of the 
Side-boxes, or the genteel Flutterers of the Drawing- 
room, imagine, that I will deprive them of thofe 
elevated Enjoyments, drinking Tea with a Toaft, 
gallanting a Fan, or roving, like a Butterfly, through 
a Partene of Beauties. No ; I am far from being 
the Author of fuch fevere Inftitutions ; but am, on 
the contrary, willing to indulge them in their Plea- 
fures, as long as they prefcrvc their Sinfes. By 
which I would be underftood to mean, while they 
a£t in Charader, and fuiFer not a fond Inclination, 
an afpiring Vanity, or a giddy Freedom, to tranfport 
them into the doing any thing, which may forfeit pre- 
fent Advantages, or entail upon them future Pain. ' 

I fhall have frequent Occaflon in the following 
Pages, to (hew from Examples, of what mighty 
Ufe Rjafm^ zx^i an undifturbed Ttmpery are to Men 
of great Commerce in the World i and therefore 
{hall infift no farther on th^m here. 

The laft Difpofition. of the Soul, which I. (hall 
mention, as neceflary to him who would become a 
Proii«ient in this Science, is Good*naturi\ a Quality, 
which, as Mr. Dryden faid in a Dedication to one of 
the beft-natured Men of his Time, deferves the 
higheft Efteem, though, from an unaccountable De- 
pravity both of Tafte and Morals, it meets with the 
leaft. For^ can there be any thing mote ^laxv^V^Vt. vcv 
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human Nature, than to think, to fpeak, and to do 
whatever Good lies in our Power unto ail ? No Man 
who looks upon the Sun, and who feels that Cbear- 
fulnefs which his Beams infpire, but would rather 
wiib himfdf like fo glorious a Being, than to refem- 
ble the Tiger, however formidable for its Fierceness, 
or the Serpent, hated for his hii&ng, and dreaded 
for his Sting. Good-nature may^ indeed, be made 
almoft as difFufive as Day-light \ but Ihort are the 
Ravages of the Tiger, innocent the Bite of a Ser* 
pent, to the Vengeance of a cankered Heart, or the 
Malice of an envenomed Tongue. To this let me 
add another Argument in Favour of this Benevolence 
of Soul ; and farther Ferfuafions will, I flatter my- 
felf, be unneceflary. Good-nature adorns every Pcr^ 
feiSion a Man is Mailer of, and throws a Veil over 
every Blemifh, which would otberwife appear. In a 
Word, like a fkilful-Pamter, it places his Virtues in 
the f^irefl Light, and caite'all his Foibles into Shade. 

*»* • 
• •• 

Thus, in a few Words, Senfe^ Moderaiim^ and 
Sweetnefs^ are eflcntial to a Polite Pbilofopher. And 
if you think you cannot acquire thefe, even lay my 
Book afide. But before you do that, indulge me yet 
a Moment longer. Nature denies the firft to few ; 
the fecond is in every Man's Power ; and no Ma& 
need be without the laft, who either values genecal 
Efteem, or is not indifferent to public Hate. Fqr, 
to fay Truth, what is neceflary to make an honeft 
Man, properly applied, would make a polite one : 
And as almoft every one would take it amifs, if wc 
ihould deny him the firft Appellation | fo. you majr 
I perceive 
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perceive from thence bow few there are, who, but 
from their own Indifcretion, may deferve the fecond. 
It is want of Attention, not Capacity, which leaves 
r us fo many Brutes ; and, I flatter myfelf, there will 
be fewer of xhis Species, if any of them can be pre- 
vailed on to read this. A Defcription of their Faults 
13, to fiich, the iitteft Leflure ; for few Monflers 
tlxere are who can view themfelves in a Glafs* 

Our Follies f ivben difplay^d^ ourfel'ves affright ; 
Few are fo had^ to bear the odious Sight. 
Manldndy in Hsrdsy thro^ Force ofCufiom^ fir^^ 
^ Mijlead each other into Error^s Way; 
Purfue the Road^ forgetful of the End, 
Sin by Miftak^ and^ without ^ bought ^ offend. 

My Readers, who have, perhaps, been, many of 
them, accuftomed to think PoUtenefs rafher an orna- 
mental Accompliftiment, than a Thing neceffary to 
be acquired in order to an eafy and happy Life, may, 
•from thence, pay lefs Attention than my InftruSions 
require, unlefs I can convince them they are in the 
wrong. In order to which, I mMft put them in mind, 
that the Tranquillity, and even Felicity of our Days, 
depends as flroogly on fmall things, as on great ; of 
which Men may be eafily convinced, if they but re- 
flect how great Uneafinefs they have experienced 
from crofs Accidents, although they related but to 
Trifles ; and at the fame time remember, that Dif- 
quiet is, of all others, the grcateft Evil, let it arifc 
from what it will. 

Now, in the Concerns of Life, as in thofe of For- 
tune, Numbers are brought into whatat^ cdVfc^Vs^^^ 
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Circumftances from fmall Negled, rather than froni 
any gi'eat Errors in material AiFairs. People are too 
apt to think lightly of Shillings and Pence, forgettii^ 
that they are the coilftituent Parts of Pounds ; until 
the Deficiency in the greater Article tbmr them their 
Miftake, and convince them, by fatal Experience, of 
2L Truth, which they might have learned from a 
little Attention, 'Oiz, that great Sums ^6 made up 
of fmall. 

Exaf^ly parallel to this,- is that wrong Ndtibn, 
which many have, that nothing more is due from 
them to their Neighbours, than what fefults from a 
Principle of Honefty ; which commands us to pay 
our Debts, and forbids us to do Injuries : Whereas 
a tboufand little Cfivilities, Complacencies, and En- 
deavours to give others Pleafure, are requifite to keep 
up the Reiifh of Life, and procure us that Affeflion 
and Efteem, which every Man, who has a Senfe of it^ 
muft defire. And in the right timing, and difcreet 
Management of thefe PunAiiios, confifts the ££knc6 
of what we call Politenefs. 

Honti marrf know the general kules ofArt^ 

Whichf untrT^letSj human Form impart ? 

How many can difiS the rifing Brow, 

The Noje, the Mouthy and e<v^ry Feature Jhe^w ? 

Can in their Colours imitate the Skin, 

Andy hy the Force of Fire f can fix them in ? ' 

Yety lohen *tis done, unf leafing to the Sight $ 

7/V Uke the Piaure, ftrikes not with Delight : 

*Tis Zink edone gi<ves the enamePd Face 

A foiijh^d Sweetnefif and a glojfy Grace. 
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Examples have, generally fpeaking, greater Force 
than Precepts ; I will therefore delineate the Cha- 
rafters of Honmus and Garcia^ two Gentlemen of 
my Acquaintance, whofe Humours I have perfe&ly 
confidered, and ihall reprefent them without the lead 
^Exaggeration* 

Hmmus is a Perfon equally diftinguifhed by his 
Birdi and Fortune. He has naturally good Senfe ; 
and that too hath been improved by a regular Edu- 
cation. His wit is lively, and his Morals without a 
Stain. — ^Is not this an amiable Charadet ? Yet Hc^ 
norius is not beloved. He has, fome way or other^ 
contracted a Notion, that it is beneath a Man of 
honour to fall below the Height of Truth in any 
Degree, or on any Occafion whatfocver. From 
Ais Principle, he fpeaks bluntly what he thinks, 
without regarding the Company who are by. Some 
Weeks ago, he read a Lecture on female Hypocrify 
befbre a married G)uple, though the Lady was much 
fufpeded on that head. Two Hours after, he fell 
faito a warm Declamation againft Simony and Prieft- 
craft, before two Dignitaries of the Church : And, 
from a continued Courfe of this Sort* of Behaviour, 
hath rendered himfelf dreaded as a MoiTitor, inflead 
of being efteemed as a Friend. 

Garcia^ on the contrary, came into the World 
under the greateft Difadvantages. His Birth was 
mean, and his Fortune not to be mentioned; yet^ 
though he is fcarce forty, he has acquired a h?^wd^\:yccs.^ 

Vol. L R ^^-^v^ 
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Eftate in the Country^ and lives on it with more 
Reputation than mod of his Neighbours. While a 
Servitor at the Univerfity, he, by his Affiduities, 
recommended himfelf to a Noble Loi d, and thereby 
procured a Place of Fifty Pounds a Year in a public 
Office. His Behaviour there made him as many 
Friends as there were Perfons belonging to that 
Board. His Readinefs in doing Favours gained him 
the Hearts of his inferiors ; his Deference for thofe in 
the higheft Characters in the Office, procured him 
their Good-will ; and the Complacency he exprefled 
towards his Equals, and thofe immediately above 
him, made them efpoufe his Intereft with almoft as 
much Warmth as they did their own. By this Ma- 
nagement, in ten Year's Time, he rofe to the Pof- 
feffion of an Office, which brought him in a thoufand 
Pounds a Year falary, and near double as much in 
Perquifites. Affluence hath made no Alteration in 
his Manners. The fame Eafmefs of Difpoiition at- 
tends him in that Fortune to which it has raifed himi 
and he is at this Day the Delight of all who know 
him, from an Art he has of perfuading them» that 
their Pleafures and their Interefts are equally dear to 
him with his own. Who, if it were in his Power^ 
would refufe what Honorius poffeiles i and who 
would not wifh that PoiTeffion accompanied with 
Garcia' 5 Difpofition ? 

I flatter myfelf, that, by this Time, moft of my 

Readers have acquired a tolerable Idea of PoUtemfsy 

and a juft Notion of its Ufe, in our Paflage through 

£/%. Imuft| howeyet) c^oiUoti x!^<^tQk qI ^i»i& ^i^i^^ 
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that, under Pretence of Politenefs, they fell neither 
into a Contempt or Carelei&iefs of Science. 

A Man may have much Learning without being 
a Pedant; nay^ it is neceflary that he (hould have a 
confiderable Stock of Knowledge before he can be 
polite. The Glofs is never given till the Work is 
finifhed; without it the bed- wrought Piece looks 
clumfy ; but Varnifh over a rough Board, is a pre- 
pofterous Daub. In a Word, that Rule of Horace^ 
Mijcere utile dulci^ fo often quoted, can never be 
better applied than in the prefent Cafe, where neither 
of the Qualities can fubfift without the other* 

With Drefsy for once^ the Rule of Life 'will place ; 
doth is plain Senfe^ and poli/h*d Breedings Lace^ 
Men nupf in both ndftake the true Dejign : 
Fools oft are tanudry-, nuhen they <would he fim^ 
An equal Mixture^ both of life and Show, 
From gidify Fops, points out th^ accmflt/^d Beau, 

Haying now gone through the pracognita of Polite 
Philofophy^ it is requifite we fhould defcend with 
greater Particularity into its feveral Branches. 

, For though ExaSnefs would not be of a Piece, 
cither with the Nature or Intent of this Work j yet 
fome Order is abfolutely neceffary, becaufe nothing 
is more unpolite than to be obfcure. Some Philofo- 
pbers have, indeed, prided themfelves in a myfterious 
way of fpeaking ; wrapping their Maxvvtv^ \tvfex»sy^ 
a Coaf, that the Kernel, when found, fe\doTix ^vx»x«^ 
for the Pains of the finder, ^^ 
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The Politi Sagi thinks in quite a different Waf < 
Perfpicuity is the Garment in which bis Conceptions 
appear ; and his Sentiments, if they are of any Ufe, 
carry this additional AdvanUge with them» that fcarce 
any Laibour is required in attaining thenu Graver 
t>ifcourres9 like galenical Medicines, are often for-* 
midable in dieir Figure, and nauleous in their Tafte; 
Ledures from a Dodor in our Science, like a chy- 
mical Extradion, convey Knowledge, as it were, hf 
Drops ; and reftore Senfe, as the other does Healtl^ 
without the Apparatus of Phyfic* 

Har/h to the Heart, tmd greeting to the EoTf 
Who can Refrwft ^without RehtSancey hear ? 
Why againfi Priefts the gerfral Hate fo ftrmgf 
But that they Jhe^ us alliue do is nxirong ^ 
Wit *well apph^dy does ^weightier Wifdom right f 
And gives us lOiowledge, nvhi/e it gi*vet DeUght. 
" ^hus on the Stage, tve, with Applaufe,* heboid. 
What tmukl have pained us from the Pu^t foU^ 

It is now Time to apply what we have already 
advanced to tbofe Points in which they may be tbe 
moil ufeful to us ; and therefore we will begin, by 
confidering what Advantage the Pradice of them 
will procure, in refpe^l to thofe three Things, which| 
are efteemed of the greateft Confequence in the ge« 
neral Opinion of the World, This leads me, in the 
firft Place, to explain the Sentiments and Conduft 
of a Poliu Phihfopher in regard to Religion. I ant 
not ignorsLtttp that there are a Multitude of thofe who 
jpA both on the Worlds ^xA oa tSMwoMw^^i \wn^\>I 
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pilhe Perfons» who look on this as a Topic below 
their Notice. Religion (fay they with a fneer) is the 
Companion of melancholy Minds ; but, for the gayer 
Part of the World, it is Ill-manners to mention it 
amongft them. Be it fo. But give me leave to add^ 
that there is no ranker Species of Ill-breeding, tbaa 
fpeaking of it farcaftically, or with Contempt* 

*^ RiUgion^ ftri£lly fpeaking, means that Worlhip 
<^ which Men, from a Senfe of Duty, pay to that 
^^ Bemg, unto whom they owe their own Exiftence, 
^< with all thofe Bleffings and Benefits, which at«> 
« tend it.'* 

Let a Man but refled on this Definition, and it 
will be impoffible for him not to perceive, that treat-r 
ing this in a ludicrous Way, muft not only be unpo- 
lite, but (hocking. Who, that has a regard for St 
Man, would not ftart at the Thoughts of faying a 
bafe thing of his Father before him ? and yet What 9 
Pittance is there between the Notion of a Father an^ 
a Creator! Since therefore no farther Arguments are 
ncceflary to prove the Inconfiftence between Raillery 
;tnd Religion^ what can be more cogent to a polite 
Many than thus fhewing, that fuch Pifcourfes of hll 
would be tnal a propos f 

Thus much for thofe who might be guilty of Vm^ 
politenefs with refpeA to Religion in general, a Fault 
unaccountably common in an Age,^ which jjretecidLs. ^ 
to be fo polite* 
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As to particular Religions, or rather Tenets in 
Religion, Men are generally warm in them, from 
one of thefe two Reafons, viz. Tendernefs of Con- 
Icience, or a high Senfe of their own Judgments* 
Men of plain Parts, and honed Difpofitions, look on 
Salvation as too ferious a Thing to be jefted with : 
A polite Man therefore will be cautious of offending 
upon that head, becaufe he knows it will give the 
Perfon to whom he fpeuks Pain j a Thing ever op- 
pofite to the Charader of a Polijhed Phikfopber^ 
The latter Reafon, which I have aiEgned for Men's 
Zeal in religious Matters, may feem to have left 
Weight than the firft ; but he who confiders it atten- 
tively, will be of another Opinion. Men of fpeco. 
latlve Religion, who are fo from the Conviction ra- 
ther of their Heads than their Hearts, are not a bit 
lefs vehement than the real Devotees. He who fays 
a flight or a fevere Thing of their Faith, feems to 
them to have thereby undervalued their Underftand- 
ings, and will confequently incur their Averfton; 
which no Man, of common Senfe, would hazard 
for a lively Expreflion ; much lefs a Perfon of good 
Breeding, who fhould make it his chief Aim to be 
well with all. As a Mark of my own PoUtenefsy I 
will here take leave of this Subjed ; fince, by drop- 
ing it, I fliall oblige the gay Part of my Readers, as, 
I flatter myfelf, I have already done the graver Part, 
from my Manner of treating.it. 

« * 

Lih fime grcpve Matron of a noble Line, 
With awful Beauty dm Religion Jhine. 

7«^ 
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Juft Senfe fi&dd teach us to revere the Dame^ 
NoTf by imprudent Jefis, to fpot her Fame. 
In common Life you^U onvn this Reaining rights 
That none hut Fools in grojs Ahufe delight : 
'Then ufe it here 'nor think our Caution vain ; 
To be polite. Men need not be profane^ 

Next to their Concerns in the other World, Men 
are ufually moft taken up with the Concerns of the 
Public here. The Love of our Country is among 
thofe Virtues to which e¥ery Man thinks he (hould 
pretend ; and the Way in which this is generally 
fhewn, is by falling into what we call Parties ; where, 
if a >arge Share of good Senfe allay not that Heat, 
which is naturally contracted from fuch Engagements, 
a Man foon falls into all the Violences of FaSfiotty 
and looks upon every one as his Enemy, who does 
not exprefs himfelf about the Public Good in the 
&me Terms he does. This is a harfh Pi£lure, but 
it is a juft one, of the far greater Part of thofe who 
are warm in political Difputes. A polite Man will 
therefore fpeak as feldom as be can on Topics, where, 
in a mixed Company, it is almoft impoffible to fay 
any thing that will pleafe all. 

To fay Truth, Patriotifm^ properiy fo called, is 
perhaps as fcarce in this Age as in any that has gone 
before us. Men appear to love themfelves fo well, 
that it feems not altogether credible they Oiould, at 
every Turn, prefer their Country's Intereft to i their 
own. The Thing looks noble indeed ; and there- 
fore, like a becoming Habit, every body would put 

R4 ^^^ 
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it on. Biit this is Hypocrify, you'll fay, and there- 
fore fhould be deteSed! Here the Polite Phihfopher 
finds new Inducements to Caution : Sore Places are 
always ten(;ler ; and People at a Mafquerade are in 
Pain, if you do any thing which may difcover^ their 
Faces. 

■ 

Our Philofophy is not intended to make a Man 
that four Monitor who points out Folks Fault?, but 
to make them in love with their Virtues ; that is, to 
make himfelf and them ea(y while he is with them ; 
and to do, or fay nothing, which, on Reflexion, may 
make them lefshis Friends at their next Meeting, 

• • • ' 

Let us explain this a little farther. The Rules 
we ofFer^ are intended rather to guide Men in Com- 
pany than- when alone. What we advance tends 
not fo diredtiy to amend People's Hearts, as to re^ 
gulate their Conduct ; a Matter which we have al- 
ready demonftrated to be of no fmall Importance. 
Yet I beg you'll obferve, that though Morality be 
not immediately our Subjed, we are far, however, 
from requiring any thing in our Pupils contrary 
thereto. 

A polite Man may yet be religious, and, if his 
Reafon be convinced, attached to any Intereft which, 
in his Opinion, fuits heft with that of the Public ; 
provided he conform thus far to our Syftem, that on 
no Occafion he trouble others with the Articles' of 
his religious Creed, or political Engagements 5 or, 
by any Stroke of Wit or Raillery, hazard for a 

Laugh 
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Laugh that Difpofition of Mind, which is abfolutely 
necefiary to make Men eaiy when together. 

Were I indeed to indulge my own Sentiments, I 
Ihould fpeak yet with greater Freedom on this Sub* 
jed. Since there is fo vaft a Difproportion, when 
we come to compare thofe who have really either a 
Concern in the Government, or the Service of their 
Country more particularly at Heart, and the Men 
who pretend to either, merely from a Defire of ap- 
pearing of fome Confequence themfelves; we ought 
certainly to avoid making one of this Number, and 
aim rather at being quiet within ourfelves, and agree- 
;ible to thofe among whom we live, let their political 
Notions be what they will i inafmuch as this is'a di« 
re£l: Road to Happinefs, which all Men profefs they 
would reach, if they could. Pomponius jttticus^ 
whofe Chara£ler appears fo amiable, from the con- 
curring Teftimony of all who mention him, owed 
the greateft Part of that Efleem in which he lived» 
^d of that Reputation by which he flill furvives, 
unto his fteady Adherence to this Rule. His Bene- 
volence made him love Mankind in general, and his 
good Senfe hindered him from being tainted with 
thofe Party Prejudices which had bewitched his 
Friends. He took not up Arms for Cafar ; nor did 
be abandon Italy^ when Pompey withdrew with his 
Forces, and had, in outward Form, the SanSion of 
the Commonwealth. He faw too plainly the Ambi- 
tion of both J yet he preferved his Complacence for 
bis Friends in each Party, without fiding with either. 
Succefi never made them more welcome to Pomponm^ 
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ner could any Defeat lefTen them in his Efteem. 
When victorious he vifited them, without fiiaring in 
their Power; and when vanquifhed he received them, 
without confiderin^ any thing but their Diftrefs. I^ 
a few Words, he entertained no Hupes from the 
good Fortune of his Friends, nor fuffered the Re- 
verie of it to chill his Breaft with Fear. His Equa- 
nimity produced a juft EStdij and his univerfai 
Kiodnefs made him univerfally beloved. 

I fancy this Piflure of a Difpofition, perfedly free 
from political Sournefs, will have an agreeable Effe^ 
on many of my Readers ; and prevent their falling 
into a common Miftake, that the Circumftances of 
public AfiPairs, and the Characters of public Perfons» 
are the propereft Topics for general Cooverfation : 
Whereas they never confider, that it is hard to find 
a Company, wherein fomebody or other hath not 
cither Liking or DiftaRe, or has received Injuries 
or Obligations from thofe who are likelieft to be 
mentioned upon fuch Occafions ; and who, confe- 
quently, will be apt to put a ferious ConflruSion on 
a flight Expreffion, and remember afterwards in ear- 
neft, what the Speaker meant fo much a Jeft, as 
never to have thought of it more. Thefe, perhaps, 
mav pafs with fome for trivial Remarks : but with 
thofe who regard their own Eafe, and have at all ob- 
fervcd what conduces to make Men difagreeable to 
one another, I flatter myfelf they will have more 
Weight. ^ 

Behaviour is like Archite£hire ; the Symmetry of 
the whok pleafes us fo much, that we examine not 

into 
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into its Parts ; which, if we did, we fliould find 
much Nicety required in forming fuch a Stru£lure } 
though, to Perfons of no Tafte, the Rules of either 
Art would feem to have little Connexion with their 
Effcds. 

7hat true Politeneis nve can only caU^ 
Which looks like Jones's Fabric at Whitehall [«] ; 
Where jufi Proportion <we luith Fleafure fee ; 
1^ bough built ly Rule, yet from all Stiffnefs free ; 
Though grandf yet plain i magnificent ^ not fine i 
The Ornaments adorning the Dejtgn, 
It fills our Minds mnth rational Delight y 
And pUafes on Refiexion, as at Sight. 

After thefe Admonitions as to Religion and Poll* 
tics, it is very fit we obferve another Topic of mo- 
dern Difcourfe, of which it is hard to fay, whether 
it be more common, or more contrary to true Po^ 
litenefs. What I mean, is, the refled^ing on Men's 
Profeflions, and playing on thofe general Afperfions^ 
which have been fixed on them by a Sort of Ill-nature 
hereditary to the World, And with this, as the third 
Point, which I promifed to confider, (hall be (hut up 
the more ferious Part of this Eflay. 

In order to have a proper Idea of this Point, we 
muft, firft of all, confider, that the chief Caufe both 
of Love and Hatred, is Cuftom. When Men, from 
a long Habit, have acquired a Facility of thinking 
clearly, and fpeaking well in any Science, they na- 
turally think that better than any 6tber i and this 

la} BaBguetijig-hoofe* . 
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Liking, in a fhort Time, grows up to a warmer 
Affe£tion ; which renders them impatient whenever 
their darling Science is decried in their Hearing. A 
felite Man will have a care of ridiculing Phyfic before 
one of the Faculty, talking difrefpedtfully of Lawyen 
while Gentlemen of the Long-robe are by, or fpeak- 
ing contemptibly of the Clergy when with any of that 
Order. 

Some Critics may poi&bly objed;, That thefe are 
Solecifms of too grofs a Nature for Men of tolerable 
Senfe or Education to be guilty of. But I appeal to 
thofe who are moft converfant in the World, whe- 
ther this Fault, glaring as it is, be not committed 
evpry Pay. , 

The ftriSeft Intimacy can never warrant Freedoms 
of this Sort ^ and it is, indeed, prepofterous to thinly 
it fhould ; unlefs we can fuppofe Injuries are leis 
Evils when they are done us by Friends, th^ wheo 
they come from other hands. 

Excefs of Wit may ofientimes beguile: 

Jefts are not ahuays pardoned by a SmtU, 

Men may di/guife their Malice at the Hearty 

Andfeem at Eafe tho^ pained luith inward SmUri^ 

Miflakeny nve^-^^-^think ailfuch Wounds^ ofamrfe^ 
Rejkxicn cures -^-^-^ Alas ! it makes them nvorje. 
Like Scratches they, with double Angdjb^ J^xe^ 
Rankle in Timey and fejler by Degrees. 

Let us now proceed to fpeak of Raillery in general* 
Invedlive is a Weapon worn as commonly as a Sword ; 
and^ like that, is often in the Hands of thde who 

know 
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know not how to ufe it« Men of true Courage fight 
but fel^om^ and never draw but in their own De* 
fence. Bullies are continually fquabbling; and, from, 
the Ferocity of their Behaviour, become the Terror 
of fome Companies, and the Jeft of more. This is 
juft the cafe with fuch as have a Livelinefs of Thoughtf 
direded by a Propenfity to Ill-nature : Indulging them- 
felves at the Expence of others, they, by Degrees, in« 
cur the Diflike of all. Meek Tempers abhor ; Men. 
of cool Difpolitions defpife ; and thofe addicted to 
Choler chaftife them. Thus a Licentioufnefs of 
Tongue, like a Spirit of Rapine, fets one Man 
againft all i and the Defence of Reputation, as well 
as Property, puts the human Species on regarding a 
malevolent Babler with a worfe Eye than a common 
Thief; becaufe Fame is a Kind of Goods, which» 
when once taken away, can hardly be reftored. 
Such is the Effigies of this human Serpent. And 
who, when he has confidered it, would be thought 
to have fat for the Piece ? 

It is a thoufand to one my Book feels the Refent-* 
ment of Draco, from his feeing his own Likenefs in 
this Glafs. 

A good Family, but no Fortune, thre^r Drac$ 
into the Army when he was very young. Dancing, 
Fencing, and a fmattering of French, are all the 
Education either his Friends bellowed, or his Capa- 
ci^ would allow him to receive. He has been now 
two Years in Town, and .from fwearing^ drinking, 
aad debauching Country Wenches, (the general Rout 
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of a military Rake) the Air of St. Jameses has given 
his Vices a new Turn. By Dint of an embroidered 
Coat, he thrufts himfelf into the Beau CofFee-houfess 
where a dauntlefs Effrontery, and a natural Volubi- 
lity of Tongue, confpire to make him pafs for a Fel- 
low of Wit and Spirit. 

A baftard Ambition makes him envy every great 
Charafler ; and as he has juft Senfe enough to know 
that his Qualifications will never recommend him to 
the Eilecm of Men of Senfe, or the Favour of Wo- 
men of Virtue, he has thence contra£led an Antipa- 
thy to both ; and by giving a boundlefs Loofe to uni- 
verfal Malice, makes continual War againft Honour 
and Reputation, where- ever he finds them. 

HecatiUa is a female Firebrand, more dangerous, 
and more artfully vindidive than Draco himfelf. 
Birth, Wit, and Fortune, combine to render her 
confpicuous ; while a fplenetic Envy fours her, other* 
wife amiable. Qualities ; and makes her dreaded as 
a Poifon doubly dangerous, grateful to the Tafte, 
yet mortal in Effed. All who fee Hecatilla at a 
Viiit, where the Brilliancy of her Wit heightens the 
Luftre of her Charms, are impereoptibly deluded 
into a Concurrence with her in Opinion, and fufpe£l 
not Diifimulation under the Air of Franknefs, nor a 
ftudied Defign of doing Mifchief in a feemingly ca- 
fual Stroke of Wit. The mofl facred Charader, 
the moft exalted Station, the faireft Reputation, de* 
fend not againfl the m(tftiou.% EUft of f^ri^htly Rail- 
iny: borne oa the Wm«Qi J^it* ^^^^W^^^'^^'^ 
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a Blaze of Beauty^ the fiery Vapour mthers the 
fweeteft Bloflbms, and communicates to all who 
hear her, an involuntary Diflike to tbofe at whole 
Merit fhe points her Satyr. 

At E<i^tnng thus the unfuJ^Stng Swrnfif 
Returning homewards o^er a marfty Flmn^ 
TUa^dy at a Diftance fees the lambent Lights 
Andy hajiyy follows the mifchiivous Sffiti 
Thro* Brakes and Puddlesy over Hedge andStyb^ 
Randdesy mfguided^ many aweary Mile. 
Confus^dy and tvond'ring at the Space hiasgtme^ 
DouhtSy then helievesy and hurries f after on : 
The Cheat deteBedy nxjhen the Vafow^s fpentp 
Scarce his convinidy and hardly can repent. 

Next to thefe Cautions with refpe^ to Raillery^ 
which, if we examine ftridly, we {hall find no better 
than. a well-bred Phrafe for fpealcing ill of Folks; it 
may not be amifs to warn our Readers of a certaia 
Vehemence in Difcourfe exceedingly ihockii^ to 
others, at the fame Time that it not a little exhatifls 
themfelves. ^ 

If we trace this Error to its Source, we- flxall ftiid 
that the Spring of it is an Impatience at finding others 
differ from us in Opinion : And can there be any 
thing more unreafonable, than to blame that Difpo- 
fition in them, » which we chcrifh in ourfclves? 

If Submiilion be a Thing fo difagreeable to us, 
why {hould we expe<9: it from them ? Truth ot\V^ 
can juftify Tenacioufnefs in Opvmotv. \*^\.'>a.^ caix^ 
lay dgwn wbsLt convinces us, and, VVVc v% \c&yo5^^> 
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it will bardly fail of perfuading thofe to whom W4t 
(peak. Heat begets Heat ; and the Claihing of Opl- 
rnoAS feldom fiuls to ftrike out the Fire of Diflenfiaiu 

As this is a Foible more efpecially incident to tht 
Fair Sex, I think it will be highly neceffary to ofier 
another, and perhaps a more cogent Argument to 
their Confideration* PafEon is a prodigious Enemy 
to Beauty : It ruffles the fweeteft Features, difcolours 
the fineft Complexion, and, in a Word, gives the 
Air of a Fury to the Face of an Angel. Far be it 
from me to lay Reftraints upon the Ladies ; but, in 
difTu^ding them from this Method of enforcing their 
Sentiments, I put them upon an eafier Way of ef-. 
fe£Hng what they defire : For what can be denied to 
Beauty, when fpeaking with an Air of Satisfa£tion ? 
Complacence does all that Vehemence would extort^ 
as Anger can alone abate the Influence of their 
Charms. 

Serefie and mU nve *vtenv the Evening Ar, 
The pleafing FiBure of the fnaling Fair ; 
A thoufand Charms our fenj*ral Senfis meet. 
Cooling the Breeze, with fragrant Odours fweef, 
jSttty fudden, if the fabk Clouds deform 
The axure Sfy, and threat the coming Storm g 
Hafty we flee-'^-^ere yet the Thunders roar. 
And dread what we fo mmh adndr^d hrfore. 

To Vehemence in Difcourfe, let me join Reduif* 

dancy In it alfo ; a Fault flowing rather from Care- 

leflhefa than Defign ; and which is more dangerous^ 

from its being more negle<Sled< PaflSlon, as I bavs 

hinted^ excites Oppofixioa \ wv^l^^v^^I Ovv&^qs^*''* 
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to a Man of tolerable Senfe, will be the ftrongeft 
Reproof for his Inadvertency : Whereas a Perfon of 
a loquacious Dif()ofition, may often efcape open Cen- 
fure from the Refpe<^ due to his Quality ; or from 
an Apprehenfion in thofe with whom he converfes, 
that a Check would but increafe the Evil ; and^ like 
curbing a hard-mouthed Horfe, ferve only to make 
him run the fafter : From whence the Perfon in fault 
is often rivettcd in his Error^ by miftaking a filent 
Contempt for profound Attention. 

Perhaps this fhort Defcription may fet many of 
my Readers right ; which, whatever they may think 
of it, I afiure them is of no fmall Importance. Con- 
verfation is a Sort of Bank, in which all who com-> 
pofe it have their refpedlive Shares. The Man there- 
fore who attempts to ingrofs it, trefpailes upon the 
Rights of his Companions ; and, whether they think 
fit to tell him fo or no, will, of Confequence, be re- 
garded as no fair Dealer. Notwithftanding I con* 
lider Converfation in this Light, I think it neceflary 
to obferve, that it differs from other Copartnerfhips 
in one very material Point ; which is this, that it 
is worfe taken if a Man pays in more than his Pro- 
portion, than if he had not contributed his full Quota, 
provided he be not too far deficient : For the Pre- 
vention of which, let us have Horace* s Caution con- 
tinually in our Eye, 

^he indifcreet «with blind A'virfion run 
Into <me Faulty *when tb^ another Jhun* 

It is the peculiar Privilege of lYve ^ ivt , ^^x.^ ^^^"iii* 
ing or niem, they never offend. VJVtf> cwi>a^ vitaxi 
Vol. I. 5 ^ 
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of hearing the fofteft Harmony ? or who» without 
Pleafure^ can behold Beauty^ when his Attention b 
not diverted from her Charms, by liftening to hef 
Words i I would have ftopt here, but that my De-^ 
ference for the Ladies obliges me to take Notice, 
that fome of their ovm Sex, when paft the Noon of 
Life, or in their Wane of Power from fome othcf 
Reafon, are apt to place an Inclination of obliging 
then* Hearers amongft tbofe Topics of Detra^liony 
by which they would reduce the Lu(be of thofe Stars 
that now gild the HemiTphere where they once (hone. 

From thisf Caufe only, I would advife the reign-* 
ing Toafts, by an Equality of Behaviour, to avoicf 
the Cenfure of thefe ill-natured Tatlers. 

Such haplefs Fate attends tie yotmg and fidfi 
Exposed to open force^ andfecret Snare : 
PurfiCd hy Menf *cjami nmtb deftru^nn Ftre^ 
j^ainft their Peace tvbile female Frauds een^ir^.' 
Efcafd from thofe^ in wain tbtf hope for Refi. 
What Fathers fecure from an invidious J eft ? 
iy Flight the Deerj no more of Dogs afraid§ 
Falls hya Shot from fome dark Covert made: 
So envious Tongues their foul Intentions hide ; 
Woundy though unjeen^ and ktU ere thefre defay'*d, 

Oi all the Follies which men are apt to fall into^ 
to the Difturbance of others, and leflening of them-* 
felves there is none more intolerable than eontinuaf 
Egotifmsy and a perpetual Inclination to Self-pane- 
gyric. The mention of this Weaknefs is fufficient 
to expofs it ; fincc I thmk. tvo M^tv vris ever pof- 
feOid of Co vrarm an Affc^vTO iot Y«v^ ^^ti^txl^^ ^ 
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deliberately to aflert^ that it, and its Concerns, are 
proper Topics to entertain Gompany. Yet there are 
many, who, through want of Attention, fell into 
this Vein^ as foon as the Converfatibn begins to ac« 
quire Life : They lay hold of every Opportunity of 
introducing themlelves, of defcribingthemfetves, and» 
if People are To dull as not to take the Hint, of com- 
mending theihfelves : Nay, what is more furprifmg 
than all this, they aire amazed at the Coldnefs of 
their Auditors ; forgetting, that the fame PaiBon in-^ 
ipires almoft every body ; and that there is fcarce a 
Man in the Room who has not a better Opinion of 
himfelf, than of aiiy body elfe. 

Difquifitioils of this Sort into Human Nature be* 
long properly unto Sages in Polite Philofiphy : For 
the firft Principle of true Politenefs, is, not to ofFend 
;aigainft fiich Difpofitions of the Mind as are almoft 
infeparable from bur Species. To find out, and 
thethodize thefe, requires no fmall Labour and Ap- 
plication. The Fruits of my Refearches on this Sub- 
jcfl: I communicate freely to the Public ; but mtift, 
at the fartie Time, exhort my Readers to fpare, now 
and then, & few Minutes' to fuch Reflexions ; which 
will at leaft be attended with this good Confequence^ 
that it will open a Scene, which hath Novelty, that 
powerful Charm, to recommend it. 

But I muft beware of growing ferious again ; I airt 
aflPraid my Gravity may have difobliged fomo of the 
BeaU'Tnonde already. 
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He lubo intends t* tuhife the young^ and gay^ 
Mttft qmt the common Road^^^-the formal Wa^, 
Which hum-dntm Pedants take to make Folks mjifif 
By praiJingVirtuey and decrying Vice. 
Let PaHbns tell luhat dreadful Ills 'wiU fall 
On fuch as Uften <when their FaJJions call: 
We from fuch Things our Pupils to affright^ 
Say not thtfre Sins, hut that thtfre unpolite. 
To Jheto their Courage^ Beaus ^would often dare. 
By hlackeft Crimes^ to hroFve old Lucifer : 
But^whoy of Breeding nice^ of Carriage ciml^ 
Would trejpafs on good Manners for the Devil % 
Or, merehf to diJpUtf his Want of Fear y 
Be darned hereafter, to he laughed at here ? 

It cannot be expe£ted from me, that I ibould par- 
ticularly criticife on all thofe Foibles through which 
Men are ofFenilve to others in their Behaviour : Per- 
haps too, a Detail of this Kind, however exad, 
might be thought tedious ; it may be conftrued into 
a Breach of thofe Rules, for a ftridt Obfervance of 
which I contend. In order therefore to diverfify a 
Subjeft, which can no other Way be treateda grce- 
ably, permit me to throw together a Sett of Cha- 
raders I once had the Opportunity of feeing, which 
will afford a juft Pidure of thefe Marplots in Con* 
verfation, and which my Readers, if they plcafe, 
may call the AlTembly of Impertinents. 

There was a Coffee houfe in that End of the 

Town where I lodged fome Time ago, at which 

fevttdX Gentlemen ufed to meet of an Evening, who, 

from a happy Correfpou&^ivct vu ^€vt Wjaxaouw and 
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Capacities, entertained one another agreeably from 
the Clofe of the Afternoon, till it was Time to go 
to Bed. 

About flx Months this Society fubfifted with great 
Regularity, though without any Reftraint. Every 
Gentleman who frequented the Houfe, and had con- 
verfed with the £re<Slors of this occafional Club, 
were invited to pafs an Evening, when they thought 
fit, in a Room one Pair of Stairs fet apart for that 
Furpofe. 

The Report of this Meeting drew, one Night 
when I had the Honour of being there, three Gen- 
tlemen of DiftintSlion, who were fo well known to 
moft of the Members, that Admittance could not be 
refufed them. One of them, whom I choofe to call 
Major Ramble^ turned of threefcore, and who had 
bad an excellent Education, feized the Difcourfe 
about an Hour before Supper, and gave us a very 
copious Account of the Remarks he had made in 
three Year's Travels through Italy. He began with 
a geographical Defcription of the Dominions of bis 
Sardinian Majefly as Duke of Savoy ; and, after a 
Digreflion on the Fortifications of Turin^ in fpeaking 
of which he fhewed himfelf a perfeft Engineer, he 
proceeded to the fecret Hiftory of the Intrigues of 
that Court, from the Propofal of the Match with , 
Portugal^ to the Abdication of King Fi^or Amadeus^ 
After this, he run over the general Hiftory of Milan^ 
Parma^ and Af^dena; dwelt Half at\ \lo\yt cMi^tss; 
Adventures of the iaft Duke of Mantua \ %^^ ^ '^ 

S3 ^^^^ 
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bafty Sketch of the Court of Rome \ transferred him- 
fclf from thence to the Kingdom of Naples^ repeated 
the Infurre6lion of Majfaniello^ and, at a Quarter 
before Ten, finifhed his Obfervations with the Re- 
cital of what happened at the Redudion of that 
Kingdom to the Obedience of the prefent Emperor* 
What contributed to make this Condu£): of his the 
more out of the way, was, that every Gentleman m 
the Room had been in Italy as well as he i and one 
of them, who was a Merchant, was the very Per(bi^ 
at wbofe Houfe the Major refided when at Naples, 
Poffibly he might imagine the Knowledge they had 
in thofe Things might give them a greater Relifh for 
his Animadverfions ; or, to fpeak more candidly, thq 
Defire of difplaying his own Parts buried every other 
Circumilance in ObliYion. 

Juft as the Major had done fpeaking, a Gentle* 
man called for a Gi^fs of Water ; and happened tq 
fay, after drinking it, that he found his Conffitution 
much mended fmce he had left ofF Malt Liquor* 
Dodlor H^Sficky another of the Strangers, immedi- 
ately laid hold of this Opportunity, and gave us s^ 
large Accoupt of the Virtues of Water ; confirming 
whatever he advanced from the Works of the mof 
eminent Phyficians. From the main Subjed, he 
made an eafy Tranfition to medicinal Baths and 
Sjprings. Nor were his Searches bounded by our 
own Country ; he condefcended to acquaint us with 
t|ie Properties of the Springs of Beurbortj particula- 
rized the genuine Smell of Spaw Water, applauded 
the woi defful Effefb of the Piermont Mineral s and, 

lika 
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like a t^u^ P^tdot, wound up his Dif^ifitions vfith, 
preferring JJrop Wells (within three Miles of which 
he was born) to them alK It was now turned of 
Eleven; when the M^oc and Do^br took their 
leave, and wemt away together In a I$acknpyrgoach. 

The Company iifeiiied' indinable to extend their 
ufual Time of fittiiig, m order to divert themfelves 
afterthe Night's Fatigue. When Mr. Papiih^ thp 
third New-comer, after two or three fevere Reflex- 
ions on the Oddity of (bme People's Humours, who 
were f«r impoiing their owa idle Coocftits as Things 
worthy the Attention q£ a wbolfi Company ; though, 
at the fan)C( Time, tbfiic S.ubjj£<£is ai^ taivial', and 
their Manner of treating them infipid : For my Part, 
continued he. Gentlemen, moit People do me the 
Honour to fs^^ that few Pbribns underftand Medals 
' better than I do. To put the mufty Stories of thefe 
queer old Men out of our Heads, PII give you th^ 
Hiftory of a valuable Medallion, which was ibnt me 
iibout three Weeks ago itom Venice. Without ftay- 
ihg for any farther Mark of Approbation than SU 
lence, he entered immediately on a long Diflbrta- 
tion ; in whijph he had fcarce proceeded ten Minutes^ 
before his Auditors, lofing all Patience, followed the 
Example of an dd Thirky Merchant, whoj taking 
up his Hut and Gloves j^ went dire£Uy down Stairs^ 
iwthout faying a Wbrd. 

Animadverfions on what I have related, would 

but trefpafs on the Patience of my Readers ; where- 

. ioif^ in the Phoc of t^m, let me ofi^r ^ few Re- 

S 4 tna\%Q^ 
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marks in Vcrfc, where my Genius' may be more at 
Liberty, and Vivacity attone for want of Method. 



I 



Who ijoould not chufe to Jhun the general Scorn, 

And fy Contempt? aching fo hardly home. 

This to (woid let not your Tales he long ; 

The endlefs Speaker* s e'ver in the, iwong, 

And all abhor Intemperance of Tongue^ 

Thought ivith a Fluency ofeaff Sounds, 

Tour copious Speech *with every Grace abounds ; ' 

Though Wit adorn, and Judgment give it Weight \ 

Difcretion tnuft your Vanity abate. 

Ere your tir^d Hearers put Impatience on. 

And woonder tuhen the Larum ivill be dotun. 

Nor think by Art Attention can be lurought ; 

A Flux of Words ixjill ever be a Fault, 

Things ^without Limit nve, by Nature, blame ; 

And fom are clofd voith Fleafure, if the fame* 



Hitherto we have dwelt only on the Blemifhes of 
Converfation, in order to prevent our Readers com- 
mitting fuch Offences as abfolutely deftroy all Pre- 
tences to PoHtenefs. But as a Man cannot be faid 
to difcharge the Duty he owes to Society, who con- 
tents himfelf with barely doing nothing amifs ; fo 
Lectures on PoUte Phikfophy^ after removing thefe 
Obftacles, may reafonably be expected to point out 
the Method whereby true Politmefs may be obtained. 
But, alas ! that is not to be done by Words ; Rocks 
and Tempefts are eafily painted, but the Rays of 
Phoehm defy the Pencil. 

Methinks I fee my Auditors in Surprife. What, 
fay they, have we attended fo long in vain ? Have 

wo 
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we liftened to no Purpofe ? Muft we content our- 
felves with knowing how neceffary a Thing Politenefs 
is, without being told how to acquire it ? Why 
really. Gentlemen, it is juft fo. I have done all for 
you that is in my Power ; I have (hewn you what 
you are not to be ; in a Word, I have explained Po- 
litenefs negatively : If you would know it pofitively, 
you muft feek it from Company and Obfervation. 
However, to fhew my own Good-breeding, I will 
be your Humble Servant as far as 1 can ; that is, I'll 
open the Door, and introduce you, leaving you then 
at theiingle Point, where I can be of no farther Ufcy 
id eft^ Application* 

The World is a great School, wherein Men are 
firft to learn, and then to pradtife. As Fundamentals 
in all Sciences ought to be well underftood, fo a 
Man cannot be too attentive at his firft becoming 
acquainted with the Public : For Experience is a ne- 
ceilary Qualification in every diftingui(hcd Character, 
and is as much required in a fine Gentleman, as in 
a Statefman. Yet it is to be remarked, that Experi- 
ence is much fooner acquired by fome, than by 
others : For it does not confift fo much in a copious 
Remembrance of whatever has happened, as in a 
regular Retention of what may be ufeful ; as a Man 
is properly ftyled learned from hi« making a juft Ufe 
of reading, and not from his having perufed a Multi* 
tude of Bookst 

A5 foon as we have gained Knowledge, we (hall 
fjnd the bcft Way to improve it will be Exeidfes vx 
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which two Thingsf are carefully to be avoided, Pofi* 
tivenefs and A(Fe£btion. If, to our Care in fliuning 
then), we add a Defire of obliging thofe with whom 
we converfe, there is little Danger, but that we bo- 
come all we wi(h ; and Politenefs^ by an impercepti- 
ble Gradation, will enter into our minuteft Adionst 
and give a Polifh to every thing we do. 

Near to the far-extended Coafts of Spaint 
Some IJlands triumph o^er the raging Main, 
Where dwelt ofold-^^as tuneful Poets fofy 
SUngerSf ivho bore from all the Prize OFWof. 

While Infants yet their feeble Nerves theftrfdl 

Nor needful Foody till ivon by Arty fupplfd, 
Fix^d ivas the Mark the Toungffer, oft in vahim 
Whirr d the mi/guided Stone with fruitlejs Pain: 
^illy by long Praffice^ to PerfeSHon brought. 
With eajy Sleight their former Tajk they wroughu 
Snjoiftfrom their Arm th^ unerring Pebble Jkw^ 
Andy high in Air^ the fluttering ViSimJlew^ 
So in each Art Men rife but by Degrees, 
^And Months of Labour lead to Tears ofEefi* 

The Duke de Rochefaucaut^ who was efleemed 
the moft brilliant Wit in Frana^ fpeaking of Politic 
ne/sj fays, That a Citizen will hardly, acquire it at 
Court, and yet may eafily attain it in the Camp. }» 
(ball not enter into the Reafon of tl)is, but offer my 
Readers a (horter, pleafanter, and morq eQe£tua|: 
Method of arriving at the Siunmit of genteel, Qeha^. 
viour ; that is, by converting with the Ladies. 

Thofe who aim at Panegyric, are wont to aflemble 
a Throng of glittering Ideas, and then, with great 

Exadnefs, 
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ExadnefS) dothe them with all the Elegance of 
Language, in order to their making the moft magni- 
ficent Figure when they come abroad in the World* 
So copious a Subje£i: as the Praifes of the Fair, may, 
in the Opinion of my Readers, lay me under great 
Difficulties in this Refped. Every Man of good Un- 
derftanding, and fine Senfe, is in Pain for one who 
has undertaken fo hard a Talk ; Hard indeed to me 
who, from many Year's Study of the Sex, have dif- 
covered fo many Per&£tions in them, as fcarce as 
many more Years would afford me Time to exprefs. 
However, not to diiappoint my Readers, or myfclf, 
by foregoing that Pleafure I feel in doing Juftice to 
the moft amiable Part of the Creation, I wUl indulge 
' the natural Propenfity I have to their Service, and 
paint, though it be but in Miniature, the Excellen. 
cies they poflefs, and the Accompliihments which, 
by Reflexion, they beftow. 

As fwbenfime Poet^ bap^ in his Choice 
Of an importa$it Suhjf^ •tunes his Foice 
7o /weeter Sounds f and more exalted S trains ^ 
Whichf from aftrong Reflexion^ he attains ; 
u& Homer, nvlnle his Heroes he records^ 
^ransfyfes ail their Fire into his Words : 
So we, intent the charming Sex to pleafi, 
ASt 'with new Life^ and an wrwonted Eafe ; 
Beyond the Undts of our Genius /oar. 
And feel an Ardour pate unknown before. 

Thofe who, from wrong Ideas of Things, have for- 
ced themfelves into a Diflike of the Sex, will be apt 
to cry out. Where would this Fellow run ? Has he fo 
long ftudied Women, and does he not know what 
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Numbers of afFedted Prudes, gay Coquettes, and 
giddy Impertinents there are amiingft them ?— — 
Alas! Gentlemen, what Miftakes are thefe? How 
will you be furprifed, if I prove to you, that you arc 
in the fame Sentiments with me ; and that you could 
not have fo warm Refentments at thefe Pecadiiloes, 
if you did not think the Ladies more than mortal ? 

Are the Faults you would pafs by in a Friend, and 
fmile at in an Enemy, Crimes of fo deep a Dye in 
them, as not to be forgiven ? And can this flow from 
any other Principle, than a Perfuafion, that they are 
more perfeft in their Nature than we, and their 
Guilt the greater therefore, in departing, even in 
the fmallcft Degree, from that Perfeftion ? Or, can 
there be a greater Honour to ihe Sex, than this Dig- 
nity, which even their Enemies allow them ? To fay 
Truth, Virtue and Women owe lefs to their Friends, 
than to their Foes; fince the vicious, in both Cafes, 
charge th ir own Want of Tafte on the Weaknefs of 
Human Natuie ; purfue groflcr Pleafures becaufe they 
are ar hand ; and negled the more refined, as Things 
of which their Capacities afford them no Idea. 

Bom tjuitb a fervile Gufi to fenfued Joy^ 

Souls oflwj Tafie the f acred Flame defiroy ; 

By luhich^ allied to the ethereal Firej 

Celeftial Fienus the Heroics Thoughts infpire, 

Teach him in a fuhlimer Path to mcvey 

And urge him on to Glory and to Love: 

Paffions ivhich only give a Right to Fame ; 

To frefent Blifsy and to a deathlefs Name, 

While thofe mean Wretches^ luithjufi Shame o^erfpread^ 

Live on unkmmm '^-^m^and are^ unheard of^ dead. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Drydetiy who knew Human Nature, perhaps^ 
as well as any Man who ever ftudied it, has given 
us a juft Pidiure of the Force of female Charms, in 
the Story of Cymon and Iphigenia. Boccace^ from 
whom he took it, had adorned it with all the tinfel 
Finery an Italian Compofition is capable of. The 
Englijb Poet, like moft Englijh Travellers, gave 
Sterling Silver in Exchange for that fuperficial Gild- 
ing ; and beftowed a Moral where he found a Tale. 
He paints, in Cymon^ a Soul buried in a Confufion 
of Ideas, informed with fo little Fire, as fcarce to 
flruggle under the Load, or aiFord any Glimmerings 
of Senfe. In this Condition he reprefents him ftruck 
with the Rays of Iphigefiia^s Beauty : Kindled by 
them, his Mind exerts its Powers, his intelle£lual 
Faculties feem to awake \ and that uncouth Fero- 
city of Manners, by which he had hitherto been di- 
flinguiihed, gave way to an obliging Behaviour, the 
natural Effeft of Love ! 

The Moral of this Fable is a Truth which can 
never be inculcated too much. It is to the Fair Sex 
we owe the moft ihining Qualities of which ours is 
Mailer : As the Ancients infinuated, with their ufual 
Addrefs, by painting both the Virtues and Graces 
as Females. Men of true Tafte feel a natural Com- 
plaifance for Women when they converfe with them, 
and fall, without knowing it, upon every Art of 
pleafmg ; which is the Difpoiition at once the moft 
grateful to others, and the moft latisfaSory to pur- 
felves. An intimate acquaintance with the other Sex 
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fixes this Complacence into a Habit^ and that Habit 
is the very EiTence of PoUtenefs. 

Nzy^ I prefume to fay, Politenefs can be no otbei^ 
way attained. Books may furnilh us with right 
Ideas, Experience may improve our Judgm^tii ; but 
it is the Acquaintance of the Ladies oAly, which can 
beftow that Eafinefs of Addrefs, whereby tbe/xr/ 
Gintleman is diftin^ifhed from the Scholar^ and ib'i 
Man of Bujinefs* 

That niy Readers may be perfeftly fatisfied in i 
Point) which I think of fo great Importance, let at 
examine this a little more flridtly. 

There is a certain conftitational Pride in Men^ 
which hinders their yielding, in point of Knowledge, 
Honour, or Virtue, to one another. This intmedi- 
ately forfakes us at the Sight of Woman, And the 
being accuftomed to fubthit to the Ladies, gives a 
new turn to our Ideas, and opens a Path to Reafon, 
which (he had not trod before. Things appear inf 
another Light ; and that Degree of Complacency 
feems now a Virtue, which heretofore we regarded 
^ a Meannefs. 

I have dwelt the longer on the Charms of the Sex, 
arifing from the PerfcSion vifible in their exterior 
Compofition ; becaufe there is the ftrongeft Analog 
between them, and the Excellencies which, from ^ 
nicer Enquiry, we difcover in the Minds of the Fair/ 
As they are diftinguiftxcd ftocn \\v^ tQjQ\i& \fii5iifc c^ 

4 
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Man by that Delicacy^ exprefled by Nature, in their 
Form ; fo the Severity of mafculine Senfe is fofcened 
by a Sweetitefs peculiar to the female Soul. A nar 
tive Capacity of pleafing attends them through every 
Circumftance of Life ; and what we improperly call 
die Weaknefs of the Sex» gives them a Superiority 
unattainable by Force. 

The Fable of the North-wind and the Sun con* 
tending to make the Man throw ofFhis Cloak, is not 
an improper Picture of the fpeciiic Difference be- 
tween the Powers of either Sex. The bluftering 
Fiercenefs of the former, inftead of producing the 
Effed at which it aimed, made the Fellow but wrap 
himfelf up the clofer ; yet no fooner did the Sun- 
beams play, than that whkh before proteded became 
1K)W an Incumbrance. 

Juft fo, that Pride which makes us tenacious in 
Di^tcs between Man and Man, when applied to 
the Ladies, ihfpires us with an Eagernefs not to con- 
tend, but to obey. 

'f o fpeak fincerely and philofophically. Women 
feem defigned by Providence to fpread the fame Splen- 
'dour and Chearfiilnefs through the intellefiual GEco- 
nomy, that the celeftial Bodies diffufe over the ma- 
terial Patt of the Creation. Without them, we 
might indeed contend, deftroy, andl triumph over 
one another. Fraud and Force would divide the 
World between them ; and we (hould pafs cue 
Lives, like Slaves, in continual Toi\, Hfv>Jc«wX ^^cft. 
Profpc£l of Pleafurc or Relaxation, 



^x 
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It is the Converfation of Women that gives a pro* 
per Bias to our Inclinations, and, by abating the Fe- 
rocity of our Paffions, engages us to that Gentleneft 
of Deportment, which we ftyle Humanity. The 
Tendernefs we have for them, foftens the Rugged* 
nefs of our own Nature ; and the Virtues we put on 
to make the better Figure in their Eyes, keep us in 
Humour with ourfelves. 

I fpeak it without AfFe6tation or Vanity, that no 
Man has applied more aiiiduoufly than myfelf to the 
Study of the Fair Sex ; and 1 aver it with the greateft 
Simplicity of Heart, that I have not only found the 
mod engaging and moft amiable, but alfo the moft 
generous and moft heroic Qualities amongft the La- 
dies ; and that I have difcovered more of Candour, 
Difintereftednefs, and Fervour in their Friendfliips, 
than in thofe of our own Sex, thou^ I have been 
very careful, and particularly happy in the Choice of 
my Acquaintance. 

My Readers will, I dare fay, obferve, and indeed 
I defire they fhould, a more than ordinary Zeal for 
inculcating a high Efteem of, and a fincere Attach- 
ment to, the Fair. What I propofe from it is, to 
re£lify cei^tain Notions, which are not only deftruc- 
tive of all Politenefsj but, at the fame Time, detri* 
mental to Society, and incompatible with the Dig* 
nity of Human Nature. Thefe have, of late Years, 
fpread much amongft thofe who afliime to themfelves 
the Title of fint GiuiUmtn \ 'vs^^ uv C^t&^^tic^ 
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thereof, talk with great Freedom of thofe from whom 
they are in no Danger of being called to an Account. 
There is fo much of Bafenefs, Cowardice, and Con- 
tempt of Truth in this Way of treating thofe who are 
alone capable of making us truly and rationally happy, 
that, to confider the Crime, muft be fufficient to 
make a reafonable Man abhor it. Levity is the beft 
£xcufe for a tranfient Slip of this Kind ; but to perfift 
in it is evidently defcending from our own Species, 
and, as far as we are able, putting on the Brute. 

Framed to gi've Jcy^ the lofuefy Sex are feen ; 
Beauteous their Fomty and hearo'nly in their Mien, 
Silent f they charm the pleased Beholder'* s Sight ; 
^ndf /peaking^ ftrihe us 'with a ne^w Delight : 
JVordSf fwhen pronounced hy them, hear each a Dart \ 
Iwvade our Ears^ and ivound us to the Heart, 
To no ill Ends the glorious PaJJion fways ; 
By Love and Honour hound ^ the Touth obeys ; 
Till, hy his Service ivon, the grateful Fair 
ConfentSy in Time, to eafe the Lover^s Care^ 
Seals all his Hopes ; and, in the bridal Kifs, 
Gives him a Title to untainted Blifs, 

I choofe to put an End to my Leflure on Polite^ 

nefi here, becaufe, having fpoke of the Ladies, I ' 

would not defcend again to any other Subjedl. In 

the Current of my Difcourfe, I have taken Pains to 

fhew the Ufe and Apiiablenefs of that Art which 

this Treatife was written to recommend ; and have 

drawn, in as ftrpng Colours as I was able, thofe So- 

lecifms in Behaviour, which Men, either through 

Giddinefs, or a wrong Turn of TVvou*2^Xx ^\^ Tcwiiw 

/j'fceJy to commit. 
VoL.L T ^^\\vj.^' 
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Perhaps the grave may think I have made Polite^ 
nefs too important a Thing, from the Manner in 
which I have treated it j yet, if they will but refleft, 
that a Statefman, in the moft auguft Aflembly, a 
Lawyer of the deepeft Talents, and a Divine of the 
greateft Parts, muft, notwithftanding, have a large 
Share of PoUtinefs^ in order to engage the Attention, 
and bias the Inclinations of his Hearers, before he can 
perfuade them ; they'll be of another Opinion ; and 
confefs, that fome Care is due to acquiring that Qua- 
lity which muft fet off all the reft. 

The gayer Part of my Readers may probably find 
Fault with thofe Reftraints which may refult froni 
the Rules I have here laid down ; but I would have 
thefe Gentlemen remember, that I pointoutaWay 
whereby, without the Trouble of Study, they may 
be enabled to make no defpicable Figure in the 
World J which, on mature Deliberation, I flatter 
ftiyfelf they will think no ill Exchange, The Ladies 
will, I hope, repay my Labours, by not being dif- 
pleafed with this Offer of my Service. And thus, 
having done all in my Power towards making Folks 
agreeable to one another, I pleafe me with the 
Hop?s of having procured a favourable Reception for 
myfclf. 

injen g/vf Petronius, to correfi tU ^ge^ 
Garve TVay^ of old ^ to his fatyric Rage ; 
^his ftiotley Form he for his Writings chofe^ 
And chequered lighter Verfe nuith grader Proje, 
IVhen^ 'with jufl Malice^ he deJigiCd to fhtrw 
^ Hiyw far unbounded Vice y at lafi^ wnould gp\ 

In 
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Jh Pro/t nve r$ad the execrahle 7aky 

And fee the face of Sin tmtbma a FeiL 

But Hjobn his Sou/, fyfomefoft Theme tn/pir*d^ 

The Aid of tvnefid Poetry required i 

His NufBhers.*witb peculiar Snjueetmfs rau. 

And, in his eafy Verfe, *we fee the Man : 

Learn*d, nvithout Pride ; ofTafte correS, yetfree^ 

AKkefhm Nicenefi, and from Pedantry \ 

Carelefs of Wealth, yet liking decent Show: 

In fine, by Birth a Wit, by Trade a Beam 

Freely he cenfui^da licentious Age: 

And him I copy, though nvith chafler Page ; 

Expoje the Evils in which Brutes deUght, 

And fhew ho'w eafy *tis to be polite ; 

Exhort our erring Touth -to mend in Time, 

And LeSures gi'ue^-'^^for Memory* s Sake, in Rlyme^ 

Teaching this Art to pafs thro* Ufe at Eafe, 

P leas'" d in ourfelves, while all around we pleafe. 
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T O 



The Right Honourable 

The EARL of 

CHOLMONDELEY 



My Lord, 

THE Men of Letters feem to 
have well confulted their own Re- 
putation and Intereft, when they threw off 
the illiberal Referve, which had long kept 
them at a Diftance from the converfible 
Part of Mankind, and fecluded them fronn 
the high Advantages of that excellent 
School, which we call the Polite World. 
For it is a free and open Commerce with 
People of Diftindtion and cultivated Abili- 
ties, which gives the true Embelli(h5x\s.Vw^ 
to Senfe, and renders tVve;. K\xi\wxv^^>2^.^ ^^ 

T 2L ^ 
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the Scholar conducive to the Purpofes of 
Elegance and Delight. 

That Freedom of Debate, and Diverfity 
of Topics, which adorn the Converfations 
of Men of Rank and pob'te Literature, 
will give his Mind a generous Enlarge- 
ment, and open to him delightful Scenes of 
Knowledge, at once awakening the Ima- 
gination and informing the Underftand- 
ing. From their Difquifitions he will 
learn what is beautiful in the Produftions 
of Art; from their Demeanor, what is 
comely in Manners. For where the Ad- 
vantages of Birth and Station are united 
with liberal Accomplifhments, there is the 
Seat of Elegance, and the Standard of Po- 
litenefs. 

Though the Quicknefs of familiar Dit- 
courfe admit not of an Attention to that 
Accuracy, which is required in Writing; 
yet there is in thefe exalted Intercourfes, a 
certain fuperior Spirit and genuine Elo- 
quence; which is, perhaps, a better Help 
to the Improvement of Style, and a more 

enlivening 
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enlivening Model for Imitation, than the 
cold Efforts of the Clofet were ever able 
to produce. Thofe happy Turns, and em- 
phatical iprightly Phrafes, which are ftruck 
out by the Heat of animated Converlation, 
and that genteel graceful Dignity of Ex- 
preflion, which is peculiar to thofe who 
move in the higher Spheres of Life, will 
catch the Ear of him who is familiarly ac- 
cuflomed to them, and fteal, in fome De- 
gree, into his own Diftion. For as our 
Senfes naturally retain the Print of the 
Images, which are commonly prefented to 
them 5 fo our Language almoft unavoid- 
ably takes a Tindlure from thofe, with 
whom we ufually converfe. Thefe Ef- 
ftd:s are fo conftant, that we feldom fail 
to difcovcr by a Man's Writings, with 
what kind of Society he has generally 
mixed. 

I muft add ; that in thefe high Scenes 
of Obfervation, there are frequently fuch 
lucky Hints thrown out, as prove a fruit- 
ful Source of Thoughts and Imagination, 
which would never have occurred to him 
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in the ftudious Hour, or in the Company 
of meaner Spirits, 

Thefe, My Lord, are fome of the Ad- 
vantages, which Men of elevated Charac- 
ter and refined Genius, communicate to 
him who is honoured with their Intimacy, 
and whofe Mind is fufceptible of the Im- 
preflions. They raife him, as it were, 
above himfelf, giving him to enjoy fome 
Share of their Spirit, and darting a Light 
into his Breaft, from that Fire which en-* 
flames their own 

^afi lumen de lumine fuo accendunt. 

If, under the Incitement of thefe ani-> 
mating Influences, he (hould try to diiplay 
the Beauties of Delicacy -, the Greatnefs of 
the Encouragement may, in fome mea- 
fure, jufl:ify the Boldnefs of the Attempt ; 
though it will be far from excufing the 
unfuccefsful Execution, And fliould he 
happen not to fail ; he can claim no other 
Merit, but that of a faithful Relator -, fince 
his Pretenfions go no farther, than to give 
them back the Images of their owii Minds. 

With 
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With this View the following Essay 
was undertaken ; which is here, with a 
warm Senfe of Gratitude, addreffed to 
Your Lordship ; whofe Indulgence lifted 
me up to that Experience of Life, and 
Qbfervation on T'qfte and MannerSy which 
gave Birth to this Defign, fupplied me 
with Materials, and was the only Founda- 
tion, on which I could build any Hopes 
of Succefs. 

I am^ My Lord, with the utmoft De- 
ference and Refpe£t, 

Ymr Lordship's 



Mojl Obedient 

and mo/i obliged 
Humble Servant ^ 



NaTHANAEL LA.^CK^X«Wk% 



i^H} 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

• 

AMIDST the Variety of GompofitionSj^ 
with which ^the Learned of this Nation 
have enriched the Republic of Letters j we ftill 
want a Treatife upon that Quality ^ which gives 
the finiihing Touches to the Culture of the 
Underftandingj and diffufes the fineft Delights 
through the Commerce of Human Life. 

Though in the celebrated Performances of 
our moft elegant Writers, we meet with many 
mafterly Strokes, and beautiful Obfervations 
upon it ; yet lying widely fcattered in various 
intermitted Speculations, they have not that 
Efficacy, which refults from a regular Plan 
^nd connefted Syftem. 

But if all that occurs were brought into one 
entire View, and ranged in the bieft Order ; 
many Things would ftill be wanting to com- 
plete the Work, and give us tVv?x^\iNxv^ ^ 
Satisfaction, which we lhou\d Vvacsr^ t^ckxh^-. 
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had they entered profefledly upon the Subjeft. 
Therefore, as it is impoffible not to adinirt. 
what they have done ; it is natural to wiih 
they had done more, and anticipated the Ne- 
ceffity of any farther Enquiries. 

This Omiflion, it has been faid, was owing 
to an Opinion, for fome Time too fucccfs- 
fuUy propagated — That ffe only, who had 
attained the high Accomplilhment, was equal 
to the Taflc ; and that to undertake the S^ub- 
jeft, carried with it an Air of arrogating the 
Charafter. This was an Obftjpuftion not to 
be furmpunted by the cautious Candidate for 
literary Fame j fince the very Attempt to ob- 
tain, muft unavoidably fruftrate his Hopes of 
public Approbation. 

If the Author of the following Essay had 
been perfuaded, either that this Opinion had 
any Foundation in Truth, or was ftill gene- 
rally received ; the fame reftraining Confide- 
rations v/ould have kept him in the fame 
Bounds. But fince he finds it has now no 
longer the Countenance of Numbers, and is 
fatisfied it never had the Authority of Reafon, 
he hopes he may endeavour to explain the 
Nature, and illuftrate the Beauties of Dblit 

4 CACY, 
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iCACV, without the Imputation of affuming to 
himfelf the Glory of the Attainment. 

A Man may certainly be qualified to. de- 
fcribe a Charafter in his Clofet, though he 
cannot aft up to it in Life : As we often find 
Men well verfed in the Theory of an Art, 
and able to point out its feveral Excellencies* 
who want either Faculties or Attention to 
reach the Praftice. The Talents are founded 
upon different Principles 5 and the one may 
fubfift without the other, in the higheft Per- 
feftion. 

If this be not allowed ; the Poet as well as 
the Hiftorian, muft be poffefled of every 
great Quality, which he paints with Accuracy, 
pr traces with Difcernment. Anfl when we 
find him fuccefsful in^defcribing the Exploits 
of an Hero, we muft conclude, that he is 
hitpfelf no lefs expert in the military Art, and 
endued with equal Magnanimity, But it can- 
not be denied that there has been many a 
Writer capable of drawing up an Army, and 
fighting a Battle in all the Propriety and Vi- 
gour of Language, who had confefledly as 
little Addrefs to conduft the one, as Courage 
to attempt the other in the Field of Aftion.— - 
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And why fliould the Pofleflioh of the Qua- 
lity be thought more requifite in the Dilplay 
of Delicacy ? This is fo far from appearing 
evident, that it feems rather to be, in fome 
Refpedts, a kind of difqualifying Circum- 
flance. It is not improbable, that the fine 
Senfations in the Soul of him, who has at- 
tained to this high Refinement| might prevent 
him fron) dping full Juftice to his own Ac- 
complifhments j for Delicacy is always 
found to withdraw itfelf from every thing that 
has the leaft Appearance of Vanity. But if 
this Obftruftion could be got over j yet when 
it is known to be his own P|fture, whifch he 
exhibits to View, it may be looked upon as 
the Reprcfentation of Features and Lineaments 
heightened by Self-regard and the Biafs of a 
partial Judgment. 

But though the Attainment of the Quality 
is not requifite in the Writer ; yet it is eflcn- 
tially neceflary that he fhould be intimately 
acquainted with thofe, in whom it is found 
to exift. 
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This is the Source from whence he muft 
draw not only the Materials for his Work, 
but the Ability of carrying it into Execution. 
For it is only by frequent Intercourfes with 
Men of Rank, and polite Acquirements, that 
he can wear himfelf into that Caft of Senti- 
ment and Expreffion, which the Dignity of 
his Subjeifl indifpenfably demands. 

It has been the Author's Fortune, to be 
admitted into thofe high Scenes of Improve- 
ment, and to have long been honoured with 
the Acquaintance of Perfons, not lefs diftin- 
guifhed by the Refinement of their Abilities, 
than the Eminence of their Station. 

On this Foundation he builds his Hopes. 
On the Encouragement of fuch Advantages 
he refts his Apology for the Undertaking; 
neither vainly afluring himfelf, that he has 
been able to make a right Ufe of the Oppor- 
tunities, nor meanly courting the Reader's 
Favour, by profeffing a very low Opinion of 
his Performance, He choofes rather freely 
to confefs, he has here exerted his beft Endea- 
vours, and entirely fubmits himfelf to the De- 
cifion of the Public. 
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If he fliould be judged unequal to the 
Tafk ; yet (he is inclined to think) the Dejipi 
may not be altogether ufelefs. Though the 
Plant did not thrive where it firft Iprung; 
yet being removed to a better Soil, it may 
gain new Vigour, and advance to Maturity. 

But whatever be the Event; it. will be at- 
tended with this agreeable Reflexion ; that he 
has not fpent his Hours in trifling Amufe- 
ments, but in Difquifitions of a ferious Nature 
and real Concernment to Mankind. Certainly 
we were intended for fome farther Satisfafti- 
ons, than the Attainment of fuch Things only, 
as are barely necefTary to the Support Of our 
Being. We have Faculties adapted to the 
"Enjoymtntof refined Delights : Thofe Delights 
muft therefore be relative to Human Life 5 
which would prove a very infipid Pollefiion, 
without this heightening Relifli of Exiftence. 
The animal Fundions might, indeed, be car- 
ried on ; but fcarce with any Joy beyond what 
the Brutes themfelves experience. The -ele- 
gant Pleafures of Imagination, the enlivening 
Satisfaftions of liberal Knowledge, and all the 
fweet Effefts of the amiable Paflions would be 
entirely fet afide, and the rational Part of the 
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Citatibn abandoned to the low Employment 
of gratifying the coarfeft Appetites in the 
coarfeft Manner. Slender and fordid would 
be the Intereourfes of the Friend and Compa- 
nion } if Friend and Companion could then 
be found : Social Pleafure would degenerate 
into Savage Merriment \ and decent Familiarity 
into deteftable Freedoms ; were they not un- 
der the Controul and Guidance of this reftrain- 
ing Quality. 

But the Pleafure arifing from the Cultiva- 
tion of this Accompliftiment, is not the only 
Circumftance, which recommends it to our 
Regard : For whilft it improves our Joys, it 
refines our Morals^ by cheriftiing thofe fine 
Emotions in the. Soul, which create an Abhor- 
rence of every thing that is bafe and irregular, 
and prepare the Way for the eafier Impreflions 
of Virtue and Honour. The Tafte of Beauty 
in the lower kind, leads naturally to the high- 
er: And the Love of Harmony in exterior 
Things, is a good Step towards the ReHfh of 
what is graceful and amiable in the inward 
Principles of the Heart. 

* • 

Wjtigeverj therefore, undertakes the Caufe 
erf Delicacy, is engaged, at \.K<^ few^xv&Xv^s\^ ^ 

U 2 ^^ 
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in the Support of Virtue^ and cbnfults the 
Happinefs of every individual Member of So- 
ciety. For the Manners of the Great are fo 
conftantly copied by their Inferiors, that when 
a right Senfe of Order and Decency prevails 
among the former, it will not be altogether 
wanting in the latter. The Spirit of Refine* 
ment flops not where it Was firft raifed, but is 
caught from Breaft to Breaft : And though it 
operate with the greateft EfHcacy where it 
finds the beft Materials ; yet, in fbme De- 
gree, it is communicated to the whole Body 
of the People. 

It is the Defign of the Author to fct thefc 
Points in a clear Light \ and to demonflrate, 
that Elegance of Tafle, and Refinement of 
Manners, are the proper Objefts of a rational 
Purfuit, illuflrious Ornaments to Human Na- 
ture, and leading Characters to a virtuous and 
moral Conduft. And if his Endeavours 
fho,uld fall far beneath the Dignity of the 
Subjeft 5 he hopes, however, they may be 
confidered as a Teftimony of his warm Re- 
gard, and of the Deference and Honour he 
thinks due to thofe elevated Charafters, un- 
der whole Influence we behold Arts and In- 
genuity encouraged, Life underflood, and 

"Evitaw 
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Britain afpiring to the Reputation of ^///V 
Ekgance and Roman Urbanity. And though 
her Advances may not, perhaps, keep Pace 
with the Eagemefs of our Wifties ; yet this 
ihould rather animate than difcourage her Pro- 
grcfs : Since it is obfervable, that the extra- 
ordinary Affiduity and Skill neceflarily em- 
ployed to raife and perfeft the Polifh of the 
Nobler Gems^ is amply compenfated by that 
Admiration and Pleafure, whigh refult from 
the Superior Luftre, 
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THE 

PLAN of the whole WORK. 

TH E General Defign of this Undertaking 
iSy to explain the Nature^ trace out the 
Standard^ and recommend the Cultivation of that 
Sluality^ ij^hich^ in our Lan^uage^ is marked out 
ly the Denomination of Delicacy. 

The Work is carried on by way of Dialogue, 
and opens with the Chara5lers of two Gentlemen^ 
who keep up the full Enjoyment of thofe Satisfac^ 
tionSy which arife from the Harmony of Friend'^ 
Jhip ; though^ in fome RefpeSlSy the Turn of their 
Minds is extremely different. 

The one is a warm Admirer of Elegance in Arts 
and Manners^ and is pertually contending for the 
Neceffity of cultivating ^ refined Tajle. The other 
thinks^ that good Senfe and Virtue are fufficient 
Recommendations^ and fi and in need of tjo adven- 
titious Ornaments. 

The Converfation begins isoixh a "D'lfjiile cou- 
fem/ig ^he Origin of Society^ ^jybicb, tbe Auibor 
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apprehends^ will not he ejleemed an improper In^ 
trodu^ion to a IVork of this kind \ fince all tb^ 
Embellijhments of Life are undeniably derived 
from our JJfaciations. • 

In the Second Dialogue, the Meaning of Pie 
Word Delicacy /J explained^ agreeably to what 
feems the genuine Acceptation of it ammigji our 
mofl approved Writers — — ^e Nature of the 
^ality^ the Criterion by which it is afcertained^ 
the ObjeElions made to the Cultivation of refinei 
Tafle and Pajfion^ and the JJfe and Pleafure arir 
ftng from it^ are diflinSly examined. 

The next treats of the Rife of elegant Arts ani 
Manners^ enquires from what Source^ it is mfi 
probable^ they derived their Original -, and though 
the former may have firfi rifen in a Free StatCi 
whether the Monarchical Form be not a more 
proper Nurfery for the latter. This Enquiry is 
followed by a Comparifon between the Ancients 
and Moderns with rejpeil to the Delicacy ^f 
Good-breeding. 

The Fourth examines what it^tSmtUik confii^ 
tutes Delicacy in Writing. And w fj^ i^ ^fi into 
the Chambers of fever al Greek and Roman Au- 
thors , fofar as relates to the SubjeSl of this Eflay ; 

m 
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in which RefpeSi^ Virgil is allowed to have greatfy 
furpaffed Houier. *This opens the Wa)t to fome 
O^ervations upon the Court ((f Auguftus, and 
the Advances^ which were made in Elegance and 
PoUtenefi under the Influence of that accomplififei 
prince. 

^he Fifth is a Dijfertation upon the Rife and 
Progrefs of Refinement in the Language^ Compo* 
jititmsy and Manners of the Englilh Nationt 

^ht Sixth confiders thofe Qualities j which ank- 
ftitute Delicacy in a Public Shaker ; and ta 
what Degree it feems to have rifen in this Coun^ 
try — whether the Flowers of ancient Rhetoric and 
Elocution^ are preferable to plain good Senfe and 
Afgument'y heyond which Pointy the Engliih 
Eloquence if faid fcarce to afpire. This Com-* 
verfati^n is clofed with fome Reflexions upon th^ 
Power of fine Language ^ which is compared ta 
that o/'Mufic, andfljewn to be^ in fome RjefpeSs^ 
fomlary in the EffeSis it pNiduces. 

» 

The Seventh treats of that Faculty in the Art 
^ Paintingi -t^/Vi^ is called Gract^ and points 
eut thofe MaflerSy who have been moft diflinguifi^ 
ed by this Quality. 
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^he Four fucceeding Dialogues exhibit the 
CharaSler of an accomplilhed Gentleman^ and dtf- 
play his Conduit in the various Scenes ofUfe and 
Converfation ; Jhewing^ at the fame Tifne^ that 
the trueji and higheji Refinement conjifts in the 
Purity of Morals ; and that Virtue is the mofi 
illujirious Ornament of Human Nature. 

In Contrajt to this Reprefentation tf Elegance 
and SanSiity of Manners^ is exhibited the View 
of an impure and uncultivated Demeanor ; that 
the Beauty of the one^ and the Deformity of the 
ether may appear in a ftronger Point of Lights by 
the Neighbourhood of its contrary Char alter. 

The Next Dialogue touches upon the peculiar 
Charms of Female Elegance, and Jhews with 
what a fuperior Lujire Delicacy manifefis 
itfelf in that SeXy which is tempered with a 
purer FlamCy and formed with a quicker Senfi- 
bility^ and higher Relifh of every Ornament and 
Grace. 

The Laft Converfation recommends the farther 
Cultivation of this 4ccomplifhmenty and enquires 
whether the Advances^ we have made in ity (ire 
e£ual to thofe of a neighbouring Nation ; and^ 
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jf noty to what Caufes the Difference may he 
(ifcriheL 

'The Eflky ends with a Differtation on thofe 
Deities^ which were faid^ by the Ancients^ to 
be the Source of all that is amiable and pleajing^ 
to difpenfe Juftmfs of Tafte^ Love of Beauty ^ and 
that, Happinefs of Manner^ which adorns and 
enlivens Merit, and is a proper Attendant upon 
Senfe and Learning : For which Reafon they 
ufually reprefented the Graces in the Train of the 
GodofWifdom. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

PHILOCLES is one of thofe few, who can 
be chearful and employed, without having Re- 
courfe to, the Bufineft or Diveriions of the 
World. He has a warm Imagination tempered with 
an excellent Underftanding, both which he has im« 
proved by a judicious Mixture of Reading and Con^ 
verfation. 

Though his Inclination has led him into Retire. 
ment ; his Talents qualify him for making a Figure 
in the a£tivt Scenes of Life. Yet, at the fame Times 
it muft be coakBhdj there is a cttta\Yi taSDQS^X^^^ 
oic/ in the Frame of his Mind> N«VCvdti^w5!A^^«*^ 
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rendered him lefs fervlceable in Bufinefsy than others 
of inferior Abilities without the fame Refinement of 
TrempcTi Sic is arrived to that Period of Lif^, whefl 
the Powers of the Mind are in their trueft Vigour 2 
And having converged ^ large long enough to givd 
him a thorough Knowledge of Mankind, he hasnar-^ 
rowed his Friendfliips, as well as Acquaintance de- 
firing but few of either. 

The Spot he has chofen for his ketiremeiit is 
within a convenient Diftance of the Town, yet not 
fo near as to want any Advantages of the Country. 
He ts a profelTed Admirer of what be calls Refined 
Simplicity, and discovers that Chaftity of Tafte, not 
only in his Judgment of the fine Arts, but in his 
Houfrr^iS"^urnlturei his Equipage j and in Qiojcif 
throughout the whole Conduct and CEconomy of 
his Life. 

. At a (mall Diftance from his Houfe ft^ds. A Wood'J 
wliich has fo many natural Beauties attending it, th&t 
with a very inconfuierable Expence, and by judici- 
pufly humouring the Genius of the Place, he ha§ 
made it one of the moft delightful Scenes imaginableb 
la the Center he has ereded a little Temple, the 
Materials of which are cheap and common ; yet they 
are chofen with fuch Judgment, and thrown together 
with fuch Art, that perhaps the moft coftly Orna- 
ments could not have produced any thing more ple»- 
fing to a, juft Eye. It is covered with Thatch, and 
paved- with Pebbles } and the Pillars are nothing more 
• tfyin the Trunks of fom« oU Oifea^ ^YvvOtv ^^n« >x^a^ 
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the Spot. But the Plan is fo happily defigned, and 
fo neatly executed ; and the feveral Parts are fo har- 
monioufly proportioned to each other, as well as to 
the whole, that it forms one of the moft.agreeable 
Strudurea I ever beheld. 

To this favourite Scene PhilocUs retires, whenever 
he would enjoy himfelf or his Friend without Inter- 
ruption. And here it was that Sophronius found him 
in his Evening Meditations, having been informed at 
his Houfc, that he was taking a Walk in the Wood. 

Sophronius- and PhilocUs have long lived together 
in the ftridteft Intimacy, and moft unreierved Com- 
munication of Sentiments. Sophronius has a juft, 
rather than a lively Imagination. His Senfe is ftrong, 
but improved more by the Force of his own Reflexi- 
ons, than by Books ; for he has thought much more 
than he has read. Not that he is unacquainted with 
the capital Authors, both Ancient and Modern ; but 
it is his Maxim, that '^ Books have made more 
** Fools than ever Nature defigned." Truth is the 
fmgle Aim of his Enquiries ; and to firew her Paths 
with Flowers, is, he thinks, to retard rather than 
to forward the Progrefs towards her. The Mind is 
amufing herfelf with little artificial Beauties in the 
Way, whilft fhe fliould be pufhing forward to the 
End of her Journey. In Ihort, as he is naturally of 
a phlegmatic Conftitution, he declares againft En- 
thufiafm of every Sort, efteeming her as the worft 
Enemy that Truth has to fear. He frec\uetvU^ ^-ikVxK^ 
PbiUcks upon this Article •, v^Yvoia \^^ ^\v>iis»^ >\^^o'ew 

4 
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many Oocafionsy efpecially where the fine Arta are 
concerned, si downright Vifio^ry« 

After the general Compliments had paflTed between 
thefe two Friends — How, faid f^^^niffi fmiling) 
fliall I anfwer it to the Dryad of thefe Groves, for 
thus breaking In U];K>n the Contemplations of her 
Votary ; when, perhaps, (he is even now expetSing 
you under Tome venerable Oak, or favourite £Im ? 

However romantic ]^u may afFe£): to think me in 
my Amours, replied Philocles^ you do not, in good 
Earneft, I hope, believe me fo ill a Judge of real 
Happinefs, as to imagine me capable of thinking I 
coidd exchange the Pleafures of Friend/hip for any 
more valuable Enjoyment. No, Sophrmius I as great 
an Admirer as I am of thefe Beauties of Nature, ihe 
is no where fo charming to me, as in het moral Ope- 
rations, and that Harmony fhe produces from ibcial 
Concord. 

Were I to have traced (he Genealogy of Friend- 
fbip, returned Sophroniusj I (bould hardly have ex- 
peded to find Nature her Parent. It feems to me 
much more reafonable to fuppofe this Union derived 
from Neceffity and Convenience, or fome other Prin- 
ciple arifing from our Wants and Imperfcftions, than 
any implanted Blafs in our Frame, previous to tbofe 
uneafy Feelings. The State of Nature could n6t 
have admitted of this refined Commerce ; fince every 
ladividualf at that Period, muft have had a feparate 
and oppofitc Intereft. 
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It is for that Reafon, among others, anfwered 
Pbihcies^ why I think it improbable, that fuch a 
State ihould ever have exifted. There is in our 
Frame fo ftrong a Biafs, fuch an irrefiftible Ten- 
dency to unite in the focial Circle, that we muft 
either fuppofe Mankind formed originally with Af- 
fections very different from what appear in them at 
prefent,. or give up the Notion of this barbarous 
State, as an abfurd and groundlefs Suppoiition. 

It is not to be wondered, faid Sophronius^ that the 
firft View of this rude State ihould ftartle a Mind5 
which has been accuftomed to a regular Community, 
and has formed its Ideas of Truth from familiar Ap- 
pearances of improved Nature. But it is very ea(]r 
to miftake Habits for Afiedions, and afcribe to the 
dire£t Impulfe of Nature, what is, in reality, owing 
to the Maturity of Time, and the Difcipline of 
many Generations. Societies have been long eftab- 
lifhed : Ufe has taught us the Advantages, that are 
derived from them ; and therefore we fancy that 
Men fall naturally and unavoidably into Aflbciati- 
ons i when the Truth is, they are only inclined to 
be fociable from Pradice, rather than from any im* 
mediate Incitement of Nature, or the Love of their'^ 
Species. Look back upon the Accounts which Poets, 
Philofophers, and Hiftorians give of Mankind in the 
Infancy of the World \ and you will have a View 
very inconiiftent with a Principle of friendly Union 
and focial Coalition. They defcribe them not oal^ 
without Arts and Sciences, but '^viYiwxi^^^^xisLx^^ 

Vox./. X ^"^^^^ 
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Laws, or even Language itfelf, and feeding upon 
the raw Herbage, like their fe}low Brutes, the Te* 
nant3 of the f^aie Shadis and Pafture. I. remember 
a PaiTage in Cicero^ . wberie he fpeaks to this Purpofe 
of the firft Race of Mortals [a]. And Horace [^], 
as well as Lucretius [c], you know, talk of them 
exactly in the fame Manner. 

In (hort, all the Records of Antiquity affirm, that 
in the ficft Ages, the Conceptions of Mankind, their 
Manners and Difpofitions were rude, barbarous, and 
brutal ; that their Attainments went no higher than 
fatisfying, at any rate, the coarfe Demands of their 
unreftrained Appetites : And thus being under no 
Cqntroul in the Gratification of their felfiib Paffions, 
they ran into the moft violent Excefies, and were 
perpetually invading and feizing each other's Pro- 
perty. X^is is the defpicab\e Figure Mankind make 
in the feveral ancient Pi£(ure$ of theii; original State. 

I acknowledge, (aid Philocles^ that this was the 
DoSrine of the Epicureant ; but the Principles of a 
particular Se£k cannot be looked upon as the Standard 

[«] Naiji £uU quod4i^m tempus, ci^m in agris homines^ beftiarum 
more vagabantur : nep quidquam radone animi, fed pleraque viribu) 
corporis adminiftrabant. Non jus aeqaabile, quicquid utilicatis haberet 
acceperaty &c« Cicero de Invent* lib. i. 

[bl Cum prorepfenint primis animalia terris^ 

Mutum Sc turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter^ 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein ifofiibus^ atqjue ita porzo 
. Pugnabant armis> &c. Hor. Sat. lib. i. 

[ej ^.i— Nemora atque ca?as xHontes fylvafque colebant^ 

Mt ^utices inter condebant (q^aL\Vi4k m^mV>x%« l^uci^vt • 
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of Antiquity. It is ufual with the learned, when 
they arc endeavouring to eftablifli fonie favourite 
Hypothefis, to pick out a Paflage frdtn a Greek or 
Roman Author, that happens to co iiicide with the 
Notion to be advanced, add then argue from it, as 
a received Principle among the Ancients. Superficial ' 
Reafoners and minute Philofophers may be thus de- 
ceived ; but Sophroniiis, I am fure, is not fo eafily 
impofed upon. And if he had been in the Humour, 
he could have drawn up a long Lift of claflical 
Names, to throw into the Scale againft thofe he juft 
now mentioned. What think you of the Golden 
Age^ when — — 

Nay, interpofed Sophronius^ if you are for foaring 
to the airy Regions of Romance, I will not endea* 
vour to attend your Flight, I can follow you well 
enough, whilft you keep within the humble Paths of 
fober Reafoning ; but the Towerings of an heated 
Imagination are much too elevated for my Reach. 

— Have Patience, good Sophronius ! I was only 
going to mention what fome of the Ancients have 
thought concerning the State of Man, when he was 
yet new to Being, and freffi from the Hands of his 
Creator. The Defcription Ovid gives of his Situa- 
tion, in that firft Period of his Exiftence, feems 
(fome poetical Embellifliments excepted) fuch as, 
were we to reafon a priori^ .we (hould conclude he 
was placed in. The firft Charafleriftic he gives of 
it is Innocence •^ ^ 
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[4] firfi rofi ag9ldeu Agi ! the hmum Mind 
To FaiiPi/mr Rmks J^intatuous thm incUifJ^ 
•* Uffor^d hy ?wdflmm»^ unaw'dhy feur : 
*^ Mia^iWmrdi'vmtJmpk^ OHdUsSoulfauiH. 

Semca likewife gives an Account of the State of 
Nature, as it ftood in Saturrfs Reign, exadly con- 
formable to this Notion of focial Virtue being then 
exercifed in all its Purity and Peace [^] — 



Nor does it feem in the leaft improbable, that 
fuch a Happinefs might once have been the Lot of 
Mortals ; though their prefent degenerate State is fo 
different from it, as to need the ftrongeft ReftraintSt 

\d\ Aurea prima lata eft aetas, ^ue Tmdice nuUo^ 
Sponte fua fine lege fidem reftumque coltbat : 
Pcena metuf^e aberant, &c« 

\t\ « Tunc ilia TirgOf numinia magni dea, 
** Juftitia calo miflky 'coin (anfta Fide, 
*^ Terras regebat mitis, Humanum geout 
" Non Bella oorant &c.** 

Then Juftice> Virgin pure, of ioTereignPower^ 
With facred Faith, attendant Handmaid, fent 
To this our Globe, Dominion held o*er Men> 
And rulM with abfolute, but fentle Swajr. 
Unheard was Difcord*! Voice, and Din of War, 
The ClaA of Anns, and Tnimpet*s direful Soimd. . 
Nor Walla, nor Bulwarks, Cities yet had raisM \ . 
Pervious and lafe each unfenc*d Entiance lay. 
Peculiar Rights were then unknown to Men ; - 
One common Stock fupply*d tht friendly Race. 
The teeming Earth pour*d out her firottful Stofei( 
Spontaneoas to her Sons— —kind Parent ihe, 
Aad tender G«irdun\ ifiQiftCt^Mttaxhfi.^ I 

XS4 
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to keep up any tolerable Degree of Order in the 
World. The Luft of Avarice and Ambition now 
indeed divide Mankind, and deftroy their mutual 
Harmony. But before Covetoufnefs crept into the 
World ; before Men had any Temptation to invade 
the Rights of Equality ; when Titles, DiftindUonSy 
and Pre-eminences were yet unknown ; why might 
not a Number of People have lived together in 
Amity, enjoying every thing in common, and con- 
tent with the natural Produdb of the Earth in fome 
happy Climate i 

Becaufe it is inconfiftent with the Nature of hu« 
man Creatures, anfwered Sophronius^ that any Num« 
ber of them fhould live together in Concord, with* 
out the Curb of Government. Had we come into 
the World with fuchDifpofitionS) as our firft Parents 
are faid to have pollefled before their Fall ; then in- 
deed thofe tranquil Joys, which have (it (hould 
feem} flourifiied only in Song, might have exifled in 
reality. But as to their unhappy Offspring, born, 
as they are, with depraved Appetites, aqd inordinate 
SelfPaiEons, it is abfolutely impoffible, that either 
Order, Peace, or Juftice could ever have prevailed 
aniongii them, without the Aid of fome reftraining 
Force. Let a Man fairly examine Human Nature, 
the Tendency and Effects of our Paifions i and he 
muft allow this to be the Cafe. 

It is in vain to produce any Authority againft the 
Nature of Things j and leaft of a!lV> \feax ^ ^^^.^^^^ev.^* 
They^ /6u know, are not g<&u«^^ liciR^i^^^^^'^- 
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foJiiers ; th^ir Aim being rather to pleafc than inform. 
And though there is a Thing, which we call Truth 
in their Arti yet npt being tied down to fevcre hi- 
floric4 Matter of Fa(3;, they are at Liberty to create 
Scenes, which exift only ia Imagination. But if 
Names are of any Force, I could produce [/] Ifo^ 
crates.^ [^] Diodarusj and Numbers of the moil: ce- 
lebrated A ncitnts, who reprefent the Infancy of the 
Woild as rude and barbarous, as Hobbs^ or any of 
^e Moderns fuppofe it to have been. Semca^ I 
will not deny, feems to favour your Opinion : And 
in one of his Epiftles, the Philofopher is not lefs 
warm than the Poet, in the Defcription of a Golden 
Age [A], But after h^ -had indulged his lively Ge- 
nius in the Sallies of Iipagination,, Reafon re-afTumes 
her Seat, and he freely owns, that Philofopby was 
unknown to the Wprld in that early Period j that it 
was indeed an Age of Innocence, but not of Wif- 
dom ; and that thp moral Character was not then 
thoroughly underftood. For Virtue, fays he, is not 
the Gift of Nature, but the Produfl: of Art. The 
Seeds of* it are indeed fown in our Hearj(^ \ but if 

f/] Ifocrates, Orat. iii. ad Nicoclem. 
\g\ Diodofus Siculus, lib. i. 

\b'\ Quamvis egrcgia illis vita fuerit, & carens fraude, non hivtt 
fapientes — :Xon erant ingenia omnibus conrummata— Non enim dat 
natura virtutem ; ars eft, bonum fieri — Ignorantia rerum innocentes 
erant. . Muhum autem intcreft^ utrum peccare aliquis nolit^ an nef- 
ciat. . Deerat illis juftitia, deerat prudentia^ deerat temperantia & for- 
titudo. Omnibus his virtutibus habebat fimilia qua^dam nidis vita: 
virtus non contingit animo, nifi inftituto.& cdofto, & ad fummumafli- 
dua cogitatione perduflo. Ad hoc quidem, fed fine hoc nafcimur : & 
in optimis quoqae antcquam erudias, virtutia materia, non virtua eft-. 

SzN. Epift. 90. 

thcv 
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they are not caltivated with th6 litmoft ERIigence 
and Care, they will for ever remain in a dormant 
and inadive State. 

Does not this ConcefEon entirely demolifh the fine 
Fabric he had juft before ere£ted ? For furely Man* 
kind mud have been abfolutely incapable of living 
together in (bcial Harmony, whilft the Mind had li/t 
yet received fliat Gultivat?onrj which i^ recpfifite to 
unfold thofe latent Principles 6f Virtue f without 
which, it is^ impoflible that Numbers can live toge^ 
ther with any Sort of Comfort, or malntsffn any to** 
lerable Degree of Peace and Order. Cicero feerh^ 
clearly to be of this Opfhion ; for he derives all fo» 
cial Concord from thte Diftiplmc df PhilofopVy,' when 
he breaks out into a celebrated Rhapfbdy mpon c6b 
pleafing Reflexion [/J- 

If the Truth of Opihions, tti\ixnti PhHoeleji; VWre 
to be determined by Antiquity ; thofe, who maintain 
the Sentiments I am contending for, might at leaft 
go as high for their Authority,- as' their O^ofe/s^ 
The Lines I repeated from Ov'td feem to' be (Copied 
from Heftod ; who, as fomd affirm, wa^ coiltemtloi. 
rary with Homer* Though indeed; to traci thi^ No- 
tion of the Golden Age up to it's true Sburce, vit 
muft look for it in the Mofaical Account of the firft 

[/'] O vitae philofophia dux ! O virtutis indagatriX| expultrixque 
vitiorum ! Tu urbes peperifti ; tu diflipatos homines in focietatem vitae 
convocafti: tu e68 inter fe prini^ domiciliis, deinde' conjugnsj^ turn li- 
terarum et vocurn communiohe juhxifti': tti" inivehti'iic'leguni^ tu mzm 
gi(lra moruirt; & diTcipIihs fuifti ! 

CiCKRo Tufc. Difp. Aid. Veoet. p. 24Z> 
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State of the World, from whence it feems to be de- 
rived. But however, it is certain that the State of 
Nature, as defcribed by Hobbs^ and his folio wers^ 
could not have fubfifted long enough to be called a 
State, admitting it ever fubfifted at all. As it was 
nothing but a Scene of War, conqueft mufl either 
have foon introduced Subjedion ; or the Sons of 
Men muft have been totally extind. This [i] Lu^ 
trttius himfelf admits, and owns that Mankind muft 
neceflarily have perifhed under the Inconveniences of 
fuch a Situation. Now from hence, it (hould feem^ 
a ftrong Reafon might be drawn, to prove that this 
State of Nature is, at leaft, as vifionary as the Gol- 
den Age. For tell me, Sopbromus^ can it be fup* 
pofed with any Juftice to the Wifdom of the fupreme 
Being, that he placed Mankind originally in a Situ- 
ation, that muft neceflarily have defeated the Ends 
of their Creation, and utterly extirpated the whole 
Species from off the Face of the Earth ? 

. To argue, replied Sophromus^ againft the Reality 
of a Fad, from its Confequences, is hardly a fafe 
Method of inveftigating fpeculative Truths ; I mean^ 
where the Evidence is ftrong on the Side of the Fad ; 
and the Confequences are, at beft, but hypothetical. 
This at leaft you muft allow, that the Dodrinc I 
contend for, has many great and illuftrious Names 
on its Side. 

[A] GcQttt honanum jam turn foret omne petffflptom t 
Nee potaiflet Adhuc perdocere iiecla propago. 

Lociett lib* t. Ija» loss* 
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Not fo many, returned PhikcUs^ as might be pro* 
duced on the contrary [/]. The noble Moralift has 
oppofed it with that Senfe and Spirit, which fo emi- 
nently diftinguifh hb excellent Writings [m]. Mr. 
Locke indeed fpeaks of a State of Nature, in Contra- 
diftindion to civil Societies ; and fecms to think it 
might have exifted [»]• But then he reprefents it* 
not as a State of Licence and Diforder, but as fubje£t 
to the Laws of Reafon ; which, if I do not miftake» 
is the very thing which Ovid intended in his Defcrip- 
tlon of the Golden Age : For, no doubt, when the 
Poet fays. Men obferved the Rules of Right and Ja- 
ftice without Laws ; he muft mean, without thofe 
of civil Compact. 

That Mankind are naturally of an uniting focial 
Temper, is maintained by Grotius^ Puffendorff^ and 
many other great and learned Men. 

Now if their natural Sociability be once admitted; 
the State of Nature, as defcribed by Hobbs^ and 

{t\ Nihil eft tarn iUuftre, quam conjun^io inter homines homu 
gnin I ct ip(a caritas gtneris humani, quae nata a fatu, quo a pro. 
creatoribus naci deli^nturj ic tota domus coQJugio & ftirps conjuogi- 
tur, ferpfit fenfim foras cognationibus primum, turn aiEniUtibui^ de« 
iade amidtiia, poft vicinitatibus, turn civibus, Sec. 

Cicer, de Fin. lib. ▼. edit. Aid. p. ijg* 
■ Omnci inter (e naturali quadam benevolentia continentur 

Ibid De Legjbus. lib. i. p. 17^. 

Conftituendi verd juris ab ilia AimnDa iegecapiamus ex:'ruiujn j qu9 
ieculis omnibos ant^ nata eft« quam fcripta lex ulla, aut quJhii cmmcua 
civitas eftconftituta. Ibidem, Lt%. \v'\t\\tvw\:vQ. 

[m] lord SJbafteJhury. ^n^ Tic^iUit oi».OoN«ixvmt»x. 
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adopted by my Friend, muft neceilarily fall to Pieces; 
for moft certainly they are not compatible. Think 
' not then, Sophroniusy (to ufe the Words. of our 
ethic Poet) 

7bink not, in Natures State, Men bBndly trod; 
^be State of Nature nxias the Reign of God \o]. 

If Mankind, faid SophroniuSy had been originally 
formed with fuch an AfFe£tion for each other, as to 
be led from thence into AiTociations ; this endear-* 
ing Principle muft have prevented thofe bloody Vio- 
lences and fatal Quarrels, by which fuch Numbers 
of the Specif are conftanjtly diminifhed. But War 
feems to be one of thofe ftated Methods, that Provi- 
dence takes to remove the.Generations of Men from 
ofF the Face of the Earth ; that there may be room 
for others to take their Turn upon this Stage of Ex- 
iftenc^. And indeed, were the deftruSive Conten- 
tions, tha^ arife from Ambition and public Refent- 
ment, entirely to ceafe ; our Species alone would 
foon overftock the Globe, If therefore it had been 
the Creator's Pleafure to have formed us with a ftrong 
implanted Senfe of mutual Love; we may prefume, 
the Plan of Providence would have been very difffe- 
irent from that, which feems now to be eitablilhed. 

But fuppofe Men were originally framed with this 
amicable Difpofition, this Fondnefs for fecial luter- 
courfe ; yet, whatever was the Caufe, it is evident, 
they had fo far departed from their primaeval Virtue, 



[•1 ^^«** ^^^ ^^ ^**^* 
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that the Hiftories of every Country reprefent a Period, 
when its Inhabitants were as favage and unfocial as 
the State of Nature is defcribed. If you queftion the 
Credit of thefe Records ; you need go no farther for 
full Convidion, than our Northern lilands ; in many 
of which the Natives are as little acquainted with 
Order, Difcipline, and Juftice, or any of the Virtues 
of Humanity, as the very Brute Creation. This 
agrees exactly with the Defcriptions given us of other 
uncivilized People ftill fubfifting in the World. How 
then do thefe Virtues operate neceflarily upon Man- 
kind ? 

I muft confefs, replied PhilocUsf that I have fre- 
quently met with fuch Defcriptions ; but the Tefti- 
mony of the Authors never appeared to me fo clear, 
as to leave no room to call in queftion their Veracity. 
From the beft Information I have been able to ob- 
tain, I am led to believe there is no People upon 
Earth fo favage, as not to have formed fome kind of 
Society, fome Sort of Laws, however imperfe£t, to 
reftrain Violences, and punifh TranfgreiSons. It is 
abfolutely impoffible that Men could otherwifc have ^ 
fubfiftcd, fince the Time they fell from their primi- 
tive Innocence. 

But let me afk Sophronlus — ^Is not well-being agree- 
able to our Nature ? — " It muft be allowed.'* Tell 
me then, can that be obtained without Society ?— 
*' Undoubtedly not." Society therefore muft be na- 
tural to us. And if it be ; is there nothicv^^v^\sv 
lis, no impulfivc Principle lo e.^c\Xft ^vA V.'^^'i^ ^^ "^^ 
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tflbciate ? What think you of Pity and Compaffion ? 
the general Difltke of Solitude, and love of Company i 
Some Traces of them, at leaft, are found in Men of 
all Ages and Climates. What think you of the 
Powers and Capacities of Speech ? Why were they 
given us, if not to be exercifed f And bow can they 
be exercifed without Society ? It is evident too, that 
Nature has implanted in us the Principle of Juftice^ 
But for what Purpofe> if not for the Ufe of Society I 

It is plain therefore, in every View, that we are 
formed with a Love for our Species ; and confe- 
quently, with fecial Paffions* To confider Mankind 
in any other Light,' is, to degrade them even below 
the Beafis. What a defpicable Opinion muft that 
Man entertain of the Order of Beings, to whi(;h he 
belongs, what Regard for Virtue ! — 

Pardon me, good Philoclesy if I Cannot forbear in- 
terrupting you. Men of an elevated Spirit are con- 
ilantly exacting their Species to the Skies, and brand- 
ing all thofe, who talk more temperately on the Sub- 
ject, as Enemies to Virtue. But you greatly miftake 
me, if you imagine I have taken this Side of the 
Queftion with any Intention to weaken the Caufe of 
Morality. It is your Way to paint Mankind, as 
your generous Warmth inclines you to wifli they had 
been formed ; whilft Men of cooler Temper are con- 
tent to view Things as they really are, rather than as 
a falfe, though pleating Light may reprefent them* 
They find nothing to fupport thofe high Notions you 
entertain of the intrinlic Dignity of the Species, — no 

Pcinici^les 
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Principles in Mankind, which lead diredly and ne- 
ceflarily to combining Fellowfhips. Man, fay they^ 
was created frail and weak, fubjed to Wants, which 
in a fingle Capacity he could not fupply, and obnoxi- 
ous to Dangers, againft which his own unaffifted 
Arm was not a fufficient Defence. An Union of 
the Many was therefore formed, as a Remedy for 
the Imbecillity of feparate Individuals. Hence Ju« 
fiice arofe ; and the Rule of Right was afcertained 
and enforced, as a neceflary Means to maintain the 
Plan of focial Order. You aflert, that the Law of 
Equity is an original implanted Principle in the hu- 
man Breaft. But if I were inclined to difpute this 
Point wich you ; I might afk, what Occafion would 
there have been for fuch a Law, if Man had been 
framed with fo ardent an Affection towards his Spe- 
cies, as you contend for ? Where Love reigns in full 
Power, Property cannot be a Subjed of Contention. 
So far is ihe from doing Violence and Wrong, that 
Oie is ever tender of the Welfare and Intereft of the 
ObjeS beloved, and even laviih in her Munificence. 

I do not contend, faid PbilocleSy that the focial and 
kind Affedions are fo ftrong as to fubdue all the reft i 
>tft 6n]y that there are fuch Paffions in Mankind, in 
Conjun<9:ton with others. The Love of our Species 
cannot thcwfore be faid to fupcrfede the Love of 
Equity : On the contrary, they are entirely compa- 
tible with each other. Nor does it feem in the leaft 
to follow, that, if the Cafe be as I have flated it, 
nniverfal Peace and Juftice muft for ever prevail. 
For Man being liable to great Errors, not only from 
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the Mif-rule of his Paffions, but the Imperfedion of 
his Reafon, many Occafions of moral Evil muft ne- 
ceffmly arife, notwithftanding the focial AfFe£tions 
are allowed to exift in all the Strength, which I con- 
tend for. 

But had mutual AfFedlion, returned Sopbroniusy 
been only a leading Paffion in us ; or had it been 
equally balanced with Self-regard, all legal Reftraints 
had been entirely unneceflary, Man would have been 
in no Danger from the fecret Attempts of Fraud, or 
the bold Attacks of bare-faced OpprefEon : His whole 
Life would have been one continued Scene of Security 
and .Happinefs. But the Legiflators found his real 
State to be quite another Thing. If they did per- 
ceive that Nature had clearly dilated the Law of 
Equity ; yet Experience taught them, '* That the 
<< Admintftration of that Law was fo incompetently 
*' and irregularly executed, as to inflame rather than 
•' heal the Evils of the undifciplined State, whilft 
•' there was no common Arbiter to adjuft and enforce 
** its Operations [^j. 

Thefe are the Reafons, which induce me to be* 
lieve, that Dangers and Necefities gave Birth to the 
Plan of Government.' And when Society was eftab- 
liflied upon a proper Bafis, and equitable Laws had 
given Security to Mankind, the Community had full 
Experience of its happy EfFccSs. But as Particulars 
ftill felt many Wants, for which the public Combi- 
nations afforded no ReUef ; it was natiiral for them to 
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look ou^ for a Supply to this Deficiency. The moft 
obvious feems to be private Fellowfliips ; which by 
an Union of Hearts, and amicable Intercourfes, 
might procure Enjoyments, which do not refult from 
general Ailbciations; 

This I take to be the true Source of Friendfhip : 
Nor does it appear to me any Derogation to the 
Lovelinpfs of the AfFedion. For, what but the Im- 
becillity of our Frame gives Rife to that Paffion, 
which is looked upon as the moft amiable belonging 
to our Nature ? Had the Firmnefs of our Minds been 
greater, our Compaffion had certainly been lefs. For 
it is ever found, that as the fofteft Metals are mod: 
eafily difiblved ; fo the tendered Minds fooneft melt 
into Pity. This, perhaps, is the Reafon, why that 
Sex, whofe Charaderiftic is, by no means. Strength^ 
are moft liable to the ImprefEons of this affli£ling 
Faffion. 

• 

Pity, returned PhtlocUs^ can hardly be faid to flow 
from Weaknefs in the fame Senfe that you fuppofe 
fecial AfleSion to do : In the latter, Weaknefs is 
the Attribute of that Subjeft, from whence the Af- 
fe£lion is fuppofed to proceed ; Men united, becaufe 
they found themfelves too weak to fubiift in a feparate 
State : — But in the former, Weaknefs can only be 
the Attribute of that Subjeft, on which the Paffion 
is fuppofed to operate. It is not the Weaknefs of 
the diftreffed Objed, but of him who beholds it^ 
which produces the fympathizing Sorrow • Ite^at^i^- 
Yity therefore cannot give Rife lo fod^Xlu^Mx-aSc^^^^; 
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in the fame Waj. you imagine it doearto Compaffion* 
The only Inference, that can fairly be drawn from 
your Argument, feems to be, that the Tenderneft 
of Senfations, or Weaknefs (if you will call it fo) 
is the Means whereby the Paffion operates upon any 
SubjeS : But it does not therefore follow, that it is 
the Fountain of the Paffion ; or that it is grounded 
on no other Principle in Nature. For why (hould 
Sophnnius afcribe this Sufceptibility of Compaffion, 
to a Weaknefs of Mind ? Is it not far more reafon- 
able to derive it from the quick Feeling of the Sen- 
timents of Humanity, and the fudden Exertion of 
generous Sympathy ? Examine the Condition of your 
own Breaft under a lively Senfe of Pity ; and tell me 
whether you do not always find, that it gives you an 
exalted Idea of the Generofity of your Temper, 
when it is touched in this kind and benevolent Way ? 
And though it may, perhaps, draw Tears from your 
Eyes ; yet they are the Tears of manly AfFe^on, 
and not the Meltings of weak Effeminacy. For 
llirely, Spphronius^ there can be no Weaknefs in 
Compaffion, purely and abftra<5tedly conlidered ; fince 
the nobleft Souls are open to the firongeft Impreffi- 
ons of this Kind. Honur^ who had a complete 
Infight into Human Nature, and fo well underftood 
what it was that gave the finiihing Excellence to a 
Character, reprefents the Hero of his Poem, the 
great Jcbillis himfelf, melting into Pity at the Mi- 
feries of a venerable aged Monarch, on his Knees 
begging him to reftore the Body of his Son Hfifar. 
Nay, he not only makes him relent, but even endea- 
^our to aiTuage the Sorto^n ^t x^ u\^^Vl ^vovca^ 



^^ 
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with the moft tender, as well as rational, Confola- 
tions [jj. Pity then, in the Eftimation of this j\idi- 
Cioiis Poet, who was always true to Nature, is per- 
fedly compatible with an elevated and fublime Spi- 
rit. Nay, is it not an Attribute afcribed even to the ^ 
Deity himfelf? How then can it be derived from fo 
mean an Original ? It is, indeed, a Softnefs, but not 
(as you call it) an Imbecillity of Heart. Juvenal^ I 
remember, fomewhere extols it as the beft and moft 
lovely Paffion belonging to human Nature, and the 
diftinguiihing Chara£teriftic of our Species [rj« 

Oixletput taroXiOy ti xatpi^f tsrohtov n yipetov* 

'* From the high Throne divine Achilles rofc : 
** .The rev'rend Monarch by the Hand he rais'd j 
** On his white Beard and Form majeftic gaz'd, 
** Not unrelenting. Then ferene began 
** With Words to Tooth the miserable Man. 

Ilia^ xxiv. Pope's Tranfl, 
"rticre is not, as Mr. Pope obferves, a ihore beautiful PafTage than 
this, in the whole Iliad. Homer, to fhew that AchtUes was not a mere 
Soldier, here draws him as a Perfon of excellent Senfe, and found Rea- 
fon. And it was a Piece of great Judgment thus to defcribe him : for 
the Reader would have retained but a very indifferent O^-inion of him, 
if he had had no Qualification, but mere Strength. It alfo fhews the 
Art of the Poet, thus to defer this Part of his Charafter to the Con- 
clufion of the Poem : By thefe Means, he fixfes an Idea of his Great- 
nefs upon our Minds, and makes his Hero go off the Stage with Ap- 
plaud, 

Pope's Hdmer, B. xxiv. p. i68. ed. 1736. 
[r] ** I f i Molliflima corda 

'* Humano generi dare fe natura fatetur, 

*^ Quae lachrymas dedit. Ha?c noflri pars optima fenfds, 

** I. Se^^^t Vioc n»^ 

'' A gregc mutorum." ^N^'&.'^^^^'^'^-y • 

Vol. J. Y ^^^ 
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Vou muft be fenfiblcy returned Sopbronims^ tha^ 
whatever Notion the Poet might advance to flatter 
Mankind, or beautify his Compofition ; yet the Ge- 
nerality of the Ancients derived Pity from no higher 
a Source than that, which I have affigned. Semca 
calls it the Fault of a poor pufillanimous Spirit ; and 
affirms, that the bafeft Tempers are moft fufceptible 
of this Paffion. The wife and good, fays he, will not 
pity, but he will relieve ; bu the will run to the Aid 
of the diftrefled. So far is he from dropping a fympa* 
thizing Tear with the unhappy ; that he is not moved 
even by his own Calamities, but, like a folid Rocky 
reverberates the Storm, and ftands fecure [ij» 

But how does it appear, faid Philocles^ that Pity 
has the fame Idea in our Language, which Miferu 
cordia had in the Rx)man ? Perhaps this might mean 
a fenfelefs effeminate Confternation, that feizes weak 
Minds on the Profped of any thing difaftrous, and 
deprives them of the Capacity to relieve the Miferj 
they behold. 

** Companion proper to Mankind appears $ 

*' Which Nature witnefs'd when fhe gave ut Tcari,'^ 

•Tis this, the nohleft Paffion of the Mind, 

Exalts our Race above the brutal Kind, 

\i\ Clementiam, manfuetudinemque omnea boni prxfbrbunt : nuTe^ 
rJcordiam autem vitabunt: eft enim vitium pufilli animi ad fpedem 
malorum alienorum fuccidentis. Itaque peffimo cuique familiariffima 
eft. Anus ic mulierculae funt, quae, &c. . Ergo noQ miicrebitur 

fapiens, fed fuccurret, fed proderit. . Ne in fuis quidem acddet ca« 

hmitatibus, fed omnem fortunae iram reverberabit, & ante fe franget. 
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There is a Paffage in the Author I juft now men- 
tioned, returned Sophronius^ which makes it evidenty 
that he underftood by Mifericordia^ the very fame 
Thing, which we do by the Word Fity. [/] He 
tells us, << that a wife Man will look upon a Beggar 
•* labouring under all the DiftrefTes of Poverty and 
^' Infirmities of old Age, with a Countenance unal- 
•• tered, and his Heart unmoved at the Sight of the 
** Calamity.'* From hence it is plain, that, in the 
Judgment of this Philofopher, it waS a Weaknefs, to 
be moved and difturbed with the Mifery of another. 

Cicero is alfo clearly of the fame Opinion, as may 
be proved from feveral PalTages in his philofophical 
Works [«]. And though, in fome of thofe Places* ' 
he is giving us the Sentiments of the Stoics } yet he 
does not hefitate to approve of their Opinion [;^]. 
Nay, the very Definition, which both he and Seneca 
give of Pity, is — " A Diforder of the Mind arifing 
** from the View of another Perfon's Mifefy [ y]. 

[t\ Vultum quidem non dcjiciet, non animum, ob serufcantis alicu- 
jus aridam ac pannofam maciexn^ & innixam baculo fene£faitem. ■ 

Sed omnibus digais proderit, & deonim more^ calaroitofos propitius re- 
fpiciet. Sen£CA. Ibid, 

[a] Videamus quanta fint, qaas a philofophia rented ia animorum 
xnorbis adhibeantur —— .variae funt curationes ; alia invidenti, alia roife* 
rant:^ Cicero^ Tufc. Difp. lib. ]V. p. 23 t. edit. Aid. Man, & pafHiD* 

[»J Sententiis tamen utendum eft eorum (viz. Stoicorum) qui maxi* 
me fortiy Sc, ut ita dicam, virili utuntur ratione. Ibid* 

[y\ Miiericordia eft xgritudo aQimi ex alienis rebus adverlis. Ibidem* 
And that by sgritudo he meant a Diforder or wrong State of Mind, 
is plain from another Paflage, where he fays— -^"^\.>ajJkSi t^^ -a^sasiv^ 
advcrfanre nttioue. contraftio. IVvi. %\%. 
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Little therefore, good Philocles^ will a poetical 
Quotation avail, to afcertain the Sentiments of the 
Ancients ; which furely are to be drawn from the 
fober Difcourfes of their Philofophers, rather than 
the Raptures and ViQons of their Poets. 

Bi\t you fend me likewife to the human Breaft for 
ConviSion in this Point. Why there it is, that I 
find my Sentiments confirmed. When I behold hu- 
man Calamities, I perceive all my Faculties over- 
powered at the afflifting Sight. The Vigour of my 
Mind fails ; and I yield, as it were with Relu£lance, 
to fome fuperior Force. Men of a more refined 
Frame, who entertain exalted Notions of the Digni- 
ty of Man's Nature, may flatter themfelves, that, in 
fuch a Situation, they feel a Confcloufnefs of gene- 
rous Excellence : But as to myfelf, I cannot triumph 
in imaginary Greatnefs of Soul, againft the clear Con- 
viftion of my Senfes. I freely confefs, that it is no- 
thing but the Weaknefs of my Mind, to which I can 
afcribe the fudden EfFeds, which an ObjeS of Mi- 
fery raifes in my Breaft. 

But think not, therefore, that this is any Deroga- 
tion to the Wifdom of the Creator. On the contra- 
ry, it feems a wife Defign, to have formed us with 
this Imbecillity, that we might be rouzed by a quicker 
Impulfe than that of Reafon, and forced to give fpee- 
• 

Alirerjcordia eft sgritudo ob alienarum ffliferiarum fpeciem^ aut trif- 
tii exdlieais malis contra^a« iE^'itudo«uXtmm(«^\ts&AmNvramBoa 
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dy Relief, that we might as fpeedily eafe ourfelves ot 
the Anxiety raifed in us at the Sight of Diftrefs. . 
Thus do our very Frailties and Imperfedions lead us 
to Benevolence, and draw us into public and private 
Fellowfliips. Let not then Philocks imagine, that I 
am endeavouring to depreciate either the one or the 
other, when I fay they are derived from Weaknefs 
and Neceffity, 

That the former could not arife from Afleftion to 
the Species, feems evident, from the fmall Degree of 
it, which was ever found in the World, and from the 
Animofities and Contentions, neceiTarily attending 
the Self appetites under no legal Reftraints : And as 
to the latter, whilft Men Ifed no Protedion and Se- 
curity from Laws, Self-prefervation muft have been 
the only Objeft of their Attention and Care. But 
how was it poflible, in fuch a fituation, for the undif- 
ciplined Mind to exert her Faculties, and plan a 
Scheme of private Aflbciation, before a public was 
eftabliflied ; from whence alone (he could derive that 
Leifure and Safety, which were recjuifite to form the 
more diftant Scheme i 

I can by no Means allow, returned Pbihclesy that 
the Self-appetites were under no Reftraint, even fup- 
pofing a Time, when civil Compadts were not as yet 
eftabliflied. If Self-affe6lion pleads one Way, Be- 
nevolence (a Paffion equally belonging to our Frame) 
pleads as ftrongly the other : and the latter can no 
more be fuppreflld than iVve io\n\^t^ >«v^^>^\. ^^vjs^ 
Violence to Nature, ^ 
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But fee the Force of Truth ! whilft you would re- 
prefent your Species under difadvantageous Charac- 
ters, you were inftrnfibly led into an Argument^ 
which demonftrates Benevolence to be the original 
Growth of Man's Heart, and wh^t muft confequent- 
ly have drawn him irtto Society. Pity, you have al- 
lowed, is a natural Paffion. And what is Pity, bc<t 
Love foftened by ^ Degree of Sorrow, the Meltings 
of a benevolent Heart ? This then was the generous 
Sympathy, which knit Mankind together, and blend- 
ed them in one common Intereft. From hence thei^ 
it appears, that, if Nature did not dire6Uy di£late 
AflTociations to the human Kind, £he yet gave them; 
fuch preparative Faculties, as drew them, by Degrees, 
into national Brotherhoods. In this View, " £he 
<< feems to have treated us as a Painter does his Dif- 
*' ciples^ to whom he commits fome rude Sketches 
*« and Out- lines ; which they themfelves are to cor 
«' lor and complete [2].*' 

The Paffion of Pity is then a full Proof, that Men 
, have naturally a Love for their Species, however it 
may be checked or ftifled by fome Counter-inclina- 
tion; which, it cannot be denied, is too often the 
Cafe. Senfible of this Truth, the Legiflators took 
infinite Pains, and called forth all their Skill, to rouze 

[«] Ut Phidias poteft a primo inftituere fignusn, idque perficere ; 
poteA ab alio inchoatum accipere 8c abfolvere : Huic eft fapientia iimi- 
J/s, Nonenim ipCz genuit hommemt fed &cctYvt\iax>\TVvcA.V^<ttKtamt 
itanc ergo intueDS, debet inftitutum \\\wA, ^^u^t^ ^^xitti^ i^l<;!^^nx«. 
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the dormant Paffion. This Teems to be the conceaU 
ed Meaning of what the Poets tell us concerning Or" 
fheus and his Lyre. 

Thus, in every View, it feems evident, that it was 
AiFedion for the Species, which drew Men into So- 
ciety $ and that, without it, they never did, and ne- 
ver can fubfift. For could Nature intend to prefei ve 
and propagate the Species, and not maintain Fellow- 
fhip and mutual AfFe£lion f Whence arifes that flri£k 
Agreement between the Sexes, in the Care of their 
growing Offspring, but from Love ? And can you 
flop here? How (as I remember Lord Shaft/bury 
clofely puts the Queftion) " How fliould Man break 
♦* off from this Society, if once begun? And that it 
H began thus, and grew into an Houfbold, is an in- 
♦* conteftable Faft. And muft not this Houftold 
«* have foon grown into a Tribe ? that Tribe into a 
♦< Nation V 

Here Pbikcki paufed — when, looking ftedfaflly 
on his Friend — O Sopbronius^ faid he, is it poffible 
you can, in good Earneft, contend againft the Reali- 
ty of the kind and generous AiFedions ? Is it poffible 
you cannot difcover a moral Attradion in our I^a- 
tures, which unites Mankind to each other, previous 
to all Confiderations of Intereft or Convenience \ 

But I have long fufpefled, that we are drawn into 
Opinions from our conftitutional Propenfities, as the 
Stream follows the feveral D^cYwVCvt.'^ dl ^^Q»\^v>s\^^ 
through which it flows. Som^t\vvti<j^, ^^t^jJ^-^^^ ^ 
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Kind may have given a B^afs to my Friend's. Senti- 
ments, and turned them afide from that Scheme he is 
oppofing. But I will not defpair of reconciling you 
to nK)re favorable Thoughts of the human Kind. No 
Meth{^d leems more probable to effed this,^ than a 
Contemplation of Nature in thefe her vifible Opera- 
tions. From her (it is confeiTed) the deilgning and 
imitative Arts derive all their Energy and Grace* 
And yet Ihe herfelf, it feems, (helplefs Parent!) is 
deiliiute of all thofe Charms and Delicacies, ihe coi^- 
feis on her acknowledged Ofispring I But — - 

It is very poffible, interrupted Sophronius^ that the 
Opinions of Mankind may be influenced by their 
Tempers. The Frui^, no Doubt, will partake of 
the Nature of the Soil. But Philocks fcould remem- 
ber, that the fame Obfervation will ferve to explain 
the Rife of his Sentiments, no lefs th^n mine. I am, 
however, very willing to confefs, that I am always 
afhamed of being pleafed, where I cannot afligri the 
Caufej and am extremely apt to fufpeft my Judg- 
ment concerning any Objeft, that moves my Paf- 
fion. For this Reafon, I fliould hardly fend my Dif- 
ciple to the School of Arts (for there, Philocks y you 
feenied to be pointing) for his Inftrudtion in the 
Truth of ft^vere Philofophy. A good Pifture, a well- 
executed Statue, or a fine Style, give 9ie (fo far as 
I am able to difcover clearly their refpeftive Beauties) 
fome Degree pf Pleafure. But when the prpfefled 
Admirers, the Connoifleurs in thefe feveral Arts, talk 
oi their nam clefs Graces, their certain inexplicable 
Ue/icacies, and Iknow rLOiv^\vaXQ^t''^^tw^'^^\i»&^ 



^^ 
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of which they themfelves do not pretend to explain 
the Meaning; there, I con&fs, I am left behind, an4 
referve my Rapture, till I receive my Convidtion. 

For tell me, PhilocleSy what is this Delicacy^ ci^ 
ther in the Arts or Conduit of Life, which you are ' 
conftantly extolling in fuch high Strains, and with 
fuch an Air of Earneftnefs, as if you were perfuaded 
that there is fomethingin it real and fubfiantialf 

Philodes was going to reply ; when a Servant inr 
formed them that Supper was upon the Table. How- 
ever, in their Way to the Houfe, he took Occafion, 
from the beautiful Scenes they pafled, to throw out 
fome general Reflexions in Support of his favourite 
Doctrine : for he was determined to omit no Oppor- 
tunity of drawing his Friend into the Love and Study 
of Refinement ; the Difregard to which Accomplifh. 
ment, he looked upon as the chief Deficiency in the 
phara£ier of Sophronius. 



\i\KVQ^Q*^:^^ 
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AS Sophroniui is an early rifer, he was amuitng 
himfelf in the Library, before Philodes wa$ 
yet ftirring. But his Friend, perceiving it 
now pay, foon followed him thither, being unwitr 
ling to lofe any Opportunity of enjoying a Converfa- 
tion, in which he found himfelf often inftrudtedj and 
^Iways eptertfiined* 

How happy (faid PbihcUs entering the Room) how 
happy would it be for the fafhionable World, were 
they as well acquainted ^' with this fweet Hour of 
^' Prime,'' as you, SophroniuSy are, who feldom fuf- 
fer the Sun to rife upon you in Bed \ 

Rather, replied Scphronius^ how much happier 
would it be for the World in general, would certain 
a£tive Spirits be perfuaded to flumber Life away ! 
fince they wake but to purfue their Ambition, or 
vent their Impertinences, and rife only to embroil or 
miflead Mankind. 

Undoubtedly, faid Phthdeiy \t tawq ^^ ^^^^% 
ip^bofc Aaiom fill our Hiftoi\es> oi ^Yv^Sa'^V^^'^'" , 
4 
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tions fwell our Libraries, had paiTed their whole Lives 
in profound Sleep ; the World would have been ob- 
liged to them for their Repofe, but can only now la- 
ipent that they were ever aw^ke. 

I was reading the other Day (continued he) a 
Treatifc upon Bees : The ingenious Author, fpeak- 
ing^of the dormant State of Infe£ls, mentions an Ex- 
periment he had made, of extending that Period of 
their Exiftence far beyond its ufual Duration, even 
to feme Years. If this Philofopher could fo improve 
bis Experiment, as to make it applicable to his own 
Species, might not the Difcovery be turned to very 
fijigular Advantage ? 

For my own Part, returned SophroniuSy were I 
Matter of fuch a Secret, I would rather apply it to 
the millaken Spcc.i^Vt.ii:, than the falfly ambitious* 
The Sons of Furbuknce can only affeft their unfor- 
tunate Contemporaries ; and the Mifchief they do, 
generally ends with their Lives. But the Puzzlers 
and Perverters'of Truth and Science are perniciouS| 
perhaps, to fevera) Generations, and diftixrb the Re- 
pofe of the World, many Ages after they themfelves 
are removed out of it, f he firft EiTay, I would 
make of my foporific Art in the literary World, 
Ihould be upon the Critics, a Tribe of Mortals, in 
the Republic of Letters, more fubverfivc of its Peace 
and Intereft, than 

Hold, good Sophronius ! I doubt, your Cenfi^rc is 
aiow gromng too &cncia\% ?>om^ V^w ^^^ ^^^>^^?!^^ 
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Spirits, I confefs, have brought a Reproach upon thfe 
Name of Critic; but the Art in Ufelt certainly de- 
ferves Efteem. No Man can poffefs that Talent itl 
its true Extent, or exercife it to full Advantage, with* 
out being Mafter of fomething much more valuable 
than AriJlotU or Longinus can teach him. He muft 
have a certain quick Feeling of Delicacy in Arts and 
Manners ; which no Rules will ever be able to im- 
part, where Nature has denied. 

Hardly, Philocks^ will you be able to bring me 
over to more favourable Sentiments of this Critic- 
fcience, by making Delicacy a neceffary Ingredient. 
For by all that I could ever difcover of the true Ef- 
fence of that Quality, as it is applied either to the 
Operations of Art, or the Condu(ft of Manners, it 
owes its whole Exiftence entirely to Fancy ; and 
when I hear a Man recommended as a Critic of great 
Delicacy, I immediately conclude him a Perfon of 
high Enthufiafm. 

Do you really think then, SophroniuSy that Deli- 
cacy, whether confidered as a Faculty of the Mind, 
or as an Effeft of Art, is nothing more than the 
Raptures of warm Imagination, entirely unfupported 
by any Principles of Reafon? - 

I will not venture to pronounce, anfv^ered Sophro^ 
ftiusj of the Clearnefs of other Men's Ideas ; jid, 
perhaps, the nice Refiners in Tafte and Genius may 
have Conceptions, to which common L^itv^-ji^ ^-axc- 
jjot fupply adequate Terms. Bui ot \!tvv&\ ^rcvS.Nx\«.\ 
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whenever tbey talk upon the Subjed ; either they re- 
folve Delicacy into a certain Je ne ffai quoi^ or elfc 
explain it in io vague and unprecife a Manner, as to 
leave the Matter abfolutely undetermined, to a Mind 
that cannot embrace any Principle, but what it clearly 
apprehends. 

However loofely, replied PbihcUs^ this Term may 
have been ufed heretofore in our Language; or how 
much foever it is fometimcs depreciated by a miftaken 
Application both in Writings and Converfation ; yet 
with the moft approved Authors amongft us, it feems 
now to have obtained a determinate Meaning, and 
is always mentioned by them as an high Quality, and 
the finifliing Excellence of Compofition and Manners* 

As no Man, Philocles^ is more clear in his Con- 
ceptions than yourfelf; poffibly I may receive that 
Satisfaction from you, which I have in vain fought 
for elfewhere. Tell me then, I intreat you, where- 
in this Quality, according to your Notion, confifls. 

Delicacy, replied PhilocleSy is good Senfe $ but 
good Senfe refined ; which produces an inviolable 
Attachment to Decorum, and Sandity as well as 
Elegance of Manners, with a clear Dtfcernment and 
warm Senfibility of whatever is pure, regular, and 
polite ; and, at the fame Time, an Abhorrence of 
whatever is grofs, ruftic, or impure, of unnatural, 
effeminate, and over-wrought Ornaments of every 
Kind. It is, in (hort, the graceful and the beautiful 
added to the juft and iVv^ ^qo&* 
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According to this Account, faid Sophroniusy Deli- 
cacy feems to be exa£Uy the fame Thing, that Ur* 
banity was among l)ie Romans. 

When that illuftrious People, anfwered Philocks^ 
had fpread their military Fame over the World, and 
fubdued all the Nations around ; they then turned 
their Attention to the Embellifhments of Life. Their 
Succefs was equal to the Vigour of their Attempts | 
and they foon learned to poli(h their Language, re« 
fine their Pronunciation, cultivate Humanity, and 
adorn their Manners. A Lalius and a Scipio [^ j 
arofe, and tranfplanted liberal Wit from Greece i 
which afterwards grew and profpered with a Bloom 
and Vigour fcarce inferior to what it drew from its 
native SoiU 

Rome was now become the Seat of Elegance, as 
well as Empire : nor were her Eagles more dreaded^ 
than her Refinement was admired. The Attainment 
of thefe Accompliihments, they ftyled Urbanity ; as 
they were the peculiar Chara£teriftics of the diftin- 
guiihed Inhabitants of this imperial City. 

This I take to be the genuine Acceptation of that 
Word amongft the ancient Romans. It feems to have 

[a\ Scipio tarn elegans liberalium artium omnifque do^binx et auc. 
tor et admirator fuit, ut Polybium Panaetiumque prxcellentes ingenio 
▼iros domi militiasque fecum habuerit. Neque quifquam hoc Scipione 
degantius intervalla negotiorum otio disjtmxit^ femperque inter anna ac 
ftudia verfatus, aut corpus pericttlis, auXvaxroim^v^d^vcC\<&«x«c^N^« 
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been confined to the Qualities I haVe mentioned, and 
never applied to the fine Arts, as Delicacy is with us, 
and therefore differs from it only, as a Part froin the 
whole. 

To admit for the prefent, faid Sophronius, that all 
thofe Ideas are juftly comprehended Under the Word 
Delicacy^ which you have collected in your Defcrip- 
tion — Yet by what Criterion is this Property in any 
SubjeS to be tried ? In that Operation of the Facul- 
ties, which we call Reafontng^ the Mind examines 
the Objedls, as they ftand in Reality : ahd for our 
DirecS^ion, there is always a Standard in the Nature 
of Things. But is this the Cafe with regard to what 
Connoifleurs call Amiable or Delicate ? Beauty and 
Pleafure are nothing but an Agreement between the 
Objeft and the Faculty. What .then can determine 
a Man's Approbation or Diflilce in thefe Points, but 
the peculiar Caft of his Mind f 

Though it fliould not be poifible, anfwered jPA/A- 
cles^ precifely to fix the Criterion you are enquiring ' 
after j yet would it not neceffarily follow, that there 
is abfolutely no fuch Thing ? Several Inftances might 
be mentioned, wherein the Mind has, undoubtedly, 
a certain fixed Rule by which it judges; when, ne- 
verthelefs, it is not able to explain pofitively, in what 
that Rule confifts. 

Will not a true Judge in Painting, who has bceri 

long con verfant among the noble Remains of that 

charming Art, be able to dvftAivgiv^ ^.Co^^ Ixwci'ww 
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Original ? And would not you, Sophronius, venture 
to give ypur Teftimony, in a Court of Juftice, to 
your Friend's Hand-writing? And yet, were you, 
or the Connoifleur I juft now mentioned, to be afked 

by what Criterion you were able to determine fo af- 

" . , ^^^ ■••■111- 

furedly in the refpeiSive Cafes before you j neither of 
you, moft certainly,would be capable of afcertaining, to 
the Satisfaction of the Enquirer, that Standard in your 
Mind, by which you formed your feveral Judgments. 

But the Standard, by which we are to be guided In 
the Affair of Delicacy^ is no doubtful or chimerical 

• • « • ' • ■ 

Notion : it has a real and fure Foundation. 

Nature, has implanted in us an internal ^enfe; 
which giyes us a juft Perception of the Relation be- 
tween our Faculties of apprehending, and the Objefts 
prefented to them. We are framed in fuch a Man- 
ner, that fome Aftions, Ideas, or Forms, which oc- 
cur to us, as necelTarily excite Satisfaction and De- 
light, as others create Diftafte and Averfion. When 
we look upon a beautiful Pi£i&re, the Mind imme- 
diately recurs to Nature ; and finding a certain Agree- 
ment between its pwn Ideas of Beauty, and the Re- , 
prefentation which ftands before us, it inftantly ac- 
knowledges the fimilar Graces, and recogniz^ies the 
true and' proper Standard. 

The Criterion then of Delicacy in any A<3ion or 
Compofition, is the fure Feeling and Confcioufnefs of 
its Conformity to a like natural Senfation wlthv^^^'* 
operating nece/Jarily on the 1^1av\4> \!t^^ n^\^ X^eS^^ccfi^ 

Vol. I. Z ^'^^^ 
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that the kindred Forms or Ideas are exhibited to us. 
This Senfe and Tafte of Beauty may. Indeed, like all 
our other Faculties, be greatly improved by Difci- 
pline and Exercife ; as on the contrary, for want of 
them, it may be much impaired, fiut ftiU» it is evi- 
dent, that this difcerning Power is born with us, and 
is as certain a Principle, as any belonging to our Na- 
ture. For do we not fee, that even Infants are de- 
lighted with the firft View of a round Ball, and pre- 
fer it to a le& regular Figure ? The untaught Mind 
dlfcovers a Sympathy between the Ideas and Obje£b, 
and eafily diftingui(hes the fair and fhapely, from the 
irregular and deformed. 

Hardly, faid Sophronius^ can thi^ internal Senfe be 
looked upon as a fure Criterion j fince Men's Noti- 
ons are fo widely different, that what raifes the Idea 
of Beauty in one, may have a contrary £ffe£i upon 
another. 

This kind of Objeflion, returned Pinhcksj may 
be urged with equal Force againft the Evidence even 
of mathematical Demonftration. Thouffh the Phi- 
lofopher has evinced the Truth of a Propofition by 
the moft infallible Deductions of Reafoningj yet 
there may be feme particular Minds, which, either 
through a Weaknefs of their Faculfies, or the Inter- 
vention of wrong Ideas, cannot feel the Force of his 
Concluifions. But this, you know, is no Argument 
againft the Truth and Certainty of the Reafoning : 
The Demonftration is no kfe dtav^ though not ap- 
prehended by every Indmiuil. \x. va \)ftfc \wj S»gx«. 
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in our prefent Enquiry. It cannot, with any Shew 
of Reafbn, be inferred, that there is no fuch Thing 
as Beauty, or no Criterion to afcertain it, becaufe 
fome particular Minds do not feel the one, or appre- 
hend the,40ther. If a Difpute arife, we appeal to 
Nature and the common Feelings of Mankind, and 
do not heiitate to affirm, that, what appears beauti- 
ful to one, will generally do fo to another ; if his Fa- 
culties are right, and his Attention fair and impartial. 

• ' ■ - , 

Who ever denied the Beauty of the Venus de Me-- 
diets ? Or does any Man fay, there is not a diftin- 
guiflied Delicacy in the Works ' of thofe inimitable 
Artifts, Raphael and Guido ? Some Conoifleurs may, 
it is true, give the Preference to the fofmer ; and 
fome, perhaps, be more charmed with the latter \ or 
they may differ in the Degree of Merit to be afcribed 
to this vr that Particular Performance \ but ftill they 
all agree that Grace and Elegance are the Charadle. 
fifties of both thefe Mailers. This is a Point, which 
never has been, and never will be contefted. And 
whence can this univerfal Confent arife, but from 
fomething certain and uniform in Nature ? From 
whence, hut that inward Senfe common to Mankind, 
which operates with the fame EiHcacy upon the Ge* 
nerality of the Species ? 

Nor is this true with refpCiSl to the imitative Arts 
only 5 but it is equally applicable to every Object 
that prefents itfelf to us. 

Look yonder ! (faid he, pwt^^vv^^vo •j.N'veH w. "S**^ 
names) what a bcauufu\ Ytot'^et \\^% >afe\wt^««^' 
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Behold the geiltle Glidings of that lovely River ! 
See how he winds his full Stream in pleafing Mean- 
ders, fteering his majeftic Courfe through verdant 
Meads, and diftributing Wealth and PleafuFC, as he 
flows along! Obferve the numerous ViUa$ which 
adorn his Banks, and are adorned by him !■ ■■ AU» 
that have ever beheld this Scene of Delight, agree m 
admiring its Charms, and acknowledge that the deli* 
cate Ideas here raifed in their Minds, are perfe&ly 
correfpondent to their natural Senfe of Lovelinefs and 
Grace. 

Nature then is the Standard and Afcertainer of 
Delicacy, To her Tribunal the Defenders of Beauty 
make their Appeal; t& her Sentence they finally ftib- 
mit their Caufe. 

The great Matters of Crrticifm have, indeed, upon 
very juft Grounds, been efteemed by all improved 
Nations, as proper Regulators of Tafte ; and there- 
fore a Deference is due to their known Rules and 
eftabliflied Meafurcs, But this Difference is not 
founded on the Authority of their Names, but on the 
Juftnefs of their Obfervations and Reafonings. And 
on this Account they have ever been looked upon as 
infallible Guides, to prevent the Mind from deviating 
out of the plain Paths of Nature. 

Granting, returned SophronwSy that you have 

pointed out a proper Standard for the Trial of Beauty 

in !he ijijitative Arts ; will the fame Rule ferve for 

/^z JJelicacy of Good-breeding ? T¥v^ fe^m^ Xo ^^t^^^A 
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-enoiidy mpon prevailing Cuftoms^ which are of fo un- 
fettled a Naflturc, that they are ever varying with the 
Oomipleicion of Times aad Climates. What is looked 
upon as palhe in one Age or Country, is, you are 
lenliblej Jdfteemed the Reverfe in another. How then 
•cxn there he 4iny ietftled Principle, todire£t our Jtidg- 
•loeift cdncerning a Thing (o vague and tnconftam ? 

That Part of good Manners, xeplied PiiUchij to 
which you here allude, relates only, I fuppofe, to cer- 
tain Forms and Ceremonies. And as far as thefe are 
abfblutely indifferent in themfelves, and have no other 
Value but what they derive from the faihionab e 
World; to that Standard alone (wavering and uncer- 
tain as k k) (we muft be content to refer ourfelves in 
tim Cafe, ffiut yet furely there are many exterior Ob- 
fervances and Fosms of Behaviour, in which we may 
clearly diicover a Comelinefs or Inelegance, that arifcs 
manifeftl^' from a Conformity or Unluitablenefs to the 
Nature of Things, to common Senfe, and an inbred 
feeling of Dtcdrum. If thj? were otherwife ; on» 
iwhat Principle do we claim a Right to draw Compa. 
rifons between the Politeneis of different Countries, 
and give the Ufages and Cuftoms of one, the Prefe- 
rence to thofe of another ? 

But however this maybe; yet the more effentfal 
V oiniB oi Dtlicacy in Manmn arc clearly afcertained 
by our internal Senfc, and are therefore invariably 
the fame in every Age and every Climate. 

Suppofe a Man, for lnft;!iuce^ \.o V^ ^^v£>^s;^^^ 
WsFi-iciid to do him a ?c>oAOfii«^ o^V^^'^^!^^ 

X 3 "^-^^^ 
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fiftance in Diftrefs. After great Importunity he yields 
to his Entreaties, but with fuch a fullen Air, and re- 
ludant Countenance, ' as muft offend even the Re- 
ceiver. — Who virould not feel the Odioufnefs of 
granting a Requeft with fuch Circumftances of In- 
deciency ? Suppoie another Man conferring a Favour 
with fuch a pleafmg Chearfulnefs and humane A4* 
drefs^ as makes the Giver appear to be the Perfon 
obliged-^In this Cafe, it is impoffible for any, but 
the moft brutal and degenerate, not to be fenfible of 
the Comelinefs of fuch a Demeanor, and applaud this 
amiable Manner of heightening the Value of a gene- 
rous A£tion. 

In fuch Points of Behaviour then as thefe, which 
are the moft material Parts of Good-breeding, we 
have the fame Rule to form our Judgments, as in the 
imitative Arts. They depend not on the Caprice of 
Fafhion, or the varying Complexion of Times and 
Climates ^ but are founded on that internal Senfe of 
Decorum^ that univprfal Humanity, comq(lon and 
natural to all Mankind ; which is the Ground of our 
Love and Hatred, the Guide of our Approbation and 
Diflike. 

If we proceed farther, and extend our Enquiries 
to Things, of higher Importance, to the noblcft and 
moft eflential Beauty, the Purity of a moral Condu£l. 

That Culture of the Mind, interrupted Sopbronius^ 
which leads a Man to fee and feel the Comelinefs of 
J^irttdi^ has undoubtedly a (utt Fovitidatvon^ and an 
infaUiblc Standard in Nature- Kw^ ^^ ^^>s» >«^vci^ ^^ 
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fl 

Refinement is of the higheft Concern to us, it muft 
be allowed to have a juft Claim to our beft Attention 
and Regard. B\it here ^ PhUoclcS, I mu(l,ftop« Any 
thing) beyond this, feems to me a Misfortune rather 
than an Happinefs. 

It has been juftly obferved, that Men of a delicate 
Frame are too fenfibly affecfted with the Accidents of 
Life. Upon any profperous Event, their Spirits are 
apt to be elevated beyond all Bounds : And in Adver- 
lity, their Grief pierces fo deep int6 the tender Frame, 
that it becomes infuppurtable. It is poflible, perhaps, 
that in fome Inflances they may have more lively 
Enjoyments than Men of a coarfer Mould ; but then 
they have alfo more pungent Sorrows. Occurrences 
which would have no Effect upon a ftronger Mind, 
a(Hi£l them to the laft Degree : the moft trivial Dif- 
appointment, the OmifEon of a Ceremony, a care- 
lefs Word or Gefture, nay even a Look will difcom- 
pofe their Temper, and caft an heavy Gloom on 
their Minds. 

This Obfervation, returned Philocles^ is founded 
on a miftaken Notion of the true Charader of Deli' 
cacy. If fine Senfations are not fupported with ftrong 
Senfe, they dwindle into Effeminacy: nor had erer 
any Man an elegant Tafte, who had not alfo a found 
Underftanding. There is, indeed, in a delicate 
Frame, a certain Degree of Softnefs; but then it is 
only juft as much as fuffices to prevent the Inconve- 
niences, that attend upon the rough and boifterou^ 
Paffions, SomelUing, it mvift. Vi^ oni^^"^^ ^^\^Nfi» vsv 

14 %i^ > 
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it, not unlike a feminine Tendernefs ; but no itidr'e 
thaii ferves to render the Mind fufceptibTe oif the fihlB 
Impreffions of Beauty, and give Amiablenefs to that 
'mafculine Strength, on which a delicate Taft'e fo much 
depends, that it cannot pofTiblyfubfift without it To be 
able to form a right Judgment of Arts and Manners i 
to fee and teel their Symmetry and Proportion ; there 
ar^, you muft be fenfible, fo many Views to i>e taken 
in, and fuch Variety of Circum'ftancies to be com- 
pared ; that k is imp'oifible any one can arrive at true 
Refinement, who has not ftrong natutal Abilities. 
There may, it is true, be good Senfe, where the Ex- 
quifitenefs of Tafte is wanting : but there can be no 
exquifite Tafte without good Senfe, 

That Frame of Mind, therefore, which you repre* 
fent as labouring under all the Inconveniences of nice 
and tender Senfations, I can by no Means allow to 
have any fair Pretenfions to the Character of Genuine 
Delicacy ; which is never attended with thofe Confc* 
quences, that flow from an Imbecillity of Paffions« 

Were I to allow this, returned Sophranius^ yet De» 
Ucacy^ according to your own Idea of it, is certainly 
liable to many unhappy Confequences. Let rtie men* 
tion one ; which, I think, (hould very much abate a 
Man's Ardour of obtaining this Quality. As it has 
fuch an *' inviolable Attachment to every thing that 
** is elegant and polite; and fuch an Abhorrence of 
*' Inelegince and Coarfenefs [/>]; it muft necefTarily 
deprive a Man of that great Satisfa&ion in Life, the 
Frequency of focial Enjoyment. Seldom will he be 
shle to find Company adapted to hU Tafte \ his Ex- 
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peaitiofes WiA Wgh ; UtA tftfe Furid to ftj^ Aittn is 
ektVeme (canty. ttoW few ire ffiefe, i»lt6 tvWr aim 
at fuch Rcfmcm^ent ! tto^JJr m\iA ftWier, '^^o iittsiifa 
it ! The Genct^li'ty 'cff ftiin tttfft Acrefore be dtfat 
greeable and irkfome to him : and he wHl very rarely 
meet with one, from wbofe Society he can receive 
any tolerable Degree of Entertainment. 

What then lias he gained by th'is faftidious Nice^ 
nefs ? He ha& refined hrfhfelf nrto -a JDifincIinadon tb 
be pleafed with the Intercourfes of almoft all around 
him, and the'ordinary Satisfafticns of his Being, For- 
faking therefore, his own Kind, he reiblves, in a Fit 
of Spleen, to fequefter himfelf from the World, as 
being too delicafte to live amongft fach uncultivated 
Mortals. But in vain does^e feek Redrefs from So- 
litude : for, by this Eftrangement from human Com- 
;nerce, he contrads, by Degrees, fuch an inveterate 
Peevifhnefs and 'Severity, as imbitters his whole Life 
and ends, perhaps, atiaftin a fettled Mifanthropy. 

This, Phikdii/tn^ pttsvt^ and, I ddubt hot, his 
loften proved, theXJorifeqWilccof cdltJvating'fuch^ 
Delicacy of Sehtfdient. 

And is this a defirable State ? Is it any Symptom 
of a found Habit? On the contrary ; are notthefe 
the fad Indications of a vitiated and difeafed Conftitu* 

■ 4 

tion Qf Mind ? 

How different is the Stite of that Man, who is not 
over-nice and curious in his Demands of focial in- 
tercourfe ! As he has not raifed his Ideas of human 
Nature to anhnmbderate \\e\^Xn\«t\^ ^^^"^^^ "^ 
take Mankind as- he finda xhtrn^ wv^ K^^n^-^^^^^^^' 
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their Foibles and Imperfe&ions. And, as he has not 
refined his Senfations into an Inaptitude of being 
pleafed) he can fcarce converfe with any of his Fellow- 
creatures, without fome Degree of Entertainment. 

That Refinement then, which robs a Man of thefe 
ordinary Satisfactions, is furely rather to be avoided 
than purfued : and a Temper even the moft infenfible 
to every Beauty and Grace, is far prefierable to a Dif- 
poficion fo hard to be pleafed, and which can be fo 
feldom gratified. 

If this Delicacy of Tafbe, replied PhHocksj narrows 
the Circle of ^ur Friendfhips, it certainly renders them 
more perfe£i. An Indifference to the Company and 
Converfation of the many^ will add Strength and Du- 
ration to our particular Attachments. It is vtry true, 
a Man of an unrefined Frame, how flrong foever his 
Senfe may be, is not nice and exa£t in fele£ling his 
Acquaintance : almofl any are fufficient to anfwer 
his Demands. Such a Man has not Senfations fine 
enough to make an Election ; and has therefore no 
Friends, becaufe he has no Delicacy. But is that a 
defireable State of Mind which excludes one of the 
greatefl Ornaments and Joys of human Life ? It muft 
be owned, that he who has digefled his Obfervations 
on Mankind, and formed his Mind to an Excellence 
and Elegance of Sentiment, cannot take any great 
Delight in mixt and undiflinguifhed Company ; and 
will therefore be inclined to limit his Friendfhips and 
Acquaintance. But his Affe£tions, being thus cir- 
cumfcribed within narrow Bounds, will confequently 
rift: to Sin higher Pitch, l\\at\ v? iVic^ Niti^ mote dlffuf- 
cd. This is fo far from Ufieuvn^i vV^x'^\tiCi^^t.^%<^ 
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Ardour of our Enjoyments : and, if it diminifh the 
Number, it heightens the Value of our Friendfhips. 

I will not deny, that the Cultivation of refined Sen-* 
timent may give a Man a Difrelifh to the general 
Turn of Converfation. Whenever therefore he can- 
not find fuch Society as is adapted to his Difpofition, 
why (hould he be cenfured for flepping afide fron» 
the beaten Track of Life, to indulge in feparate 
Thought, and the calm Delights of Self-enjoyment? 
This furely is a Meafure rather to be applauded than 
condemned ; and what every fenfible Man would 
purfue in fuch a Cafe : for^ 

WifdonCs fdf 

Ofi feeks to pweet retired Solitude ^ 

Where i njoith hfer heji Nur/e^ Conteffiplaiiont 

She plumes her Feathers y and lets f^ow her Wings ; 

Whichf in the *uarious Buftle of Refirt^ 

Were all too ruffledy and fometimes imptdred \c\ 

Let him not remain too long fequeftered, but re- 
turn in proper Time to mix again with the World \ 
and his Condu6l can neither be deemed inconfiftent 
with focial Affection, nor have any ill EfFe(^ upon 
his Temper. If indeed he extend his Love of Re- 
tirement fo far, as abfolutely to exclude himfelf from 
Society, I cannot undertake his Vindication. He is 
gone beyond the Point of Perfeftion, and is therefore 
indelicate. 

S^phronius attended very earneflly to thefe Obfer- 
vations of his Friend, and feemed, by his Counte- 
nance, to be almoft convinced \tv ^Jcvv^^ov^v* 

[i\ Mi/ton* sConrav ^ 
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After a Paufe-— (-^uppefc) fM ke^ I fiioiild nlkiw 
your Reafonings to be jaft, in this Pirdcyla:r ; imd 
that the Delicacy of Tafte in the Choice of Friends 
mwy^ perhaps, he aft Hjip^h^fk rath£^'th^h a Misfor- 
tune ; yet I ftm iSftll dokibtful, whether thtsQaairty in 
general be a neceffary AttaimHent. FtM* -ftfter rfl ^bat 
yoa have faid^ or can poiBbly «rgfe 'father 'dh this Sob- 
jcAj I sm perfuacied) theft ^g6od Sifnfe^ a n^ Miftd> 
tnd generous Afk&.ibn^ t^eve 4a^ a l>iative CoiheK- 
nefa, thsft ihey ftand ift Need -of fto •adventitious Or- 
iiaMent&, but, like -DiaiiMndS) eppeftr to !^ Advan- 
iage^ wheKi plain i^t. 

The Diamond, returned Philoclesy was poli{hed» 
before it was fet. And what^vcfr Value it /night have 
in its rough State*; it had tm^i^ly tio Beauty, till it 
came from thb HsCfids df ^e judicious Artift. Thus 
it is with^Senie iand Virtue : thqy are Jewels indeed^ 
even when rough and unadorned : but furely their 
Merit is more attradive, and they command a much ' 
higher £Aimatioii» <when they are fet off fv^itb Suita- 
ble £mbellifliments» 

Hence it was ihzt Socrates, the wifeft lindbeft of 
all the Gracian Sages, tempered the Harihnefs of 
Pfec^epts with an Air of Pleafentry ; Well knowing, 
•thiat, to pleafc, was the fureft Way to perfuade. He 
therefore ftript Philofdphy df her uncouth Attire, and 
gave her a more graceful Mein. 

Our chief Bufinefs in Life is indeed to form juft 

Sentiments, in order to produce a juft G)ndua. Yet 

fomcthlng'ftill is wanting j feme additional Grace, to 

make Truth and Virtue op^i2Lit vjv^\ ^viJ\ "^mcjo^^^^ 

both with Refpeft to ourftlve^ 2i.tv4 qui ^ ^^o>«-c\^^- 
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tures* They m^y^ it is true, pf ocure ua the Efteem, 
but Will not be able to gain us the Love pf Mankind^ 
without an Hapfinefs §f Manner. 

It is with grett Juftice Sophronius fcts fo high a 
Value on the generous AffeiStiohs : but valuable as they 
undoubtedly are, yet, if they be not accompanied with 
a certain Qrac0> they will neither have the Merit noT 
Efficacy of Benevolence attended by DUicacy, 

It is your Humour to run down every thing, that 
tends to Refinement. Yet, from many Inftances, you 
mufl: allow me to fay, that you are not> in Reality^ 
fo great an Enemy to it, as you zffcQ. to appear. No 
Man confers a Favour with 4 better Grace. Extend 
your Refinement farther, and you will find it no le& 
ufeful in the momentjous AiFairs of Life. Truth and 
Virtiie ^re, in thefe Cafes, what Foundation aiid 
Strength are to an Edifice : they give Soljdilty ai^d 
Support. But, if Symmetry, Proportion, and ijiitable 
Decorations, be not added, you cannot \)osfi. of a 
complete Strudure. 

In every View, Sophronius^ it is evident, I think^ 
that the Refinements and Elegancies of Life not only 
render Men more agreeable and amiable to one an- 
other, but are alfo conducive to the greateft and hi^ 
eft Purpofes. For this Reafon, perhaps, the Author of 
out Ffame has made us fufceptible of the Pleafures of 
Imagination ; that we might be the more readily gain- 
ed over to the Interefts of Virtue ; when we thus find> 
that the Way to her lies through the Paths of Pleafiirc. 

This feems to be the exce\kx\X. Yit^v^jv^ -axv^ ^?iw5&\% 
ev^ found to be the conftanl ¥-Sc& c)^ %,^\v\i»»R''^«^-^ 



— " ""f.^Tlfi." ""^ 
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cacy. When it confpires with Virtue, its Influence i3 
as furely felt, as its Lovelinefs is readily acknow- 
ledged : like mingled Streams, they become more 
forcible by being united. 

Thus it is, that thefe mutual Friends conflrm and 
ftrengthen each other's Intereft. Delicacy allures Men 
to Virtui ; and Virtui afcertains and fupports Delica* 
cj* The Connexion between them is flrong ; the 
Harmony perfe^j and the EfFeds anfwerable. 

But do we not fee many, returned SophroAius^ dif«- 
tinguiflied for the Elegance of their Tafle, both in 
Arts and Manners, who, at the fame Time, are in- 
fenfible of moral Beauty, and utter Strangers to the 
Senfations of inward Harmony and Proportion ? 

It is no uncommon Thing, anfwered Philocles^ for 
Men to live at Variance with themfelves, and in Con-» 
tradition to their own Principles, This muft be the 
Cafe of thofe, who cultivate the exterior Embellifh- 
ments of Life, whilft their Minds lie waAe and neg- 
lected; For what is that Principle, on which they 
ground their Entertainment and Pleafure of refined 
Tafte, but a Senfe of Symmetry, Order, and Pro- 
portion in Nature ? They cannot then but be fenfible, 
that there is fuch a Thing as Beauty in the Mind, as 
well as in the outward Forms, and the latter, how- 
ever valuable in itfelf, yet, when compared with the 
former, is but of a fubordinare and lower Degree. It 
is poflible that the Elegance of their Fancy in the in** 
ferior Kind may have engrolTed their Attention, and 
made them overlook the fuperior Worth of the other j 
e/pecially where fome utvfubdu^^ ?^fift.ot^ coivcuc to 
ieJp on the Miftake ; or thc¥oxcc^ vcvn^x^x^xr^^vV. 
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hsis taught them to ftop at the low Attainment of fub- 
altern Beauty. But when Fancy is iatiated, and Reafon 
has Letfure to operate, they muft, in the philofophic 
Hour, perceive the Abfurdity of admiring Exterior 
Sjrmmetry, without recurring to the Interior^ the 
more eflential Beauty. Whilft therefore they a£t in 
Oppofhion to thefe Suggeftions of the Mind, tbejr 
muft unavoidably be unhappy. 

Your Obfervatioo, faid Sophronius^ brings to my 
Mind an AiTertion, which I find maintained by many 
of the celebrated Ancients and Moderns ; ^^ that the 
** high and genuine Tafte (as they call it) of the po- 
<< lite Arts never refidcd in the Breaft of an immoral 
•* Man.'* They imagined it impoffible for one, who 
was impure in his Actions, to be refined in his Senfa- 
tions : fince, in their Efiimation, the fame Faculties 
and Difpofitions, which would lead a Man to difcern 
and relifh the Charms of Arts, would necefTarily in- 
cline him to tafte and admire the Delights of a regular 
Condu£l \ betwixt which, they thought, there was 
an infeparable Connexion. But this is one of the 
fanciful Maxims of enthufiaftic Genius ; and Inftan- 
ces might be produced, which inconteflably demon* 
ftratc the Falfiiood of the AfTertion. 

, " When you confidcr, replied Phllodes^ what a ftrong 
Difpofition there is in Mankind, to vilify thofe, whofe 
extraordinary Talents lift them up to the Notice and 
Admiration of the World, you will be very tender in 
giving a decifive Sentence in the Cafe. But if we take 
the Ob/cdion in its ftrongeMJv^x.^ vi^-a.^^n^X'cw- 
fldnccs of Deviation ovcilVixovi ^ ^^w^\^'^'»^'^^ 
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StiU it may bp try^i that the Study of thp ^ Ar|^ 
naturally lead^ to the Lpye of Virtu^. WheQ a M^ 
has given biipielf up to thefp engaging Speculs^tiqn^ $ 
they take fuqh full PpiTeffion of the Heart, that, he 13 
not at Leifur^ to lend an ^^^ tp (he QUs of Amhi* 
tion, or the D^maqds pf inordinate Self-paipSions. And 
as tbefe grand Inciters of Vice ^re tbys happily filenc^ 
ed, he is more likely to hearjc^n to the Suggeftions 
of Virtue, and incline more readily to every Duty of 
Benevolence and focial Regard, 

Upon the whole, from the beft and pooleft Judg- 
ment I have been able to make, I cannot but be of 
Opinion, it very rarely happens, that a Man. of a 
true refined Tafte in Arts and Literature, is not, at 
lei^ft, anhoneil: Man. He may now and then, perhaps, 
be betrayed into fbme little Slips and Miftakes in hj^ 
Condu£i: ; but thefe Unwarinefies do not darken the 
whole Charadler, nor give, any juft Grounds to fix 
upon him the Imputation of Immorality. << Such 
*< fmall Stains and Blemi(hes (as the inimitable Mr. 
<> Addifon obferves) die away, ajad difappear, amidft 
•* the Brightnefe which furrounds him." 

But the Bell has rung for Breakfaft. — Com.e, goo4 
SephroniuSj — the Ladies will grow impatient. 



^he END of the First Volvmz. 
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